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THE TWO PRIMARY SERIES OF SCEATTAS : 
ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 

By S. E. RIGOLD 

This is an appendix to the writer’s paper in BNJ, XXX (1960), 6 ff. It covers: — 

(a) material discovered or published since 1960 ; 

(b) reconsiderations of, or reservations about, certain of the arguments, which do not, 
however, modify the basic contentions and chronology of the original paper; 

(c) Corrections of minor errors in description. 

These will be treated in the order in which they modify the original text, and the same 
abbreviations (BNJ, XXX, 29-30) will be used, with two additions — 

G. Syll. Sylloge of Coins of the British Isles: Royal Coll, of Goins and Medals, National 
Museum, Copenhagen, Part I (1964). 

A.N.S. American Numismatic Society. 

Introductory 

The convenient term ‘sceatta’ will continue to be used, without prejudice to the questions 
whether, or at what stage in their development, the coins are more properly called ‘pennies’. 
The possibility (v.i., p. 3) that all ‘Primary Sceattas’ were originally gilded reinforces the 
contention that ‘thrymsas’ and ‘sceattas’ form a single series, representing a single denomina- 
tion. It may prove that ‘Secondary’ sceattas were called pennies and the ‘Primary’ known 
by another name. 

Discovery and Distribution in England (BNJ, XXX, 7) 

(I) In 1965 yet another grave-hoard of eight specimens, all of types ‘A’ or ‘B’, was excavated 
by Mrs. Sonia Hawkes in the cemetery at Finglesham, Kent, which had previously yielded a 
pale gold ‘Pada’ (BNJ, XXX p. 51; Appendix H). Mrs. Hawkes immediately communicated 
the discovery to the writer and has kindly authorised its description here, in advance of 
full publication of the cemetery. This hoard (Hoard X), in the remains of a leather purse 
with small metal fittings (c.f. Hoard III), apparently attached to a belt, accompanied a male 
burial without other grave-goods. It is the first Kentish hoard of its kind to have the benefit 
of modern archaeological recording, though that of Hoards I and III was creditable for the 
time. The new hoard is early and similar in composition and weight to Hoard I. 

(II) While preparing a summary of the Anglo-Saxon finds from Richborough for Rich. V 
(forthcoming), the writer became convinced that the engraving in Roach Smith, R.R.L., 
157, represented the only known coin of Type Al. 

(III) Dr. M. Metcalf kindly brought to the writer’s notice a find at Wintringham, Lines., 
containing Type B III B and its derivative BMC 37 and a single BMC 37 from Banbury. 

(IV) A coin like BMC, PI. II, 3 (an East Anglian(?) variation of the porcupine/standard 
type) from Selsey (1845), in the Ashmolean can hardly be that reported as a Type B. 

(V) A BMC 33, which is much the same as 32a, was found at Reculver in 1964. 


B 
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The Posl-Crondall Thrymsa Coinage ( BNJ , XXX, 11) 

(I) What was apparently another ‘Two Emperors) piece (S. II, v) but a poor, pierced 
specimen with unintelligible rev. (unless something was welded to it, which might account 
for the absurdly high weight reported), came from Otterham Creek, Upchurch, Kent (CA., 
VI, 260). The Maidstone specimen may be that reported on the 6 in. O.S. map from Eyhorne 
Green Hollingbourne (c) as from Hollingbourne, unless it is the Frisian (?) tremissis, also at 
Maidstone, first recorded in 1914, (A.C., xxxi (1915). These would bring the Kentish findspots 
to four: — Lympne, Reculver, Upchurch, Hollingbourne (?), or vicinity. 

Four obv. and five rev. dies of the type can be added to Dr. Sutherland’s twelve and 
fifteen. The coins concerned, integrated into Sutherland’s list, are: — 

(1) 02 bis/R3 bis (F. Syll., no. 218, 1-28 gm.). 

(2) 05/R7 bis (close to R8) (C. Syll., no. 19, 1-30 gm.). This means there may be up to 
four revs, to one obv., as in sceattas of Types A and B. 

(3) 06 bis/R9 bis (RCL, no. 202, ex Rashleigh). 

(4) 010 bis/R13 bis (a, Maidstone Museum 1-22 gm.; b, C. Syll., no. 21, 1.28 gm.). 

(5) 012/R16 (C. Syll., no. 20, 1-29 gm.). 

Sutherland no. 42 (08/R12) is probably that in Arch. J., I (1845), 385 (Rev. G. M. Nelson, 
Bodicote, Banbury). Is not the winged centauress (BMC type 47) a distant reminiscence of 
this type ? Her head is Victory’s and her breasts are the emperors’ heads ! 

(II) The ‘coinage of Vanimund’ (S. II, vi, in sequence to Sutherland: tabulated in 
Appendix B), though it still appears to be entirely of English production, is not, as was 
suggested, the explicit coinage of a moneyer Vanimund or Aunimund, but a hybrid imitative 
coinage, difficult to account for in detail. The rev. of the earlier type, va (reading vanimvndvs 
hone, or -moie) is taken from a coin, bearing the same unusual form of cross and ca, of the 
moneyer warimvndvs (- hone or moni) from a minor and uncertain Austrasian mint, 
named on the (totally different) obv. as hallo hat(i)riaco ( M.M.B.N . pp. 198-9). The 
English obv. has a ‘Constantinopolis’ head; the legend — otianivs or otiantvs — can hardly 
represent the tarivs of monetarius, as was suggested: more probably it is some echo of 
rvs— t(in )lanvs. 

The style places the Frankish prototype in that restricted area of Austrasia, around Metz, 
which furnished such a large proportion of the later tremisses that reached England and the 
Netherlands. But why was a coin of such an obscure mint — not a civitas, or even a vicus, 
but a mallum (place of assembly or fair-ground) chosen to copy? The most plausible, but 
not altogether satisfactory, indentification is Mairy (Meurthe-et-Moselle) ; the various places 
called Meziere(s) are not acceptable. A second moneyer is known at this mint, using the same 
peculiar cross on the rev., thevdelenvs (M.M.B.N., nos. 915-6) (possibly the same as 
Heudelenus of Metz). Both use the typical late form of bust, with thick neck and skull-cap- 
likel outine to the diadem, in the final form, with a six-pointed star on the drapery, found 
at Metz, at Marsal and the near-by bodesia (Vic-sur-Seille), to the S.E., and at the mysterious 
hallo ARLAVis. Mairy, just E. of the Longuyon-Briey road, may be too far N.W., and all 
these mints may be on the salt-ways to the S.E. of Metz. Whereas Theudelenus’s issues are 
not reported as conspicuously pale, those of Warimundus (e.g. M.M.B.N., no. 917), and some 
others, as described as ‘or blanc’. The whole ‘six-pointed-star phase’ seems to be subsequent to 
the latest Austrasian element in Crondall, and to span the most visible stage of debasement, 
which was already complete when the first English ‘Vanimund’ imitations were made. This 
argues a considerable interval between Crondall and an early phase of the post-Crondall 
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thrymsas. If it proves necessary to move Crondall some way before 660, it does not follow 
that the early phases of the post-Crondall coinage antedate the later 660s (see review of 
Continental hoard evidence). The scale of the ‘two emperors’ coinage alone might call for a 
longer period than the twelve years of king Hlothere (674-686 ; for the adjustment of certain 
dates — c.f. BNJ, xxx, 27 — by one year, see D. P. Kirby, ‘Bede and Northumbrian chron- 
ology’ E.H.R., lxxviii (1965), p. 514). 

The Coinage of Pada (BNJ, XXX, 13). 

The other silver Pada from Sarre (P III, 6/i(a)) has come to light (FEJ), and new dies of 
both the electrum and silver phases are noted in the appendix. 

The Metal of the Primary Sceattas (BNJ, xxx, 15). 

The new Finglesham hoard (Hoard X) was largely encrusted with iron and copper from the 
purse fittings. It was gently cleaned by the excavator in a weak solution of citric acid, and 
this process was repeated by the author, and the coins washed in distilled water. Any soluble 
salts of Cu or Ar would have been removed, and it is difficult to believe that a metallic surface- 
enrichment of Cu would have been unaffected by any soil-action on the adjacent Cu purse- 
fittings. Yet after cleaning and washing the coins all showed an apparently stable yellowish 
surface, except at points of highest relief, though on those of type A it was very slight. 

A distinct gold colour had been previously noticed on certain primary sceattas. The writer 
had remarked on it in describing B I C, 4, and Dr. Galster describes a B III B coin ( C . Syll., 
no. 22) as ‘gilded’. Mr. B. H. I. H. Stewart had brought several instances of it on coins of 
types ‘A’ and ‘B’ to the writer’s attention, but he had been inclined to dismiss it as a patina. 
However, in view of the known low Cu and lower Au content of the Southend hoard (Hoard 
VI), of the apparent resistance of the yellow surface of the Finglesham coins to such natural 
action as had affected the purse-fittings and to artificial action on cleaning, and, after close 
examination, of the presence of a comparable yellow surface on many well-preserved Primary 
sceattas from various sources, he began to suspect that all Primary sceattas had received 
a gold wash and were intended to be assimilated to their thrymsa archetypes. He sought 
confirmation from the British Museum laboratory, but hitherto they have not felt prepared 
to give a definitive answer. 

If the hypothesis is correct, it may be that Primary sceattas were tremisses or ‘shillings’ ( ?) 
while Secondary sceattas were, like certain explicitly marked Frankish denarii, pennies. 
The economic implications of this are beyond the scope of this paper, and the question is 
complicated by the fact that the transitional Hoard VIII, which obviously contained eight 
of the same unit, yet included some that might be reckoned ‘Secondary’. Certainly there 
seems no fast distinction in weight, and the gilding, if so it is, was not regular enough to 
make them immediately distinguishable. To the Franks and Frisians sceattas were denarii; 
to the English none of them may have been pennies. 

Type B and its Kentish Successors. (BNJ, XXX, 18, 22) 

(I) The Finglesham hoard contained six of Type B I : only one obv. die was new, but only 
one rev. die was already known. Without claiming a statistical validity from so small a sample, 
it looks as though the series of obv. dies of B I is nearing completeness, while the rule of up 
to four rev. dies to one obv. leaves many rev. dies still to be discovered. With B III and 
especially with B II, less well represented in hoards, it is probably otherwise. 
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(II) Recently Dr. D. M. Metcalf, while admitting the continuity of type B III and BMC 
type 37 and its close relatives, has suggested ( Cunobelin , XII (1966), 26-39): — 

(а) that certain slightly anomalous coins, not only in subtype B III A, but in earlier 
subtypes also, are imitations ; 

(б) that the whole series of mature B III coins, together with BMC 37, etc., are non- 
Kentish derivatives; 

(c) that this derivative series comes from Mercia, excluding London. 

Taking the points separately : — 

(а) may be true in a few cases, and any that are imitations may well not be English ; but a 
different engraver does not make a different mint. 

(б) seems an unnecessary hypothesis, though Dr. Metcalf does not mention one possible 
cause of misgiving about complete continuity with the rest of type B — -the fact that Hoard 
VIII shows these late and roughly executed sub-types (B III B, etc.) as perhaps overlapping 
in time-series the much better produced BMC type 32a, etc., which also seem apparented 
to type B and perhaps Kentish. If type 32a is the legitimate successor to B I and B II, is 
B III somehow less official ? Certainly the B III ‘connexion’ constitutes a large and compact 
issue, and its coastwise distribution, with one or two Mercian outliers, proves nothing. Not 
only do earlier Primary sceattas have a coastal as well as a Kentish distribution, but the 
movement also works the other way, in E. Anglian and even Northumbrian coins on the 
Kentish coast. Note also that the apparent gilding (v.s.) is found on B III coins as well as B I. 

(c) seems most unlikely. The B III ‘connexion’ is not W. Saxon, and almost certainly not 
from London. Dr. Metcalf seems to imply somewhere properly in Middle Anglia, and there 
was no mint there, or in Mercia proper, in the later 8th century. The most plausible locations 
for the ‘connexion’, if it is not Kentish, are somewhere in the progressive East — Lindsey, or 
even E. Anglia. It is worth noting that some of the odder ‘R2’ coins, e.g. that from Hoard 
VIII, combine E. Anglian motifs -with a handling of pellets much as in B III. This, with 
the Rouen and Frisian (c/. C. Syll., 49, 50) affinities of BMC 37, takes us back to the coast. 
Essex, apart from London, was a poor area compared with wealthy Kent, and the simplest 
hypothesis is to leave the B III ‘connexion’ with its archetypes in Kent. 

(III) Dr. Metcalf (op. cit. 31) demonstrates that B IIIC is not transitional between B III B 
and BMC 37, but ‘confiationary’, i.e. begun after the introduction of the latter (as Hoard 
VIII would suggest) and copying some of its features. 

The Continental Hoard Evidence ( BNJ , XXX, 24) 

I. Bordeaux. Le Gentilhomme’s reconstruction of this hoard has been questioned. The 
main issue is not in the precise composition, but whether there were in fact two hoards — a 
Visigothic hoard, v'hich certainly ended with Wamba (672-680), and a Frankish hoard. 
Le Gentilhomme admitted that the description of individual coins u'as only approximate, 
but there is no reason to doubt the general complexion of each of the suggested two hoards. 
The Frankish part clearly contained some old material (so did Cimiez), but nothing that 
need antedate the debasement already perceptible before Dagobert’s death (639); on the 
other hand, if the Childeric of Marseille is correct, it was not buried before 662 ; in other words, 
the later limit of the Frankish hoard is a decade earlier than that of the Visigothic. Some 
Western elements can be paralleled at Dronrijp and Crondall, but there are items that seem 
to reflect Austrasian coins of a trifle later. Taking the Baudulf coin as the archetype, not the 
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derivative, of the English ‘two emperors’ type, there is nothing inconsistent with a burial 
in the early 660s, allowing the English ‘two emperors’ to begin soon afterwards. 

II. Dronrijp I and II (BNJ, XXX, 25) Dronrijp, Nietap, Crondall, Bordeaux and a 
small group from Alterwalde are essentially of the same generation, but (with the possible 
exception of Nietap) the Frankish content of Crondall appears to be the earliest of them. 
If this proves to be around, or soon after, 650, with the others following in the next dozen 
years, the effect is to allow the development of the large post-Crondall thrymsa coinage to 
cover the period c. 665-685, i.e. to let the proposed chronology out where the seams are 
tightest. The extra decade produced by splitting the Bordeaux hoard is welcome. Therefore 
amend the statement in BNJ XXX, 27 to ‘(a) the post-Crondall pale gold coinage between 
the later 660s and the early 680s’. 

III. Predominantly silver hoards (ibid.) These are in no wise affected. There still remain 
three stages of development between the post-Crondall thrymsas and St. Pierre-des-Etieux 
and its followers: — • the ultimate (base silver) Padas and ‘Vanimunds’ and probably BX; 
the Primary series, A and B I; B II, Primary Runic (R la) and, after it, Frisian Runic (R 3) — 
these three already represented at St. Pierre. 

IV. Prof. Zadoks-Jitta points out that there is no evidence that the Frisians invaded Gaul 
to support the rivals of Charles Martel, and does not think his Frisian raid of 734 serious enough 
to explain the concealment of Hallum or other hoards. 

APPENDIX A (Pada) 

Type P I: insert after P IA I : — 

(obv) 1 bis. Intermediate head, regular legend 

(rev) (i) ‘pada’ on standard, longer cross with annulet terminals, mA°TT — M 
(a) 18- 6/1 -20, C.SyU., no. 23, el. 

Type P H: after P IIA, 2 (l)a add:— 

from near Namur ( ( R.B.N. , 1854, p. 269). The true weight is l-loagm.; the s.g. 10-41. 

Type P HI : insert after P III 4 (on which final c of obv. approaches T) : — 

(obv) 4 bis. ‘Visigothic’ bust with two pellets, i xiVA-vur 
(rev) (i) detached annulets, ‘pada’ AVxrv«Avii 
(a) 19-7/1-28 Messrs. Baldwin, A t (PI. xiv). 

APPENDIX B (‘Vanimund’) 

Type VB: add: — 

VB 10. (rev.) (</>) ixvmv 17-0/1-10, am (Christ Church coll., Oman cat. 3/11). 

APPENDIX E (Typo B) 

Phase BX: add: — 

BX 3, ii (b) -/-, Hesse sale, 14: vi: 1922, lot 307. 

BX 5 (perhaps between BX I and BX 2) / b. 8 pellets or small annulets / pellets r. / 8 / . . / 
OTA — wahto 

(rev.) i/3x3/2, 9J /../../ ovanva^vahio 
( a) 19-9/1-29, C. Syll., no. 38, ex p d’A. 

Phase B I 

Subtype B I A : add : — 

To B I A, 10, new rev: (iii) 3 X 3/3, 9/-/l./o AVim u(reverse-barred)Aoo 

(o) 19-6/1-274, Hd. X, 3. 

B I A, 12 (like B I A, 8, but serpent’s head up behind ear, as B H) h. / — / 8 / 1. / oTAVxmyA — 

IITOO 

(rev.) : (i) 3 1 x 3£ / 3, 9 / - / 1. ./. -AvmnvA — o 
(a) 16-6 / 1-076*, Hd. X, 4. 
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Subtype BIB: add : — 

To B I B, 1, rev. (ii = i of B I B, 2A), ( d ) 19-3/1-25, C. Syll., no. 39. 

To B I B, 5, new rev: (iii) 2£x 3 / 3, 9 / none, really a B I C rev. / 1. / oTAVwmVAHVoo 
(a) 19-3/1-248, Hd. X, 5. 

To B I B, 6, new rev: (ii) 3£ x 4 / 21, 9 / pell. 41, 71/1./ -vmvHHAV 
(a) 15-5/1-00, C.Syll., no. 40. 

To B I B, 8, rev (i) (b) 19-1/1-234, Hd. X, 6. 

Subtype B I C: add: 

To B I C, 1, correct obv. legend, otavihivahvioo, 

and new rev: (ii) 2|x3/3, 9/ — / 1./ Am v ah v ao 

(a) 19-3/1-248, Hd. X, 7. 

To B I C, 4, correct obv. legend, otavimvahyaoo, 

and new rev: (ii) 21 x 31 / 3, 9 / - / 1. omoovAioo (for annulets in rev. legend, 

c/. B I A, 6 and 7 which may be later than B I A, 8 and 9). 

(a) 19-0/1-228, Hd. X, 8. 

Phase B III 

Subtype B III B; add, not in chronological order: — 

B III B, 13, h., slight chin as B III B, 1-3 / - / 10 / none / none 

(rev) : (i) 3 x 6 / 3, 9 / 4 pel. (2nd q.) 3 pel. (3rd & 4th q.) / no serpent / no legend, spiral 
winged bird. 

(a) 18-6/1-2, O. Syll., no. 22 (‘gilded’) 

B, 14, h., nose as B III B, 3 / — / 11 / none / none 

(rev) : (i) 3 x 5 / 3, 8J / no pel. ? / rest as B III B, 13 
(a) 17-1/Ml, A.N.S. (PI. xiv). 

APPENDIX F (Hoards) 

Hoard II (Milton Regis). See article by Mrs. S. (Chadwick) Hawkes and L. R. A. Grove in A.C., LXXVIII 
(1963), 22. The pendants in B.M. and another group of pendants now in M.M. were neither of them 
from the same burial as the sceattas. 

Hoard VIH (Garton on the Wolds). The finder reports the correct map-ref. as 959/618, not 987/577. 

Add Hoard X. FINGLESHAM, Nat grid: TR 326/534: 

Found 1965, by Mrs. S. Hawkes, in excavating the cemetery which had already produced a Pada 
(P I A, 2 (a)) and a Sigebert of Marseille. The grave (145 a) contained a male burial and the hoard was 
in the remains of a leather purse with small bronze fittings ( cf . Hoard III), attached to a loosened 
belt, by the right arm. The hoard was close in content and date to Hoard I. (pi. xiv, 1-8). 

8 coins; 2 type A, 6 type B; mean weight of undamaged coins 19-37 gr., of type B alone 19-25. 
Property of Lord Northbourne. Weights from B.M. 

Type A: (1) A2, 4 (rev. ident. with F. Syll, no 223; obv. die retouched?) (19-6/1-268) (2) New 

obv. close to A3, 11 (rev. not ident. with Hoard II coin) (19-7/1-281) *- 
Type B: (3) B I A, 10 / iii (o) (19.6/1-274) ! . (4) B I A, 12 / i (a) (16-6/1-076, chipped) <- . (5) B I B, 

5 / ii (a) (19.3/1-248) -*. (6) B I B, 8 / i (6) (19-1/1-234) (7) B I C, 1 / ii (a) (19.3/1-248) (8) 

B I C, 4 / ii (a) (19-0/1-228) . 

APPENDIX H (Single Finds and Pairs) 

Type A: For Richborough — A2, read Richborough — Al. 

Type B: Lindsey, wintringham. B III BMC, type 37: wintrincham (as above); banbury. 

APPENDIX I (Spectrographic Analysis) 

For Hoard VIII (Southend) read Hoard VI (Southend) 

Plate III. BII, 4/i; for Hoard VIII read Hoard VII. 



A NEW PARCEL FROM THE DOUGLAS, I.O.M., 

1894 HOARD (?) 

By C. E. BLUNT 


In a sale at Sotheby’s, July 27 1964, there appeared as lots 8-11 a small parcel of 10th century 
Anglo-Saxon coins, most of them more or less fragmented, that showed every sign of being 
the whole or part of a hoard. They were sold as the property of Mrs. S. F. Chandler and are 
understood to have come from the Isle of Man. The following reigns were represented : — • 


Eadmund 

Eadred 

Eadwig 

Eadgar 

Anlaf Sihtricsson 


1 

2 

2 

18 + small fragments of four or five others. 
1 


24 -f- small fragments. 


Two hoards from the Isle of Man of this period are recorded, the Andreas find of 1867 and 
the Douglas find of 1894. 1 The former is not recorded as having contained any coins before 
Eadwig (except an Anlaf); the latter contained coins of his three predecessors. Grueber 
records that many of the Douglas coins escaped the inquest and were broken in attempts to 
clean them. 2 Unless therefore we have here an unrecorded hoard, it seems likely that the 
parcel under review was from the Douglas find. 

I was fortunate enough to secure all except numbers 1, 2, 5, 16, and 23 in the list that 
follows. Coins discussed below and marked with an asterisk in the text are illustrated on 
PI. xiv. I am much indebted to Mr. D. G. Liddell of Spink & Son Ltd. who has been kind 
enough to supply a photograph of no. 5 (fig. 1). 



Fig. 1. (enlarged) 


1 J. D. A. Thompson, Inventory of British Coin Coinage of York, Stockholm 1958, PP- 26-7. 
Hoards A.D. 600-1500, 8-9 and 127. See also 2 NC, 1913, pp. 322-3. 

R. H. M. Dolley’s The Post-Brunanburh Viking 
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A number of these coins call for comment. 

Number 3, by the moneyer Norbert, had hitherto been known only from a fragment in 
the Chester (1950) hoard, no. 252, on which, although the last letter only of the king’s name 
was legible, the first five letters of the moneyer’s name could be read. The style of the bust 
however enabled the coin confidently to be ascribed to Eadred and the authors pointed out 
the importance of the piece in confirming the attribution to this reign in BMC ii, p. 154, of 
a coin of floral type by the same moneyer, an attribution that Brooke had rejected in favour 
of Edward the Elder. 1 The present coin, which provides full readings on both sides and is 
from different dies from the Chester specimen, provides final confirmation of what was 
deduced in the Chester paper. It has been suggested that Eadred’s floral type was issued 
at a north-western mint, 2 but the bust on the present coin renders this unlikely. 

Number 4 is by a moneyer unrecorded for this reign before the Chester hoard in which 
there were three specimens. 

Number 5 is one of the rare coins of Bedford by the moneyer Baldwin. Others are in the 
British Museum ( BMC 1), the Grosvenor Museum, Chester (3 specimens ex the Chester (1950) 
hoard) and (appropriately) in Mr. F. Baldwin’s private cabinet (ex Grantley 1080). 

The Eadgar coins include several of considerable importance. Number 12 is the variety 
described as BMC lb, that is, with five crosses on the reverse. This variety, which is of 
southern style, is like so many southern coins of this reign exceptionally rare. In fact there 
appear to be only three other recorded specimens: — BMC 139, moneyer Beorhtric; Salisbury 
Museum, moneyer Biorhtulf; and Chester (1950) 384, moneyer Burnferth, now in the British 
Museum. Beorhtric is known as a moneyer in this reign at Wallingford, Lymne and Wareham ; 
Biorhtulf and Burnferth at Bath; Sideman at Chichester and Rochester. The reading Sedeman 
on the present specimen is not undoubted, but seems likely. 3 

The reading on the reverse of number 14 can be confidently reconstructed from a coin in 
Mr. F. Baldwin’s cabinet from the same reverse die. The rosettes on the reverse show that 
it emanates from a north-western mint, but the name is not found on Chester mint-signed 
coins at this time. It must for the moment remain an open question whether it is Wine or 
Wine(man). 

Number 17, another north-western coin, appears to be an overstrike but I have not been 
able to identify the under-type. Mr. Lockett had a coin of Eadgar by the same moneyer, 
but of BMC iv, which was described as overstruck on a coin of BMC i (lot 627 in his sale). 

In NC 1962, pp. 195ff., Mr. Dolley published a group of ten coins of Eadwig and Eadgar 
which had certain features in common and which he attributed to south-western mints on 
the grounds that the names of Barnstaple, Exeter and Totnes were found on certain of them. 
Of Exeter he recorded one coin of Eadwig, moneyer JSthelgar, and one of Eadgar, moneyer 
Mangod, and added Eadselfstan as a doubtful Exeter moneyer in the latter reign. Number 
18 in the present parcel clearly bears the Exeter mint-name and has certain of the special 
features to which Mr. Dolley called attention, notably the wide flan, the double initial cross 
on both sides and the use of large three-pellet stops. There is also a small lozenge-shaped 
stop between the E and x of exa on the reverse. Regretably much of the moneyer’s name is 
missing but we may be reasonably confident of the initial R and quite sure of the final letters 
-old. There is no moneyer in Mr. Dolley’s list that would fit this and the only appropriate 

1 BNJ, XXVII, p. 130. out to me that in 1964 Mr. Martin Biddle’s excava- 

2 J. J. North, English Hammered Coinage, I, p. 98. tions at Winchester brought to light a unique coin 

3 Mr. Dolley believes that the dies of this variety of Eadwig of this type (moneyer Leofric) in mint 
emanate from Winchester. He has kindly pointed condition. 
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moneyer known for Eadgar is Raegenold who worked at Winchester in the reformed coinage. 
On the other hand a Raegenold is recorded as an Exeter moneyer under JLthelstan (BMA 
516, reading moeaxanceciv, and Forum hoard (2 specimens) reading moeaxanieciv). He 
is also recorded for Eadmund, Eadred and Eadwig, though on coins without mint-name. 
However his coin for Eadwig, Lockett 2749b, has, unusually, a three-pellet stop at the end 
of the obverse legend, a feature that provides some link with the coin under review. While 
certainty must await the discovery of a more complete specimen, the name Raegenold seems, 
on the evidence available, the most likely on the new coin. 

The rarity of coins of Eadgar from southern mints prior to his reform has already been 
noted. This is no doubt largely due to the fact that we have no southern hoard of this reign. 1 
This rarity is peculiarly the ease with coins of BMC iii bearing the London mint-signature. 
In fact, up to the present, only two specimens have been recorded of what is normally one of 
the most prolific mints, one in Stockholm (Hild. 28), moneyer iEthelsige; the other Lockett 
3710, moneyer /Ethelred. Both these have squat, rather broad, lettering so that the obverse 
legend is curtailed to +eadgarrexa'.' and eadgarrexang respectively, the mint-name in 
each case being lvn. By contrast the lettering on the new coin, number 19, moneyer 
Athelwold, is crisp and neater with the result that the obverse can read anglorv- and the 
reverse lvndoc. There is an extra cross in the reverse field. This type of lettering has certain 
affinities with the lettering on coins of the reformed issue. Athelwold, hitherto unrecorded 
for Eadgar’s pre-reform coinage, is known as a London moneyer of type vi. 

Oxford coins of Eadgar’s pre-reform coinage are known (all of BMC iii) by four moneyers 
of three of whom, /Ethelwine, Leofsige and Wynnelm, a single coin is known. Of the fourth, 
Wulfs(t)an, there are two. Number 20 supplies a second specimen for /Ethelwine, from the 
same reverse but a different obverse die to the one in the Ashmolean Museum. 

Number 22 is a typical product of a north-easterly mint and is only peculiar in reading 
on the reverse moterm and in having an annulet in the field of the reverse, features I have 
not noticed elsewhere. 

In Grueber’s original account of the Douglas hoard he records a coin of Anlaf Sihtricsson, 
with circumscription on both sides, by the moneyer Ingelgar. Carlyon-Britton, also writing 
on the Isle of Man hoards, illustrates one 2 but it is not clear whether this is the Douglas or 
the Andreas specimen. However, as Mr. Dolley has pointed out, 3 both are from the same 
dies. Among the fragments in the present parcel is one that may reasonably be regarded as 
another of the same king, this time by the moneyer Radulf (number 25). It is a small piece 
and on the obverse the only two letters completely visible are re followed by traces of an x. 
Parts of the letter before R are however visible and, having regard to the possible alternatives, 
it can with reasonable confidence be identified as an e. On the reverse the letters rad can be 

plainly seen. Radulf is recorded as a moneyer of this type on the strength of a single coin in 

the British Museum formerly in the Lawrence collection and apparently the specimen illu- 
strated by Lindsay, 4 which Mr. Dolley and Mrs. Martin have suggested probably came from 
a hoard found in Kilkenny c. 1830 s . The obverse dies differ, but so little of the same parts 
of the reverse remain that precision here is not possible. 

If we compare the coins in this parcel with the list published by Grueber it will be found 
that they fit in well. Of Grueber’s total of 95 coins, 3 were of iEthelstan, 2 of Eadmund, 9 of 

1 See Anglo-Saxon Coins (1961) p. 144 and map p. 27. 

on p. 143. 4 Coinage of the Heptarchy, pi. 2, 42. 

2 BNJ, V, pi. I, 2. 5 nc, 1959, pp. 175 ff. . 

3 The Post-Brunanburh Viking Coinage of York, 
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Eadred, 7 of Eadwig, 73 of Eadgar and 1 of Anlaf Sihtricsson. These figures may be compared 
with the totals for this little parcel on p. 7 above. 

Grueber’s account of the Douglas hoard is in certain respects unsatisfactory. The description 
of the coins was written in 1895, the year following the discovery, but it was not published 
until 1913. The first coin, one of /Ethelstan, is headed BMC type v but the description is of 
a coin of type via. The reference to the plate in BMC is to a coin of type via but the 
reference to the text is to a coin of type v. On several occasions he refers to ‘fragments; 
halfpennies?’ which has misled subsequent writers into believing they were the smaller 
denomination. 1 Since true halfpennies of this time are of the highest rarity, 2 it is likely that 
the coins described were either fragments of pennies — and the state of the present parcel 
renders this probable — or perhaps occasionally cut halfpennies. 

As ever I am indebted to Mr. R. H. M. Dolley for help and advice in writing this little 
note and this I gratefully acknowledge. 


LIST OF COINS 

(Those marked * are illustrated on PI. XIV.) 


Eadmund 

1 BMC I, said to read ezcaald. 
Eadred 


2 BMC I, said to read fredics. 

3* V, Norbert. +eadredrex; +N(rev.)ORBERT MON(rev.)ETA (broken but complete in mount). 

Eadwig 

4* BMC I, Leofhelm. + eadwig rex; ,\/i.eofh/ + + +/elmo/Y (chipped). 

5 II, Bedford, Baldwins. -f eadwig rev ; baed/be+da/vin-e. (fig. 1). 

Eadgar 

6 BMC I Cawelin. + eadga b ;-/- ape/ — b+/ L iN(rev.)o/Y (broken). 

7 Eanulf. + eadgarre- ; .*. /ean-/ + + + /-l-fmo / V (chipped) . 

8 Heriger. +ead x (pellet in field) ; .'. /HE(lig. )rig/ — | — b / /-(broken). 

9 Ingolf. + e ad garre +1 (crescents in legend); ,'./ingo/+ + + /dfmo/ Y (chipped). 

10 Manan. +eadgarre (pellets in legend); ,\ /NAN(both rev.)/+ + +/anno/y 
(chipped). 

11 same dies (broken). 

12* lb Sedeman(?). -| oarrbx; +/— EDEh/+ + +/ anmo/+ (broken). 

13 Ic Iol(es). +eadga — ex; rosette/iOLEs/ + H — /MON-/rosetto (broken). 

14* Winem(an?). adga ; rosette/piNEM / — b + /[ESMoN]/rosette (broken). 

15 Id Elfred. +/ea — arrexa; rosette/ELF/o-b o/RED/rosette (chipped). 

16 Another similar (?). Catalogue says ‘Brooke 1’. 

17* Thurmod. -eadgar ; rosette/ovR/o + o/MOD/- Overstruck? (broken). 

18* III Exeter, R old. arrexangfovm Y "b ~b ! +k oldmo Y e-xa+ 

Diamond stop after e of exa (bad chip). 

19* London, Athelwold. +EADGARREXANG(lig.)LORV _ ; +ADELPOLD MoliVND(lig.)oc Extra 

cross in field of rev. (broken and repaired). 3 


1 e.g. Mr. Thompson in his Inventory account 3 This coin which was in two pieces when acquired 

where he refers to ‘fragments of halfpennies?’ has been most skilfully joined by Mr. Kenneth 

2 BNJ, XXXI, p. 46. None is in the Douglas Howes, 

Museum. 
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20* Oxford, Aithelwino. + EADO ARRE + ANGLORVN ; + iEDEI.PIN"E(lig.) MONE(lig.)TAOXNA. 

21 No mint, Durand(es). — adoaeeexaxo (pellets in legend); + durandie — NE( lig)TA 

Trefoil of pellets in rev. field (chipped). 

22* No mint, Herolf(es). + eadg ar + re + angl ; +HE(lig.)R0LF7 esmoterm Annulet in 

field on rev. (broken and repaired). 

23 IV ? No mint, Thurferth. Catalogue says ‘Brooke 4’. 

24 Small fragments of four or five other coins temp. Eadgar. 

Anlaf Sihtricsson 

25* BMC 6 Radulf. — re-x; -ra-d (fragment). 



NEW LIGHT ON THE MULLINGAR FIND OF HAND 
PENCE OF rETHELRrED II 

By R. H. M. DOLLEY 

The comparative wealth of Scandinavian coin-hoards, and especially of those from Sweden, 
is such that it may seem unlikely in the extreme that there should be any problem connected 
with the coinage of /Ethelrced II to which they do not provide a clear-cut answer. In fact 
there is quite a real danger of the numismatist forgetting that the first systematic extortions 
of the Viking raiders did not begin until sixteen years after the death of Eadgar, and that 
for this period coin-hoards from Great Britain and Ireland can often be just as critical as 
their Scandinavian counterparts. For example, the 1914 ‘Pemberton’s Parlour’ hoard from 
Chester 1 still is our best evidence that the variety of First Hand with left-facing bust (Hild. 
Typ. B.l. var, a = BMC ii = North 767) belongs early rather than late in the six-year 
currency of the issue proper, and the purpose of the present note is to demonstrate that it 
is an Irish find discovered more than a century ago which provides a crucial third piece of 
evidence linking the First and Secotid Hand issues of /Ethelraxl II. Until now the only coins 
which really connected the two issues were an only recently recognized ‘mule-the-wrong- 
way-round’ in Mr. H. H. King’s cabinet 3 , and two coins of Rochester of Second Hand type 
struck from an altered First Hand obverse die which in its unaltered state had been employed 
with at least two First Hand reverses 3 . 

The Irish hoard in question is no. 265 in the Royal Numismatic Society’s recent Inventory, 
and as long ago as 1960 a hint was given that the entry there might require modification 4 . 
Mr. Thompson’s synopsis ran as follows : — 

265. MARL VALLEY, Co. West Meath, June 1841. 

150 -It Anglo-Saxon pennies (2 described) with N and R ornaments. (Deposit: Xlth century?) 

KINGS OF ENGLAND. /Ethelred II: 2 -f an unspecified number. Lindsay (H), p. 125. 

Disposition: The coins were sold in Dublin and two of them were acquired by the Rev. Mr. Fitzgerald 
of Castle Town Delvin. The fate of the ornaments is unknown. They comprised I V ring, 2 /R balls, and two 
At pins with large heads. This hoard was found on or close to a skeleton. Marl Valley is a bog lying between 
Collinstown and Turin. 

It is instructive to compare this analysis with the passage from Lindsay’s Heptarchy on 
which it is based, and especially since a comparison of the two may suggest that the source 
is far from being superseded. The all-critical passage runs as follows: — 

1841. — June. — About, the middle of this month in Marl Valley, (a bog surrounded by very high hills, lying 
botween Collinstown and Turin, County Westmeath.) a young man being employed in clearing a green 
patch of island in length about fifty perches and fourteen at its greatest breadth, in the course of his work 
came on a skeleton, on or within which he discovered one hundred and fifty silver coins, two largo silver 
pins with large heads, a ring of gold about an inch in diameter with a small opening, and two silver balls 
something about rifle size; the coins were sent by the finder to Dublin and sold for a few shillings, two 
only of them fell into the hands of Rev. Mr. Fitzgerald, of Castle Town Delvin, and proved to be Anglo- 
Saxon coins of Ethelred II. 

1 Inventory 85, cf. BNJ XXXIII (1964), pp. is relevant is denied ibid. 1966, p. 236. 

39-44. * North. Munster Antiquarian Journal VIII, 

^ BNJ XXVIII, iii (1957), p. 519. 3 (1960), p. 127. 

3 SNC 1965, p. 182. That Hild. Ethelred 1083 
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None of the coins are in fact ‘described’ — we have no details of type or moneyer — nor is it 
clear why the Inventory should have rejected the possibility, one had almost written prob- 
ability, that the /Ethel roed pennies which Lindsay mentions could have been struck — and 
concealed — in the tenth rather than the eleventh century. It is not only that considerably 
more than half of /Ethelraed’s long reign falls before instead of after the millennium, but all 
those familiar with Irish coin-hoards, and with the collections of the National Museum of 
Ireland and of the Ulster Museum, will appreciate that early issues of /Ethelrsed II are much 
more strongly represented in Irish finds than late ones. There is the further consideration 
that Lindsay makes no reference at all to the presence of Hiberno-Norse coins in this find 
from the ‘Marl Valley'’, and this in itself might be thought to indicate a date before rather 
than after c. 995, i.e. that the hoard belongs to the tenth rather than the eleventh century'. 

Other points that come to mind include the following. Firstly, Lindsay is quite specific 
that the coins were found ‘on or within’ and not ‘on or close to' the skeleton, in other words 
the association seems certain. Secondly', it is not necessary to imply that Fitzgerald bought 
the two coins in Dublin. The relationship of (Castletown) Devlin to Tevrin and Collinstown 
is such that we may suppose that his purchases were of coins which had ‘got away’ locally' 
before the main bulk of the hoard was dispatched to the capital. It seems a pity, too, that 
no attempt has been made to normalize Lindsay’s spellings of place-names, and the more so 
because ‘Turin’ is a form that has no place in any modem gazeteer that the English 
student is likely to consult. Perhaps more serious, though, is a failure to recognize in the 
‘two silver balls something about rifle size’ the sheared ends of ingots, an almost inevitable 
component of Viking-Age haclcsilver hoards of the tenth century' from Ireland, N.W. England 
and the Scottish Isles 1 . It is to be regretted, too, that the archaeologist is given no clearer 
impression of the size and form of the ‘ A T ring’. In a tenth-century context — and even more 
in an eleventh- century one — the occurrence of gold invites remark, and a citation T N 
penannular finger-ring’ not only would have occupied very little more space, but would 
have been more than warranted by the object’s importance for the archaeologist who has 
here one of the very few instances of a gold finger-ring being found in Ireland in a securely 
dated Viking-Age context. 

It would seem, however, that there are sins of omission as well as commission. Overlooked 
by the modern summary quoted, though occurring in a work which figures in its bibliography, 
is the following passage from the first volume of Richard Sainthill’s Olla Podrida : — 

Just as these shoets woro going to press Dr. Smith informed me that ho had been to Mullingar, and looked 
over about 120 pennies of Aethelraod II, all of the Hand type, among which were three of the Exeter mint, 
whose Reverses read: 

BRUN M-O EAXEEST 
GODPIKJ3 M-0 EAXECES 
LEOFSUNU M-0 EAXE 

This last reverse confirms my previous suggestion. Dr. Smith adds, these coins were found near Mullingar 
about a year ago. There was not any other coin in the hoard except ono of Eadred. There wore also a few 
bars or ingots of silver, and a very fine silver pin, with a polygonal head ; it is about five inches long.’- 

Sainthill’s ‘Dedication’ of the volume in question is dated ‘1st January 1844’, and at first 
sight the phrase ‘about a year ago’ may seem to militate against any possibility of a hoard 

1 Ibid. pp. 126-131, cf. SCBI. BM H/N. p. 25. 
n. 12. 


3 Op. cil., p. 184. 
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‘found near Mullingar’ being identical with Lindsay’s 1841 hoard from ‘Marl Valley’. However, 
there is internal evidence that Sainthill composed his preface after completing his revision 
of the proofs, and it is abundantly clear that the worthy Cork wine-shipper dispatched his 
copy to the printer over a period of many months. It could very well be, then, that the 
sheets in question were leaving his pen in the summer or early autumn of 1842, in which 
case the identity of the two finds would seem not to be seriously in doubt. 

It might be objected that the Dublin numismatist appears to be ignorant of the precise 
find-spot of the hoard which is described simply as from ‘near Mullingar’, whereas his Cork 
colleague, who should not have been so well-informed, gives a precise location, the ‘Marl 
Valley’, between Collinstown and Tcvrin. In fact this discrepancy is easily explained, and 
there is good reason why a future edition of the Inventory should list it under ‘Mullingar’. 
The name ‘Marl Vallejo’ would seem to appear on no map of the area and enquiries addressed 
by the present writer to the Irish Ordnance Survey atid to the local clergy have failed 
completely to establish even the approximate whereabouts of the bog in which the coins were 
found. To an English student this may seem astonishing, but factors to be taken into con- 
sideration include Lindsay’s position as a representative of a class which was still attempting 
to anglicize Ireland even to the extent, of ‘Englishing’ traditional place-names, and the circum- 
stance that the coins were found at the beginning of the genociclal decade 1840-1850 which 
saw the population of Ireland halved by famine, pestilence and emigration. An Irish student, 
on the other hand, finds it not at all surprising that there should exist no local memory of 
the 1841 discovery, while the balance of probability must be that 'Marl Valley’ was some 
ephemeral christening by the gentry which failed in the event to displace an enduring Gaelic 
name. Unfortunately there is more than one site ‘between Collinstown and Turin’ which 
seems to correspond to Lindsay’s vague description, though, to judge from available large- 
scale maps of the area, it may be thought that the so-called Black Lough near Knockbrach, 
Edmondstown, is the sort of vicinity wherein the ‘Marl Valley’ could have lain. For the 
present, though, ‘Mullingar’ does not mislead, and especially when ‘Marl Valley’ is added 
in parentheses. 

At this point mention should be made in passing of another Viking-Age hoard from the 
same general area, the May 1843 — not c. 1844 — discovery from near Lough Lene — not Lough 
Lynn — which Lindsay briefly listed in the 1S43/1844 volume of the Numismatic Chronicle. 
Lough Lene, however, lies to the north of Collinstown instead of to the south, and, as we shall 
see, the 1843 find’s composition and date alike are completely inconsistent with what we 
know of the 1841 discovery from ‘Marl Valley’. What is desirable, perhaps, is to draw attention 
to the points which Lindsay’s 1841 hoard from ‘Marl Valley’ and Sainthill’s pre-lS42 hoard 
from ‘near Mullingar’ have in common, and the contrast with Lindsay’s 1843 hoard from 
Lough Lynn is so marked that we may safely reject all possibility of the 1843 find being a 
parcel from that of 1841. 

In the first place, it should be noted that Collinstown and Tevrin are villages winch lie 
within ten miles of Mullingar, and that Mullingar is the only place of any real consequence 
for more than twenty miles around. In other words, Dr. (Aquilla) Smith coming from Dublin 
could very well describe the ‘Marl Valle}'’ hoard as from ‘near Mullingar’. Lough Lene, on 
the other hand, is by no means an obvious point of reference, and if Lindsay describes a 
hoard as ‘found at Lough Lyn [sic]' we may be reasonably certain that the find-spot was not 
more than a mile or so from its shores. Such a location is inconsistent with the description 
‘between Collinstown and Turin’. Secondly, Lindsay’s ‘Marl Valley’ hoard is described in a 
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book published in 1842 as having been found in June 1841, which accords well enough with 
Sainthiil's vague reference in a book published in 1844 which had taken many months to go 
through the press. Lindsay’s Lough Lene hoard, on the other hand, was not found until May 
1843. Thirdly, Lindsay’s estimate of his 1841 find is ‘one hundred and fifty silver coins’ 
which accords surprisingly well with Sainthiil’s estimate of ‘about 120 pennies'. In contrast 
the Lough Lene find of 1843 consisted of only 27 coins ( not 25) 1 . Fourthly, it should be noticed 
that in the case of Lindsay’s 1841 hoard two coins taken at random both were of ‘Ethelred II’, 
while Sainthiil’s was composed — with just one exception — entirely of ‘pennies of /Ethelrted 
II’. Lindsay’s Lough Lene find, on the other hand, contained no coin later than Eadgar, 
and even the two coins of that reign need be no later than the early 960s. Finally, a feature 
common to the ‘Marl Valley’ and ‘near Mullingar’ hoards is their inclusion of silver ornaments 
and ingots, whereas the 27 coins appear to be the totality of the obviously much smaller 
deposit from Lough Lene. 

A legitimate comment at this point is that Irish coin-hoards composed predominantly 
of pennies of /Ethelrted II would seem to be quite exceptional. Indeed the only parallel that 
comes at once to mind is the much smaller 1923 find from near Kildare ( Inventory 134 s.v. 
‘DUBLIN (District)’). Moreover, dLthelrred II pennies in any proportion are not exactly 
common in Irish finds, the number of hoards where one or more are recorded as present 
being half-a-dozen at most 2 . 

It can be accepted, then, that Lindsay’s ‘Marl Valley’ and Sainthiil’s ‘near Mullingar’ 
finds are one and the same, and it is instructive to attempt a new assessment of the hoard 
on the basis of the two independent accounts. Of prime importance, naturally, is the positive 
evidence that the hoard belongs to the tenth century. We are told specifically that all the 
/Ethelrsed II coins were of ‘Hand’ type, and, as wo shall see, the recorded details of the 
legends of three coins of Exeter afford a presumption that both the substantive Hand issues 
were present. In other words, the hoard cannot well be earlier than c. 985, while the absence 
of Crux coins suggests a terminus ante quern c. 991. It seems legitimate, therefore, to substitute 
'c. 990’ for the earlier estimate of ‘Xlth century ?’ which failed in any case to attach sufficient 
importance to the apparent absence of coins from the Hiberno-Norse series. A provisional 
re-asscssment of the ‘Marl Valley’ entry might run something as follows: — 

MULLINGAR, district N.E. of, Co. Westmeath, June 1841. 

120-150 At Anglo-Saxon pennies with N and ,R ornaments etc. Deposit: c. 990. 

KINGS OF ENGLAND. Eadred, BMC{A) type?, 1. ASthelrsed II, BMC(A) type ii, var. a-f, 120-150 
(including 3 of Exeter, moneyors Brim, Godwine and Leofsunu). 

The ornaments included 1 penannular A’ finger-ring, at least 2 At pins with large heads (1 polygonal 
and the pin some 5 inches in length), and at least 2 sheared ends of At ingots together with others ( ?) more 
complete. Both the coins and ornaments were associated with a skeleton. The identity of the find-spot 
(‘Marl Valley’) is uncertain, but lay somo 10 miles N.E. of Mullingar between Collinstown and Tovrin. 

Lindsay (H), p. 125: Sainthii), OP, I, p. 184. 

Disposition: the coins — with 2 exceptions — were supposed by Lindsay to have been sent to Dublin for 
sale, but Aquilla Smith was able to inspect the bulk if not the entirety of the hoard at or near Mullingar. 

There indeed one might very well have had to leave the problem, but there are two further 
sources which throw considerably more light on the composition of the hoard, and which 
broadly vindicate the modifications to the Inventory summary detailed above. 

1 NC 1S43/1844 pp. 216 & 217 leaves absolutely & 127, and p. 52, nos. 137 & 154) but wo should 

no room for doubt on this score. A new appraisal perhaps not altogether exclude the possibility that, 
of the find is in course of preparation. the odd coin of ASthelrsed II could have been present 

2 SCBI, BM H/N lists only four (p. 51, nos. 123 in p. 51, no. 131 and p. 52, no. 135. 



The first of these sources is represented by a run of 13 First and Second, Hand pennies of 
/Ethelroed II now in the coin-cabinet of the National Museum of Ireland, and appearing 
to derive from the Royal Irish Academy’s collections appropriated when the Museum was 
first set up by the Morley/Hicks-Beach administration of eighty years ago. There are 5 
entire coins all of First Hand type, the mints amd moneycrs and details of the reverse legends 
being as follows: — 


Lincoln, Faert.hen 
London, Oscytel 
‘ Hamtun Lifing 1 
Thctjord, Spyrling 
Winchester, Ingelri 


-fF-.ER.DEN M“0 LIND 
-f OSCVTEL M - 0 LVNDO 
-fLIPING M — O AMTVN 
-fsrVllLING M“0 DEODIO 
INGELRI M — O f INTO 


c/. Hild. 1704 
cf. Hild. 2840 
cf. Hild. 1208 
cf. Hild. 3810 
cf. Hild. 4251 


In this connection it may be observed that the second letter of the name of the moneyer 
of the Thetford coin is particularly clear, and is beyond doubt a ‘P’. It is to be hoped that this 
will end once and for all injudicious attempts to restore Hildebrand’s aberrant form 
‘Swyrling’ which still creeps into print despite its rejection by no less an authority than the 
late Professor Eilert Ekwall (Early London Personal Names, Lund, 1947, p. 62). 

There are 7 fragmentary coins of the same First Hand type, and details are as follows: — 


Dover, Osferth 
London, Cynsige 
'Hamtun' (?), ? 2 
Tolnes, Manna 
Winchester, Frythemund 
Winchester, Ingelri 
York, Thorstan ( ?) 

The one coin of Second Hand 
London ( ?), Osulf 3 


-f OSPE M - 0 DOFRR 

-f CYNSIGE VNDONI 

E or G M~0 H 

4- MANNA M O TOT A 

4 PR O pINT 

-fINGLRI M pINTONI 

4 » M - 0 EPER 

type is fragmentary: — 

4- OSVLF JI~0 


Hild. 427 var. 
cf. Hild. 2294 
? cf. Hild. 1253 
cf. Hild. 3855 
cf. Hild. 4222 
cf. Hild. 4253 
Hild. 934 var. ( ?) 


cf. Hild. 2877/8/9 


There can be little doubt, though, that it is from the same hoard, and the patina is particu- 
larly convincing. 

The National Museum parcel, then, is characterized by the circumstance that it embraces 
two consecutive issues of .Ethelrsed II, with First Hand coins outnumbering Second. At 
this point we may revert to the ‘Marl Valley’ hoard, and recall that it was inferred that 
the same two types of rEthelra-d II were there represented 1 . The evidence is as follows. Three 
coins are described as of the Exeter mint, the moneyers being Brun, Godwine and Leofsunu. 
If we consult Hildebrand it is to find that Brun is there recorded for First Hand but not for 
Second Hand and Crux, while Godwine occurs in First Small Cross and First Hand, but 
again not in Second Hand and Crux. Leofsunu, on the other hand, is not recorded in First. 
Hand but is known for Second Hand. The position is not modified if we take into account 
coins in the British Museum and those recorded in the Fitzwilliam, Hunter and Copenhagen 
Sylloges. In other words there seems a fair presumption that two of the three Exeter coins 


1 Probably Northampton. 

2 The only E moneyer at an H mint 

recorded in this typo in Hildebrand is Leofsig(e) 
at ‘Hamtun’ which is probably Northampton. 

The only o moneycrs at an H mint are 

Leofsig(e) and Lifing, likewise at ‘Hamtun’ which 
again is probably Northampton. 


3 Osulf is recorded by Hildebrand at London in 
Second Hand only. He was, however, a First Hand 
moneyer of Ipswich and a Crux moneyer of Thetford. 
Second Hand, of course, is not known of York the 
fourth mint where an Osulf is known in tho first 
half of the reign of iEthelried II. 

4 Supra p. 15. 



seen by Smith were of First Hand type and one of Second. Granted that in isolation this 
argument might be considered far from final — formally at least there seems no reason why 
Leofsunu might not one day turn up in First Hand, even though it might seem a little unlikely 
that Brun and Godwine should both be found eventually striking in Second Hand — the 
coincidence with the pattern of the parcel of 13 coins in the National Museum of Ireland 
cannot but impress an Irish student familiar with the pattern of late tenth- century hoards 
from Ireland and the Western Isles. Once again we must stress how different is the pattern 
presented by the only other hoard from Ireland with a substantial proportion of Hand coins, 
the 1923 find from near Kildare which has been touched upon already 1 . Most of the coins 
from this quite limited hoard are in the National Museum of Ireland, despite statements 
to the contrary, and deficiencies in the original publication and in the Inventory fisting 
justify a summary recapitulation of its essential content: — 

First Small Cross issue — 'Hamtun'," Cytm, 1. 

First Hand issue — Canterbury, Boia, 2: Exeter, Brun, 1: Gloucester, Leofsige, 1: Lincoln, Coding, 3; 
Grind, 1 ; Unbeng, 1 : London, vEthestan, 1 ; Byrunsige, 3 ; God, 1 ; Leofric, 1 ; Sibwine, 1 : Lydford, dithered, 
1: Rochester, Sid(e)win(e), 2: York, .Elfstan, 1; Colgrim, 1; Frostulf, 1; Isu(l)f, 1; Thorstan, 1. 

First Hand variety ( 1 . facing bust) 3 — Shrewsbury, divie, 1 . 

Second Hand issue — Exeter, Byrhsige, 2: London, /I'ilfwer(d), 1 ; dithered, 1 ; Atheulf, 1 : Lydford, Godwine, 
1 : Thetford, Eadgar 1 . 

Benediction Hand variety — 1 Hamuric ’, 4 Isegel. 

To be stressed is the inclusion in a much smaller parcel of a much wider range of types and 
varieties, and in particular one would draw attention to the latest coin which provides a 
terminus post quern of c. 991, i.e. is later than any coin which it is possible to associate with 
the 1841 hoard from Mullingar. 

The second neglected source of information concerning the 1841 hoard is the London sale- 
catalogue (Sotheby, 8: xi: 1894) of the Sir Benjamin Chapman collection. On this catalogue’s 
title-page Sir Benjamin is described as ‘of Killua Castle, Clonmellon, Co. Meath, Ireland’, 
but in point of fact Clonmellon and Killua Castle lie just across the mearing in Co. Westmeath. 
It is possible that the explanation of the error could be that the post-town was Athboy 
which was also the nearest railway station, and which is in Co. Meath. What is more important 
is that Killua Castle is no more than twenty miles from Mullingar, and ten from Collinstown 
and from Tcvrin. In other words, the Chapman seat was situate some twelve miles at most 
from the presumed find-spot of Saintliill’s ‘Marl Valley’ hoard. It can be shown, too, that Sir 
Benjamin had inherited a very substantial portion of his coin-cabinet, if not indeed the 
totality of it, from Sir Montague Chapman who had been very active as a collector in the 
1840s and 1850s. It was Sir Montague, for example, whom we may suppose to have acquired, in 
all probability from a find from near Belfast, the Ormonde pistole that is now one of the glories 
of the collections of the American Numismatic Society. There were 171 lots in the sale of 
which the first 27, comprising a total of 183 coins, purported to be composed of Anglo-Saxon 
coins. In fact the total of Anglo-Saxon coins did not exceed 175, since at least 8 of the coins 
so described belong patently to the Irish series, and of the Anglo-Saxon pieces no fewer 
than 92 were of the First and Second Hand issues of .Kthelrsed II, a disproportion that would 
suggest the acquisition of a parcel at least from an Irish hoard even if the cabinet as a whole 

1 Supra p. 15. coin was there overlooked. 

2 Probably Northampton. 4 Certainly Southampton. 

3 Cf. BNJ XXXIII (1964), pp. 34-38, but this 


c 



had not been dominated by Irish coins. What is remarkable, too, is how the pattern of the 
remaining Anglo-Saxon coins broadly confirms to their overall incidence in Irish finds, and 
it is made abundantly clear that the Chapman cabinet had drawn little if at all on English 
sources for its representation of the Anglo-Saxon series. Just how disproportionate, too, is 
the total of 92 coins of the Hand issues can be gauged from the circumstance that the cabinet 
could boast no more than a dozen pennies of Eadgar, and of Crux pennies of rE their ted II 
precisely two. 

The ten lots which contained the 92 Hand coins were described by the 1894 cataloguer 
in the following terms : — 


13 jEthelred II, Pennies (Rud. XXII, 9), Hand of Providence typo, bust to right diademed, rev. Hand 

of Providence between a.oj., struck at Bardney, Bath, Canterbury, Chester, Derby (2), Exeter, 
Huntingdon, Ipswich and Shaftesbury, all scarce mints, well preserved 10 

14 Others of same type of Derby, Exeter, Huntingdon, Ipswich, Lydford, Norwich, Rochester, 

Shaftesbury, Stamford and Southampton, all scarce mints, well preserved 10 

15 Others of same type of Derby, Exeter, Ipswich, Norwich, Southampton, Stamford (2), Thetford, 

Totnes, Watchet, and Winchester, mostly scarce mints, well preserved 11 

16 Others of same type of Thetford (3), Totnes, Walton [sic] and London (5), well preserved 10 

17 Others of London (5), Winchester (2), and York (2), well preserved 9 

18 Others of London (4), Winchester (3), and York (2), mostly well preserved 9 


19 Others (Rud. XXII, 13), with sceptre before bust, rev. Hand of Providence as beforo, of Exeter, 

Lewes, Ilchester, London, Oxford, Shaftesbury, Totnes, Wilton and Winchester, mostly scarce 
mints, well preserved 9 

20 Others of same type of Exeter (3), London (5), and Winchester [(2) ?], with various moneyers’ 

names, well preserved 10 

21 Others of same type of Exeter (2), London (7), and Winchester, well preserved 10 

22 Others similar, of similar type, with bust only to left (Brit. Mas. Cat. vol. H. p. 203, type ii) of 

Chester (2) and London; and another of same type with sceptre beforo bust to left, of Canterbury, 
all very rare, the last an unpublished variety 4 

By what can only be described as a fortunate chance, lot 22 was purchased for the English 
National Collection, and examination of the actual coins in the trays of the British Museum 
established that the Chester coins indeed had the left-facing bust which a recent note has 
argued constitutes an early and very localized variant of the First Hand issue proper. The 
London coin, however, proves to be a perfectly normal First Hand penny with a right-facing 
bust, the cataloguer having been led astray by a mis-striking from a very worn die. The 
Canterbury coin also proves to be mis-deseribed but here we may he perhaps doubly tolerant 
of the cataloguer’s shortcomings. He did at least recognize a rarity which is without parallel 
in the whole of the coinage of jEthelrsed II, and the variety is one discussed in a separate 
paper in this same number of the Journal 1 . 


1 Infra p. 22. 
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The Chapman cabinet, then, contained 62 First Hand and 30 Second Hand pennies of 
/Ethelracd II, and it is noteworthy that the patina of the four coins purchased by the British 
Museum should prove to be consistent with that of the 12 First Hand and 1 Second Hand 
pennies in the National Museum at Dublin. Admittedly the British Museum coins may give 
a superficial appearance of being marginally darker, but allowance has to be made for the 
well-known ‘B.M. colour’, a feature of those silver coins in the English National Collection 
which have been exposed for any length of time to the London atmosphere. It is only in the 
last year or two, it may be noted, that the staff of the Coin Room has ceased to include at 
least one member who could remember the days when the Department was heated by an 
open coal-fire with a lockable fire-guard ! What this present paper is going to suggest, then, 
is that the parcel of Hand coins seen by Aquilla Smith in the Mullingar neighbourhood c. 
1842 included those pieces in the Chapman cabinet dispersed in 1894, while the smaller parcel 
without provenance which passed from the Royal Irish Academy to the National Museum 
at Dublin represents a proportion of the residue dispersed in Dublin very soon after the 
hoard’s discovery. Sir Montague probably took his pick of the find, and the present writer 
is reluctant to accept Lindsay’s suggestion that the bulk of the hoard was disposed of in 
the metropolis. It seems much more likely that it remained in Co. Westmeath, and, remember- 
ing that c. 1842 Ireland was still virtually without railways, we may wonder whether the 
statement that Smith ‘had been to Mullingar’ does not imply a visit to Killua Castle itself. 
The county town of Westmeath would have been the obvious centre for such an excursion, 
and a natural route would have been for Smith to proceed to Mullingar by express canal- 
boat, and to continue to Killua Castle by car. In 1843 the express boat covered the 52 miles 
from Dublin to Mullingar in seven and a half hours, and the fare was 5/6 (first-class) with 
breakfast l/3d and dinner 2/- (wine and/or spirits included) 1 . Mullingar, too, was the only 
place of real consequence in the whole county, and the only one with which Smith could 
assume that, his Munster correspondent would be familiar. 

Accepting, then, that lots 13-22 in the 1894 Chapman sale represent a very substantial 
parcel from the 1841 Mullingar (‘Marl Valley’) hoard, we have still to consider the implica- 
tions for the date of the treasure’s concealment. Already in the Sainthill account there was a 
hint that the hoard included both the substantive Hand issues (BMC types ii var. a and ii 
var. b : North 766 and 768), but it would have been to go beyond the evidence to have argued 
that a 2 : 1 ratio of the issues is to be inferred from Smith’s note on the readings of 3 Exeter 
pennies. In this connection, incidentally, it should be observed that Smith recorded only 
3 legends, whereas the Chapman parcel appears to have included at least 9 coins of Exeter. 
The explanation of this discrepancy is probably that Sainthill edited Smith's communication, 
and selected the readings which were ‘new’. However, the same 2 : 1 ratio is broadly reflected 
in the Chapman parcel where there arc — minor variants excepted — 60 First Hand pennies 
as against 29 Second Hand pennies. There is a certain amount of evidence that Second Hand 
was not struck on the same scale as First Hand — -Hildebrand for example records 291 varieties 
of his Type B.l and only 192 of his Type B.2, and in the 1923 Kildare hoard certainly deposited 
in or after 991 there were 24 normal First and only 7 normal Second Hand pennies 2 . On the 
other hand, there is more evidence than is usually conceded that the Second Hand type was 
a substantive sexennial issue in its own right — we may instance the neglected implications 

1 Cf. Iv. B. Nowlan in Social Life in Ireland 2 The First Hand total includes 3 coins of York 
1S00-4 - 5 (ed. R. B. McDowell, Dublin, 1957), pp. wronglv erected by Wells into a variant. 

116-118. 
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of the Isleworth find ( Inventory 203) — and it must be accepted that Benediction Hand variety 
(BMC type ii f : North 769) was not present in the 1841 hoard from near Mullingar. Con- 
sequently the year 990 may be accepted as a terminus ante qucm, and the only real question 
outstanding is how soon after 985 the ‘Marl Valley’ hoard was concealed. That the interval 
of time was not very great seems to be suggested by an analysis of the mints of the Second 
Hand coins which may be listed as follows: — 


Exeter (6) 
Ilchester 
Shaftesbury 
Totnes 


Lewes 

London (13) 
Oxford 


Wilton 


Winchester (4) 

Granted that Lincoln and York appear not to have been striking in this issue, granted that 
the output of the crippled mint of Chester was still exiguous, there is evidence in plenty that 
coin moved freely around England 1 . One cannot ignore the absence of coins of mints such as 
Canterbury and Thetford, and the predominance of coins struck south of the Thames, and 
the very high proportion of coins from the mints of Wessex, both facts being indisputable, 
must surely mean that the latest coins left England not all that long after the inception of 
the Second Hand type. We will probably not be very far wrong if we suggest that the 'Marl 
Valley’ hoard was buried in or about the year 986, a far cry, it may be thought, from the 
‘Xlth century?’ proposed not all that many years ago. 

One minor problem is propounded by the solitary coin of Eadred (946-955) to which 
reference was made by Aquilla Smith. As is well known.it is quite exceptional for tenth-century 
hoards to include English coins struck both before and after the great reform of Eadgar, 
but sufficient instances are recorded that it would be difficult indeed to shake the Dublin 
doctor’s testimony on this point. Admittedly one is tempted to speculate that eadred 
could be misread and blundered EADPEA(rd), but the fact remains that Smith was a numis- 
matist who excelled in description, and there are few of his contemporaries less likely to 
confuse the very different portrait pennies of Eadred — bust breaking legend and head 
crowned — and of Edward the Martyr — diademed head within an inner circle. There is the 
second consideration that Sir Montague Chapman would appear to have ‘creamed’ this hoard 
from just outside the gates of his demense, and it is noteworthy that the 1894 sale include 
no coin of Edward the Martyr, though clearly the cataloguer was competent to recognize 
one, but five pennies of Eadred (lot 8), all apparently of the common two-line type ( BMC 
type i : Brooke 1 : North 705/6). The inclusion of hacksilver is quite an archaic feature of 
the find under discussion — there are not many hoards from Ireland or indeed Great Britain 
which include post-Eadgar coins and sheared ingots — and the present writer is perfectly 
happy to accept the Eadred penny as a parallel anachronism, as a piece of bullion rather 
than as a coin. 

1 One may instance from this reign coins of the only coins of /Ethelroed II found to date in 
London or Southwark and of Thetford found at the highly competent excavations directed by 
Choddar, and of Maldon found at Winchester — Messrs. Philip Rahtz and Martin Biddle respectively. 
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In conclusion it may be found useful to have a revised summary of the 1841 Mullingar 
(‘Marl Valley’) hoard taking account of all the evidence reviewed in this paper: — 

MULLINGAR, district N.E. of, Co. Westmeath, June 1841 

120-150 At Anglo-Saxon pennies (106 listed) with N and R ornaments etc. Deposit: c. 986. 

KINGS OF ENGLAND. Eadred, BMC(A) type i (?), 1. ASthelraed n, BMC(A) type ii —Chester: 
jElfstan, 1; Leomman, 1. BMG( A) type ii var. a — Barnstaple, 1. Bath, 1. Canterbury, 1. Chester, 1. Derby, 4. 
Dover, Osferth, 1. Exeter, 3 (including Brun and Godwins). Huntingdon, 2. Ipswich, 3. Lincoln, Faerthon, 1. 
London, 17 (including Cynaige, Godwins and Oscytel). Lydford, 1. Northampton, 3 (including Lifing). 
Norwich, 2. Rochester, 1. Shaftesbury, 2. Stamford, 3. Thetford, 5 (including Spyrling). Totnes, 3 (including 
Manna). Watchet, 1. Wilton, l. Winchester, 9 (including Frythemund and Ing(e)lri (2)). York, 5 (including 
Thorstan). Uncertain Mint, 1. 

BMC(A) type ii var. d. — Exeter, 6 (including Leofsunu). Ilchester, 1. Lewes, I. London, 14 (including 
Osulf). Oxford, 1. Shaftesbury, 1. Totnes, 1 Wilton, 1. Winchester, 4. 

BMC( A) type ii unpublished var — Canterbury, Leofric, 1. 

The ornamonts included 1 penannular A r finger-ring, at least 2 At pins with large heads (1 polygonal 
and the pin some 5 inches in length), and at least 2 sheared ends of At ingots together with others ( ?) more 
complete. Both the coins and ornaments were associated with a skeleton. The identity of the find spot 
(‘Marl Valloy’) is uncertain but lay some 10 miles N.E. of Mullingar between Collinstown and Tevrin. 

Lindsay (H), p. 125: Sainthill, OP, I, p. 184: sale-catalogue of Sir Benjamin Chapman collection (Sotheby, 
8: xi: 1894), lots 13-22: R. H. M. Dolloy, BNJ XXXV (1966), pp. 12-21. 

Disposition: the coins — with 2 exceptions — were supposed by Lindsay to have been sent to Dublin for 
sale, but later Aquitla Smith travelled to Mullingar to inspect the bulk if not the entirety of the hoard, 
very probably in Sir Montague Chapman’s cabinet at Killua Castle near Clonmellon. More than 90 of tho 
coins were dispersed in the London saleroom in 1 894, 4 of them finding their way to the British Museum. 
Another 13 coins apparently from tho hoard are in the National Museum of Ireland ex the cabinet of the 
Royal Irish Academy. 



AN UNPUBLISHED LINK BETWEEN THE FIRST AND 
SECOND HAND TYPES OF ^ETHELR^ED II 

By R. H. M. DOLLEY 

On p. 182 of the Numismatic Circular for 1965, Mr. J. D. Brand has drawn attention to a 
case where the addition of a sceptre to a First Hand obverse die of the moneyer Sidewine 
at Rochester has enabled it to be used with a Second Hand reverse in order to strike normal 
coins of the later issue. Very properly Mr. Brand has urged students to be on the lookout 
for other instances, but the present writer is convinced that they will be found to be very 
few and far between. In particular he would observe that it is only with the ‘Southern’ 
First Hand bust that the addition to the obverse type of a sceptre would not cry out for 
detection — it is too easy to forget that it is one of the features of the Second Hand issue that 
virtually all the dies appear to have been cut by one hand, whereas in First Hand regional 
schools of engraving are clearly to be distinguished. Moreover there is some evidence that 
it was the reverse type which was critical for issue in both Anglo-Saxon and Norman times, 
and the normal First Hand reverse die leaves little room for the addition of the extra strokes 
of the cuff which are for the modern student just as esesntial a ‘difference’ as the pellets 
added beneath the a and co. What it is planned to publish in this note is a unique coin in 
the British Museum where alteration of a reverse die has been attempted. 

The coin in question was purchased in 1894 at the Chapman sale at Sotheby’s. It formed 
part of lot 22, the other coins, all acquired by the Museum, being two First Hand pennies 
of Chester with left-facing bust, and a normal but battered and mis-described First Hand 
penny of the London moneyer Godwine, a die-duplicate of Hild. 2612. Elsewhere in this 
Journal it is argued that the ultimate provenance of all four coins is the 1841 hoard from near 
Mullingar in Co. Westmeath {supra, pp. 12-21). In other words the possibility of Scandinavian 
imitation can be dismissed, and it is also clear that the tampering with the reverse die must 
have occurred something like five years before the striking of coin in Ireland can possibly 
have begun. As will be seen clearly from the accompanying illustration {infra, p. 23, Fig. 1). 
the penny in the British Museum is from an obverse die of anomalous work, and the obverse 
legend may be transcribed -f - ebelre+dreaneo. The reverse die, on the other hand, is 
a perfectly normal First Hand reverse to which has been added two pellets in the field, one 
beneath the a and the other beneath the w, apparently to secure that the coin would pass 
as a penny of the Second Hand issue. The legend is normal and may be transcribed +leofric 
m — o caentJxa. The weight is 1-20 grammes or 18-5 grains, a figure which leaves no room 
for doubt that the coin in fact belongs to the Second Hand issue which was fairly strongly 
represented in the Mullingar find. 

Neither the obverse nor the reverse die of the penny in question is represented in the 
Systematic Collection in the Royal Coin Cabinet at Stockholm, but this is no more than a 
timely reminder of the fact that our knowledge of the First and Second Hand issues of 
/E their aed II is still far more fragmentary than some students would appear to appreciate. 
That the obverse die of the British Museum coin is of anomalous work need not occasion con- 
cern — in Southern England there exist from several mints such pieces of First but not 
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Fig. 1 

of Second Hand type, for example at Canterbury Hild. 131 and 215 — and there is not the 
least reason to suspect irregularity of a criminal order. On the other hand, what is clear is 
that the sceptre is an addition barely squeezed into a quite inadequate space so that the 
third of the pellets of the head is superimposed upon the king’s lips. In other words, an attempt 
has been made to convert both the obverse and reverse dies into those of the Second Hand 
issue. 

The attempt was a clumsy one, but that the alteration should have been essayed has 
implications which the numismatist cannot ignore. For some years, now, there would seem 
to have been an undercurrent of mistrust concerning the clear distinction now drawn 
between the First and Second Hand types which seem to the present writer indisputably 
to constitute two emissions of equal status running each for six years. This mistrust seems 
to ignore the fact that the two issues were struck on completely different weight-standards, 
while rejection of the sexennial type-cycle raises a number of questions that seem not to 
have been posed, let alone answered. For example, if there had not been demonetisation of 
First Hand, it is curious that only the far less common Second Hand coins appear to have 
been present in the Isleworth find of 1886. If, too, we attempt to calculate a septennial cycle 
from 1003 onwards one finds the Oxford mint surviving the sack of 1009 only to cease 
production without apparent reason at the end of the following year, while a backwards 
calculation necessitates a parallel rejection of the observed coincidence between the sack 
of Wirral in 979/980 and a complete disruption of striking at Chester. Nor does this exhaust 
the objections that can be brought forward to various alternatives to the sexennial cycle 
calculated from 973, but it is hoped that they are sufficient to show that a septennial cycle 
was not lightly dismissed as a hypothesis nor a sexennial one proposed without very careful 
thought. 

What is highly significant is that an engraver should have troubled to alter dies. Had the 
Second Hand type not been substantive, the labour would have been superfluous, and it is 
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interesting to note in particular that the obverse die also was altered. The natural interpreta- 
tion is that Second Hand coins were to be identified principally by the pellets added to the 
reverse type, but that in cases of doubt reference was made to the sceptre on the obverse. 
The two designs probably were too close for convenience, but we must not forget that in c. 
985 the English sexennial cycle was still to some extent experimental. It is suggested, though, 
that the absence of muling between the two issues may possess unlooked for significance. 
When two classes had very different reverses, mules ‘the-right-way-round’, i.e. bringing 
back into use discarded obverse dies, could very well be tolerated, as the possibility of abuse 
was negligible. Indeed, a ‘follow-up’ of the careers of moneyers known to have struck such 
mules soon establishes that any offence was far from being heinous, unless one supposes 
that the authorities virtually never caught up with the offenders. When, however, two reverses 
were as alike as First and Second Hand, and when the second issue was struck on a very 
different weight-standard, muling could be thought objectionable, and especially in the 
first few weeks of the new emission when recourse to it was most likely to be had, since the 
authorities would need to be on their guard against any attempt to pay in as ‘heavy’ some 
of the new ‘light’ pieces. Indeed, one may wonder whether some such sharp practice does 
not lie behind that most curious mule ‘the-wrong- way-round’ of the Lewes moneyer Theodgar 
in Mr. H. H. King’s cabinet (BNJ XXVIII, iii (1957), p. 519, no. 20 — ominously perhaps 
Theodgar’s latest recorded coin). 

However this may be, the Canterbury penny in lot 22 of the Chapman sale of 1894 does 
represent an important and unpublished variant of the Second Hand type, and throws 
considerable light on the transition from the preceding issue. That it was picked out and 
placed in a lot with other rarities reflects the greatest credit upon the cataloguer, and it is no 
less significant that the lot was bought by the English National Collection. Unfortunately 
the purchase was too late for the coin to be included in the British Museum Catalogue, but 
it may serve as a reminder of how urgent it has become that the Anglo-Saxon coins in the 
British Museum be included in the Sylloge of Coins of the British Isles. As the coverage of 
that series becomes progressively more complete, so the absence from it of major cabinets 
becomes at once more serious and more pronounced. 



FURTHER SOUTHAMPTON/WINGHESTER DIE-LINKS IN 
THE REIGN OF /ETHELR/ED II 

By R. H. M. DOLLEY 

For many years now serious students of the Anglo-Saxon coinage have been exercised by 
the problem of distinguishing those pennies struck at Northampton — an undoubted mint — 
from those struck at Southampton — likewise an undoubted mint. In both cases the mint- 
signature is h(e)amtvne or a shortening thereof, and one of the earliest discoveries of the 
Anglo-Irish team working on the Swedish hoards since 1952 was a die-link which elfectively 
demolished Wells’ claim that spellings he am- were Mercian 1 . Here the same obverse die 
was used by one and the same moneyer, Seolca, with reverse dies reading hamtv, heamtv 
and fincst(r), and it could be noted further that the quite unusual Continental Germanic 
name of the moneyer is one that is found on coins only at ‘Hamtun’ and Winchester. Sub- 
sequent research has established that the style of the obveise die in question is one that is 
peculiar to Wessex, and if anything would seem certain in late Saxon numismatics it is that 
some of the h(e)amtvn coins were struck at Southampton. 

In this note an evaluation will be made of 66 coins of .Ethelrajd II which lie in the trays of 
the Systematic Collection of the Royal Coin Cabinet at Stockholm under the general heading 
‘Hamtune’. They purport to be by some 18 different moneyers, and their distribution as 
between the different issues of the reign is shown in summary form in the following table: — 
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— 
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— 
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— 
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— 
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— 

— 

— 
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— 
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— 

1 

1 

6 
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— 
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1 

— 

1 
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3 

1 18 

19 

6 

1 

o 
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1 R. H. M. Dolley, ‘The Mints of Northampton, Southampton and Hamwieh — a Provisional Note’, 
SNC 1956, pp. 169-161, 
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At once there will be noticed the disproportion between the 4 coins of the first two substantive 
types of the reign, and the 62 coins from the period after the introduction of the Crux type 
c. 991, a disproportion which is not materially reduced when we cut hack the second figure 
by half-a-dozen or so by excluding pieces of doubtful authority. In this connection it is 
impossible not to bring into consideration the fact that active in the first two types of the 
reign and closing down apparently very soon after c. 991 there is the mint of ‘Hamwic’ 
which is certainly Southampton. In other words there may be thought to exist a distinct 
possibility that before c. 991 all ‘Hamtun’ coins are of Northampton, those of Southampton 
being distinguished by the mint-signature ‘Hamwic’, whereas after c. 991 the ‘Hamtun’ 
mint-signature can embrace coins of both mints, and it is this hypothesis that the present 
note is designed to test. 

For this purpose it seems most convenient to consider the coins of each individual moneyer 
separately, and to take them in chronological order with observations on each. 

Leofsige 

First Hand (Hild. 1253): Crux (Hild. 1252/1254/1255). 

Leofsige is also known for the ‘Reform’ type of Eadgar and for Edward the Martyr. In both 
cases there has been a feeling that the mint is Northampton, though conclusive proof of this 
may be thought not to exist. At Winchester he is not known at the material time, and the 
weight of the evidence must be that under .Lthelrjed II he is a inoneycr of Northampton. 

Lifts o 

First Hand (Hild. 1267/1268): Second Hand (Hild. 1269). 

There is no evidence to connect this moneyer with Winchester, and, while it cannot be pre- 
tended that style is decisive in the First Hand issue as between southern Mercia and eastern 
Wessex, the coins, like that of Leofsige in the same issue, have no markedly West Saxon 
features. Accordingly there would seem every reason for us to continue to give coins of 
Lifinc to Northampton, and, though again there is no absolute rule to be erected — indeed 
there are many exceptions — Leof — is a prototheme which is met with more frequently outside 
than inside Wessex. 

Bkuninc 

Crux (Hild. 1243/1244/1245/1246/1247 /'1247a/1248/1248a/1292) : Long Cross (Hild. 1242). 
The name is one that in this reign appears to be peculiar to ‘Hamtun’. Later it is found at 
London, Nottingham and York — the attribution of Hild. Cnut 48 to Bath cannot well be 
maintained. In the Crux type of ASthelraed, Hild. 1247 and 1247a are die-duplicates, and the 
unusual workmanship, peculiarly blundered legends and anomalous weights (1-74 and 1-65 
grammes — 26'8 and 25-4 grains) mean that they can be assigned with confidence to the class 
of Scandinavian imitations. We are left with a total of 7 obverse dies, and if the mint had 
been Southampton it would have been indeed remarkable if not one had exhibited the minor 
varieties of the Crux design that are so remarkable a feature of the transition to the Long 
Cross type. The single Long Cross obverse is of a style that is found over the whole country, 
but again early Winchester coins of this issue are often distinguished by stylistic quirks 
absent from the piece under consideration. There would seem good reason, then, for us to 
associate with Northampton all the coins of this moneyer, the imitative pieces excepted. 



Leofstan 

Crux (Hild. 1256/1257) 

Leofstan is not otherwise known for the reign at a mint in Wessex, and ins absence from 
Winchester is probably significant. In the Crux type he is recorded by Hildebrand at Ayles- 
bury, Canterbury, Ipswich, London, Southwark and York. All in ail. then, Northampton 
seems the more likely candidate. 

Leofwine 

Crux (Hild. 1250/1261): Long Cross (Hild 1262/1263): Last Small Cross (Hild. 125b, 
1258a/1259/1260/1260a) 

In the Crux type a Leofwine is recorded by Hildebrand as striking at Dover, Lewes, London, 
Maldon, Southwark, Tamworth, Thetford, Wallingford and York — the eschews,) of mints 
in Wessex is quite remarkable. In Long Cross the mints are Chester. Lewes. London. Norwich. 
Romney and Southwark with the odd die at Taunton and Wilton. The Helmet issue, doubtless 
struck by Leofwine at Northampton though no coin of his was known to Hildebrand, shows 
a moncyer of the name at Chester. Lewes, London, Winchester and York, and posBibh’ at 
Bath though in the opinion of the writer Hild. 71 is misattributed. For Last Small- Cross 
the picture is that a Leofwine is known for Bedford, Chester. Lincoln. London. Newark. 
Norwich, Stamford, Winchester and York, and again one would stress the disproportion 
as between the one mint in Wessex and the eight elsewhere. Reverting to the coins of 
‘Ham tun’, the two Crux pennies are of impeccable style, and the two Long Cross pennies 
share a reverse die. Neither obverse has the small bust so very characteristic of Wessex and 
found in the case of the Wilton coins of the type and moneyer. The absence of the moncyer 
from Winchester when taken against this background cannot be ignored, and alreudy the 
case for the attribution of the ‘Hamtun’ coins to Northampt on is too cogent lightly to be 
set aside. In the Last Small Cross issue, Hild. 12oS and 1258a arc die-duplicates, as are 'Hild 
1260 and 1260a. A feature of all three obverse dies is a small cross added to the die before 
the king’s face, and we are probably to accept Wells' suggestion that this was a privy-mark 
to distinguish coins of Northampton from those of Southampton 1 . What is decisive that, thr- 
coins are of Northampton, for all that a Leofwine had begun striking at Winchester in the 
preceding issue, is style. All three obverse dies are of a workmanship virtually never found 
south of the Thames, and the two reverse dies — Hild. 1259 is from the same reverse die as 
Hild. 1258 and 1258a — even from the pages of Hildebrand can be distinguished as ‘northern’ 
by their retention of the wro form of copulative, 

Thurcetel 

Crux (Hild. 1274/1275) 

Earlier in the reign a Thurcetel had struck at Torksoy and at the end of the reign was to 
do so again and also at Lincoln, A ‘London’ coin (Hild. 2944) is patently Scandinavian 
Prima facie, then, Thurcetel would seem to be of Northampton rather than Southampton, 
but the weights of the two coins appear suspiciously high (1-71 and 1-60 grammes - 26-4 
and 24-7 grains). The style, however, is impeccable, and in a Mercian context a tendency 
for weights to be high has been the subject of informed comment' On balance, therefore, 

'W. C. Wells, ‘The Northampton and Southnmp- Saxon Penny: The Ueigns of /Etholrsed II anti 
ton Mints — Partin’, BNJ XX ( 1929/ 1 930), n. 63. Crnit' in Anglo-Saxon Coins (ed . Tt H. M itoltoyl. 
8 V. J, Butlor, ‘The Metrology of tho Late Anglo- p. 262. 
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Thurcetel may be accepted as a moneyer of Northampton, bringing to 5 the number of 
moneyers there who struck the Crux type. 

ASthelnoth 

Long Cross (Hild. 1236/1236a/1237/1238/1239) 

Interestingly Hild. 1236 is from the same reverse die as 1237, and 1238 from that of 1239. 
All five obverse dies are of English work, but none exhibits the bust that is found so frequently 
in Wessex at the issue's inception. .'Ethel noth is otherwise recorded by Hildebrand for the 
reign only at Lincoln, but Mr. Elmore Jones has discovered that a die-duplicate of Hild. 
1238 provides an obverse die-link with Hild. 2171, a London penny of the moneyer 
.Ethelwerd 1 . Consequently there would seem little doubt but that /Ethelnoth is to be 
considered a moneyer of Northampton. 

Edmtjnd 

Long Cross (Hild. 1249) 

The coin is a hapax, the only occurrence of the moneyer for the mint, and the more worrying 
because of the unusually and unnecessarily abbreviated mint-signature where the ‘h’ is 
almost as tall again as the ‘a’. Nor is it even certain that the second letter is ‘a’, and one even 
wonders if it might not be the lower part of an ‘r’ in which case one might be tempted to 
read the indeterminate first letter as ‘n’ — Eadmund strikes at Nonvich in the preceding 
type. In the same type an Eadmund strikes at Colchester and London, using indeed at the 
latter mint one die with the ‘Edmund’ spelling. Provisionally, therefore, Edmund must be 
accepted as a Northampton moneyer, but not without, some misgivings. 

Leofgod 

Long Cross (Hild. 1248) 

Again the coin is a hapax for the mint, but mint-signature and style are impeccable. In the 
same type the moneyer is known at Cricklade, and later at Worcester. The style of the piece 
is not perhaps decisive, but certainly it would not arouse remark at a mint such as Stamford 
whereas at Winchester it might be thought discrepant. All in all, then, the coin can be assigned 
to Northampton with a considerable degree of confidence. 

Splle man 

Long Cross (Hild. 1273) 

At least since the publication of Ekwall’s Early London Personal Names (Lund. 1947) serious 
students of later Anglo-Saxon coinage should have been on their guard against perpetuating 
Hildebrand’s unfortunate misreading ‘Swileman’, and especially w'hen the engravers were 
more careful to distinguish ‘p’ from than some modem authorities have supposed. Even 
so attempts are still being made to resuscitate a form of ‘Swileman’, though solid reasons 
for persistence in it have still to be offered, while Ekwall’s extraordinarily impressive docu- 
mentation (pp. 64 & 65) is blandly ignored. The root of oe Spileinan is probably og Spileinan, 
the numismatist being able to observe that the name is found on coins only at Winchester 
and — to anticipate — Southampton, mints where Continental Germanic names are found in 

1 V. J. Butler & R. H. M. Dolley, ‘Two Die-Links Relative to the Anglo-Saxon Mint at Northampton’, 
BNJ XXX, i (1960), p. 64. 
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unusual number. There is, in fact, no doubt that the Spileman whom we are considering 
here is a Southampton moneyer, and the evidence of other coins is that he subsequently 
removed to Winchester where his career continued well into the eleventh century. 

‘Ulfhi’ 

Long Cross (Hild. 1276/1276a) 

The name of the moneyer is irregular, the mint-signature, anomalous, the flan-size discrepant 
and the workmanship coarse. It is without hesitation, therefore, that these die-duplicates 
can be consigned to the limbo of imitations. 

Wulfric 

Long Cross (Hild. 1286/1287/1287a/1288/1289/1290) : Helmet (Hild. 1291); Last Small 
Cross (Hild. 1285) 

To begin with it should perhaps be noted that Hild. 1286 and 1288 are die-duplicates, and 
that Hild. 1287a is from the same reverse die as 1287. We have, then, five Long Cross obverse 
dies, and not one exhibits features characteristic of a majority of Winchester dies of this 
issue. The Last Small Cross dies are of Winchester work but it is the style which is associated 
with dispatch to distant mints (‘Southern B’) and which belongs very early in the type. 
Even more significant is Mrs. Smart’s discovery of an obverse die-link in Long Cross between 
Hild. 1289 and 1218, the latter a Cambridge coin of the moneyer Sidwine 1 . There can be no 
doubt in fact that Wulfric is a moneyer of Northampton, and the early date of his Last 



Fio. 1 (see p. 30, /ELFGET) 

1 Butler & Dolley, op. et pag. cit. 
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Small Gross coin is of interest because it is one of only two Last Small Gross coins of the mint 
wliich are not ‘differenced’ by the addition to the obverse die of a small cross before the king’s 
face. Presumably it was only when the issue came into full production and the weight 
standard was reduced that it began to be felt necessary so to distinguish the coins of the 
two ‘Hamtun’ mints. 

j“ElFGET 

Helmet (Hild. 1235) 

The coin is a hapax of the mint with a not very satisfying mint-signature. Earlier in the reign 
the moneyer is recorded by Hildebrand at Hereford, London and Stamford. That the coin is 
regular and of the Southampton mint, how r ever, seems indicated by an unpublished die-link 
(supra, p. 29, Fig. 1). The coin on the left is Hild. 1235, that on the right Hild. 4229, 
a Winchester penny of the moneyer Godeman. 

There can be little doubt, too, that the obverse die was used first at Winchester and then 
at Southampton, and significantly the Winchester coin at 1-51 grammes or 23-3 grains is 
heavier than the Southampton coin by 0-27 of a gramme or just over 4 grains. 

/Ethelsige 

Helmet (Hild. 1240/1241) 

The two coins are from the same reverse die. Neither obverse die would occasion remark 
in a Winchester context, and that JEthelsige is a moneyer of Southampton may be thought 
to be clinched by the following unpublished die-link. The lefthand coin is Hild. 1241, and the 
righthand Hild. 4155, a Winchester penny of the moneyer Byrhsige. 




Again the extent of certain rust-marks suggest that the Winchester striking is the earlier, 
and at 1-46 grammes or 22-5 grains the Winchester coin tips the scale at 0 35 of a gramme, 
or virtually 51 grains more than its Southampton counterpart. 

Wm.FXOTH 

Helmet (Hild. 1283): Agnus Dei (Hild. 1284): bis! Small Cross (Hild. 1277/1278/1270/ 
1280/1281/1282). 

Among the Last Small Vims coins, the same obverse was used for Hild. 1278, 1270. 1281 
and 1282. the same reverse die for 1 278 and 1270. The Agnus Dei coin provides a hint that we 
should look for a mint, north of the Thames, and Hild 1277 is of the Winchester work which 
is associated with mints outside Wessex ('Southern IV). It, too. is a heavy piece, i.e. belongs 
very early in the issue, and so the omission of the cross from before the king’s face is parallel 
with that of the coin of Wulfric already discussed. The remaining two obverse dies arc- 
decisive that the mint is Northampton. Not only is there the small cross added in the obverse 
field, but the style (‘Northern A’) is one that has no place in Wessex. It is notable, too, that 
three of the four reverse dies preserve the archaic- copulative m~o, another sure criterion 
of a coin struck north of the Thames. 

*■ — ia’ 

Agnus Dei (Hild. 1293) 

The coin is not of Northampton. The ia goes with the ham to give the mint-signature 
(Skot)iaHam, and the fragment is in fact from the same dies as a coin of the Nottingham 
monever Oswolcl in the Royal Collection at Copenhagen ( Sylloge 1107). 

LEOFWOLD 

Last Small (Hihl. 1264/1265 1266) 

The eoins are from two obverse and three reverse dies. In each case there is a small cross 
before the king’s face on the obverse, and it is becoming increasingly dear that e. 1010. 
perhaps already at the end of 1009, a decision had been taken so to privy-mark coins of the 
Northampton mint. One of the two obverse dies is of normal ‘Northern’ work, and both the 
reverse dies with which it is employed eschew the ox copulative in favour of the now ana- 
chronistic mo, in the case of Hild, 1264, however, the style is somewhat irregular but broadly 
corresponds to 'Northwestern*, in which ease the ox copulative found is what we should 
expect. There can lie no doubt limit that in Ibis type I-eofwokl is a Northampton monever. 

iSeouja 

Last Small. Crass (Hild. 1270/1271/1272) 

Two obverse dies are found, and two reverses, Hild. 1271 crossing them. In neither ease does 
the obverse field incorporate a small cross in the type, and both reverses eschew the archaic 
m o copulative. The, style is purely West Saxon (‘Southern A'), and the monever Seolca is 
otherwise recorded only at Winchester and at precisely t his juncture. The name, incidentally, 
is again Continental Clcrmanic. There would liavo been, then, every reason for us to associate 
these three coins with Southampton, even if there had not existed the obverse die-link with 
Winchester to which attention was once again drawn at the very outset of this paper. 

The conclusions reached in this note may be summarized in tabular form as follows, there 
being included under Southampton the coins of ‘Hamwie’. Under Southampton a ‘w’ before 
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the moneyer’s name indicates that he is known also at Winchester, though not necessarily in 
the same type, while a f after the name denotes a recorded die-link in the same type with 
the West Saxon capital. It should be stressed that the tables are confined to coins in the 
Systematic Collection at Stockholm. 
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(Names of Hamwic moneyers are italicized) 
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Small 
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For the sake of completeness this paper ends with illustrations of the Southampton/Winchester 
die-links recorded in the 1955 Numismatic Circular but not there illustrated. The first 
comprises the two ‘Hamtun’ coins of Seolca (Hild. 1270 & 1271) and a Winchester coin of 
the same moneyer (Hild. 4297), and the identity of the obverse die seems in each case in- 
controvertible. The second die-link is in some ways even more interesting. The coin on the 
left is a Last Small Cross coin from one of the unpublished hoards, and it will be noticed 
that the reverse legend reads + /ELF.sige on hamwic, the very first time that the ‘Hamwic’ 
mint-signature has been recorded in a type later than Crux 1 . On stylistic grounds one 
would not have hesitated to assign this coin, of ‘Southern B’ style, to Southampton, and 
especially since the moneyer .Flfsige is well-attested in the selfsame type at Winchester 
(Hild. 4037—4045 etc.). Any fingering doubt must surely be resolved by the obverse die- 
link with the coin on the right, a penny still of the selfsame moneyer struck at Winchester 
(Hild. 4038). 

1 SHM Inv. 14379 — Stenberger SG 414, a hoard discovered in 1911 at Barshaga in the Gotland 
parish of Othem. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SACK OF OXFORD IN 
1009/ 1010 FOR THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE COINAGE 

OF ^ETHELRED II 

By C. S. S. LYON 


In recent years research into the late Anglo-Saxon coinage by R. H. M. Dolley has shown 
that the obverse and reverse designs of the silver penny were changed at intervals, the old 
coins apparently being demonetised with each change, and that during the reigns of ADthel- 
red II and Cnut the lifetime of each issue was generally of the order of six years 1 . The 
custom undoubtedly stems from a complete recoinage which took place late in Edgar’s 
reign and which is implied by Roger of Wendover in the course of a panegyric entered under 
the year 975, the year of the king’s death. Mr. Dolley has always maintained that, on the 
evidence of the coins themselves and having regard to the fact that Edgar died in July of 
that year, the reform of the coinage must have taken place earlier than 975, most probably 
in 973. He does not believe this to be incompatible with Roger’s text when the latter is 
analysed and compared with the surviving earlier source from which he drew much of his 
material — viz Florence of Worcester — but which unfortunately did not record the reference 
to the coinage. It would, however, be going beyond the evidence to infer that Edgar’s reform 
actually prescribed the regular recoinages which were to become a feature of the English 
coinage for the next two centuries 2 . 

According to the sexennial theory, ASthelred II’s last issue, now generally referred to as 
the ‘Last Small Cross’ type to distinguish it from the earlier issues of similar design, should 
have been introduced in 1009 as the sixth change of the series: Mr. Dolley has suggested 
Michaelmas as the most likely time of year for the change to have taken place. 3 It had 
apparently been intended to replace the previous issue, known as the ‘Helmet’ type, by a 
new coinage depicting the Lamb of God on the obverse and the Dove of the Holy Spirit 
on the reverse, and some of these coins were in fact issued from a few peripheral mints such 
as Malmesbury, Derby, Leicester and Nottingham before the design was withdrawn in favour 
of that of Edgar’s reform. 4 

The weight standard of the penny had varied considerably since the reform but the ‘Agnus 
Dei’ coins were apparently intended to be struck to a standard of 27 grains or so in contrast 
to the standard of about 22 £ grains which was the heaviest used for the ‘Helmet’ coinage. 
The weights of ‘Last Small Cross’ pennies vary greatly, and research now in progress is 
showing that these are not in the main random variations but are in part the result of 
deliberate alterations in the weight standard from time to time during the issue and in part 
are due also to the adoption of different standards at different mints or groups of mints 5 . 


1 See for example R. H. M. Dolley, Anglo-Saxon 
Pennies (ASP), pp. 24-25. 

2 P. Grierson, in The President’s Address, NC 

1962, gives a useful critical review of the evidence 

for the date and extent of Edgar’s reform, but 

his interpretation of Roger of Wendover does not 
find general acceptance among Anglo-Saxon his- 
torians. 


3 See for example ASP p. 29. 

* ASP p. 26. 

5 For an introduction to this subject see Miss 
V. J. Butler (now Mrs. Smart), ‘The Metrology of 
the Late Anglo-Saxon Penny: the Reigns of 
/Ethelraed II and Cnut’, in Anglo-Saxon Coins 
(ed. R. H. M. Dolley). 
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It is now also recognised that the coins of the ‘Last Small Cross’ type can be classified 
according to styles of die-cutting, and that the styles too have regional affinities 1 . This suggests 
that the dies for this issue were cut at a number of regional centres, and were distributed 
from there to the smaller mints. However, the existence of several coins of unexpected styles 
from major mints such as London, Lincoln and Chester has prompted the alternative sugges- 
tion that all the dies were in fact cut at London (as Domesday indicates was the practice 
in the time of Edward the Confessor) and that there were several officinae, each with 
x'esponsibility for a particular group of mints : the anomalies could then be explained on the 
basis that sometimes an engraver would be called upon to cut dies for another who was, 
for some reason, unable to fulfil his task 2 . Current research indicates, though, that many 
apparent anomalies are not really such but reflect a national distribution of dies of two 
different styles at the start of the issue from a centre or centres in Wessex (almost certainly 
Winchester and perhaps also Exeter), excluding apparently the mints in the London area 
and in north-west Mercia. London and Mercia had a different distribution from a centre 
which — perhaps because of Danish attacks on London in the late autumn of 1009 — seems 
to have been Chester, so that at many Mercian mints, including Oxford and Wallingford, 
there is an overlap. Subsequently dies were cut at other centres, including London, York, 
Lincoln and Canterbury, modelled on those of the initial distribution but differing from them 
in many minor details, and were distributed to mints in their own area as the dies of the initial 
distributions wore out 3 . 

Coins struck from dies of the initial distributions are, with relatively few exceptions, on 
the heavy weight-standard of the ‘Agnus Dei’ type, i.e. approximately 27 grains. Subse- 
quently the weight-standard appears to have fallen steadily, some later styles being associated 
with coins averaging 18 grains or even less. It is significant, therefore, that all 18 coins of 
the Oxford and Wallingford mints which are listed for the type in B.E. Hildebrand’s 1881 
catalogue of the Anglo-Saxon coins in the Royal Coin Cabinet in Stockholm are of the styles 
of the initial distributions of dies (8 Oxford coins and 5 Wallingford coins being of the 
Mercian style, 4 Oxford coins of one Wessex style and one Wallingford coin of the other) 
and that the lightest of these weighs nearly 25 grains and the next lightest almost 26 grains. 
Also significant is the rarity of coins of this type from these two mints : Stainer, for example, 
does not list a single coin of the Oxford mint from a collection other than Stockholm 4 . 

There can be little doubt, therefore, that all the known coins of the ‘Last Small Cross’ 
type from the mints of Oxford and Wallingford were struck at the very beginning of the 
issue, and if there were historical reasons for supposing that these mints might have been 
closed for much if not all of the currency of the issue they would be supported by the numis- 
matic evidence and would in turn provide evidence for the dating of the introduction of the 


1 R. H. M. Dolley, Some Reflections on Hilde- 
brand Type A of JEthelraed II (Antikvarist Arkiv 9, 
Stockholm, 1958) p. 12. 

2 See C. E. Blunt, The President’s Address, NC 
1959, p. vi and the reference there cited. 

3 York also produced its own dies from the start 
of the issue. 

4 C. L. Stainer, Oxford Silver Pennies (Oxford, 
1904) pp. 13-14. The third coin listed, which is in 
the Copenhagen collection, is of the ‘Intermediate 
Small Cross’ type. There are in fact four Oxford 
pence of the ‘Last Small Cross’ type in the Ashmo- 
lean Museum (Sylloge nos. 627-630) weighing 
between 25-6 and 26-7 grains, and one of Oxford 


and one of Wallingford in the Hunterian and Coats 
Collections (Sylloge nos. 882 and 886) each weighing 
27-0 grains. It will be noticed from Stainer’s 
figures that there is no clear evidence of a falling 
weight standard at Oxford within any of the throe 
substantive issues preceding ‘Last Small Cross’ 
(i.e. Hildebrand Types C, D and E). In this respect 
Oxford follows Winchester, as also does Walling- 
ford. However, in the ‘Last Small Cross’ issue 
although Winchester begins with an emission on 
the heaviest weight -standard the bulk of its output 
is on a much reduced standard, as at most mints 
other than Oxford and Wallingford. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SACK OF OXFORD IN 1009/1010 FOR THE 


type. Such reasons are not difficult to find. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle records in 1009 the 
first of the final series of Danish attacks which was in seven years to bring the country under 
Danish rule, and states that ‘after Christmas they (the host) made an incursion away through 
the Chilterns, and so came to Oxford, and burnt down the borough, and made their way 
back on both sides of the Thames towards their ships.’ 1 It may thus be inferred from an 
authoritative documentary source that the mint of Oxford was destroyed at the beginning 
of 1010, and it would not be surprising if the Wallingford mint shared the same fate. The 
date of the sack of Oxford, taken in conjunction with the rarity of ‘Last Small Cross’ coins 
of the mint and their demonstrably early minting, strongly supports the view that the issue 
had begun only a few months previously — i.e. during the autumn of 1009. The absence of 
later coins of the issue suggests in turn that the sack was severe enough to prevent the 
reopening of either mint for several years. 



By way of postscript, one of the obverse dies of Mercian style used at the Wallingford 
mint was later employed by the Lincoln moneyer Dreng, as the two coins from the Royal 
Coin Cabinet in Stockholm illustrated here demonstrate. 2 Dies of this style are otherwise 
quite foreign to the Lincoln mint. It is possible that this die was captured by the Danish 
raiders and was subsequently handed in or redeemed at Lincoln, where they may perhaps 
have had relatively free access. That it had deteriorated in transit can be seen from the signs 

1 From the translation by G. N. Garmonsway supplying prints of direct photographs of these 

(London, 1963). coins. 

2 I am grateful to the Royal Coin Cabinet for 
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of rusting and of retooling of the die which appear on the Lincoln coin and which account 
for the minor differences between the obverses of the two coins. Die movements of this kind 
are being discovered on a considerable scale as the Swedish material is systematically 
analysed, not only explaining the occurrence at certain mints of coins of unexpected styles 
but also illustrating in a vivid way the sorry state of iEthelred’s kingdom in the years before 
its final collapse 1 . 


POSTSCRIPT 

We seem now to have a firm date for the introduction of iEthelred’s last type. Mr. Dolley 
has plausibly dated the inception of the ‘Helmet’ type to 1003 on the basis of the sack of 
Wilton in that year and the consequent transfer of minting from Wilton to Salisbury: the 
former is not known for ‘Helmet’ nor is the latter known for ‘Long Cross’. Whether the removal 
of the mint to Salisbury took place immediately after the sack of Wilton or after an interval 
the change of type must have occurred relatively soon after the sack, because the Wilton mint 
can be shown to have been striking as late in the ‘Long Cross’ issue as any other Wessex mint. 
The relatively coarse style of Copenhagen Sylloge no. 1317,with the ethnic abbreviated to 
no more than ANGL-, is found throughout the country and, except at mints in the Winchester 
area at which the heavy standard is maintained, tends to be associated with a weight-standard 
which has declined to as little as 20-21 grains. 2 It is therefore not unreasonable to postulate 
for the ‘Helmet’ issue a maximum duration of six years and a minimum of five. This must 
in my view cast serious doubt on the recent assertion by Mr. J. D. Brand that the ‘Helmet’ 
type was merely a variety of ‘Long Cross’ and did not represent a renovatio , 3 

Notwithstanding the support that this paper may appear to give, it is beyond its scope to 
examine the theory that there was in fact a rigid sexennial type-cycle in /Ethelred’s reign, 
depending as this must on the ‘Second Hand’ issue having constituted a renovatio. It may 
merely be fortuitous that the introduction of ‘First Hand’ (probably in 979), ‘Helmet’ and 
‘Last Small Cross’ appears to fit the theory. It seems to me, moreover, that we handicap oursel- 
ves unnecessarily by an a priori assumption that there was this fixed conception, because in 
so doing we may obscure the economic purpose behind the series of type-changes which began 
with Edgar’s recoinage and was to characterise the English coinage for nearly two centuries. 


1 This paper has its origins in research undertaken 
jointly by Mr. Dolley and myself during our visit 
to the Royal Coin Cabinet in Stockholm in 1962, 
and I gladly acknowledge my indebtedness to him 
for his help and encouragement. 

2 At London there is at this time, both in this 

style and in the ‘Subsidiary Long Cross’ style which 
appears to be contemporary with it, a reversion to 


the full 27-grain standard. An indication of heavy 
weight is given by a pellet in each of two opposite 
angles of the long cross, though some coins without 
the pellets are also found to be struck to this standard . 

3 J. D. Brand, ‘Meretricious Metrology’, SNC 
1967, pp. 63-65, and ‘The “Reform” of Eadgar in 
973’, ibid pp. 94-95. 



STEPHEN AND THE ANARCHY 1135- 1154 

By R. P. MACK 

Henry I died on December 1st 1135 leaving his daughter Matilda as the sole representative 
of the legitimate line of the Dukes of Normandy and with therefore some claim to the throne 
of England. But Matilda was not popular with the barons ami on Henry’s death they elected 
Theobald, the eldest son of Henry l's sister Adelc. However, Stephen, Theobald’s younger 
brother, on hearing of this crossed over to England and had himself crowned King actually 
while the elections were taking place in Normandy. 

Stephen 1 (1136-54) 

Stephen was an attractive personality and popular in both England and Normandy, He 
was brave and generous, his faults being a certain lack of firmness and strength of character 
and uncertainty in making decisions in difficult circumstances. He married Matilda, daughter 
of Eustace of Boulogne. Throughout his reign there was considerable turmoil and confusion 
and when the Empress Matilda came to England in 1139 to try and obtain the throne, with 
the help of her half-brother, Robert earl of Gloucester, there was more or less open warfare 
between the two sides, the Empress being supported in the north by her uncle, David I of 
Scotland. During this period Stephen, who with the help of his brother Henry, Bishop of 
Winchester, had the support of the church and controlled most of the wealth of the country, 
held the eastern part, of England whilst the Empress with headquarters at Bristol and 
Gloucester controlled most of the west. It was at this time that many barons raised their 
own little armies, fortified their castles and joined in the struggle purely for selfish reasons, 
often plundering their neighbours and supporting whichever side they thought was winning. 
Many towns and villages suffered heavily and there was much brutality. 

On February 2nd 1141 the battle of Lincoln was fought and Stephen taken prisoner. The 
Empress Matilda was then formally elected Queen. The coronation was to have taken place 
at Westminster but was delayed because the citizens of London were demanding the release 
of the King. About this time, Queen Matilda, Stephen’s wife, with the help of William of 
Ypres, raised an army in East Anglia and Kent and in June marched on London and then 
on to Winchester where she laid siege to the forces of earl Robert and the Empress. By 
September the Empress found her position in Winchester untenable and retreated to 
Gloucester but earl Robert was not so fortunate and he was captured at Stockbridge, some 
nine miles from Winchester. On November 1st 1141 Stephen was released and exchanged 
for carl Robert. For the next few years it seems that Stephen's position in the country was 
somewhat improved, due partly to reports of his having been ill-treated whilst a prisoner. 
But the country was still in a very unsettled state and fighting continued at intervals. Earl 
Robert died in 1147 and after this the Empress Matilda took no further part in the struggle 
and left England for good in 1148. When her son, Henry of Anjou, came to England in 
January 1153 at the request of the beleagured garrison in Wallingford Castle he met with 
considerable success and being joined by the earls of Chester and Leicester marched in 

1 English Historical Documents vol. ii, 1042-1189. A. L. Poole, Oxford History of England f Domesday 
to Magna Carla 1087—1210. 



triumph through the midlands. Stephen, having been defeated at Malmesbury, found there 
was little he could do to stop him and when his eldest son Eustace died in October 1153 he 
was no doubt glad of the opportunity for a compromise and Henry was made his successor 
and heir. Stephen died at Dover on October 25th 1154 1 . 

In both his standard work English Coins 2 and his British Museum Catalogue (‘Norman 
Kings’) Brooke has divided the regular coinage of this reign into seven main types. In the 
following pages I have adhered to Brooke's numbered classification but it is doubtful whether 
three of these types, and possibly a fourth, were in fact regular substantive issues. The system 
of changing the type every three years seems to have broken down during the anarchy of 
the Civil War period and there is good evidence for supposing that the first type was not 
changed until 1141. The last typo (Type 7) probably commenced about the time of the 
cessation of hostilities and it continued to be struck after Stephen’s death in 1154 until the 
inception of the new coinage of Henry II in 1158. At some time during the intervening years 
between 1141 and 1153 the coins classified by Brooke as Types 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 were struck. 
Of these the surviving specimens of Types 3, 4 and 5 arc of the greatest rarity and the mints, 
so far as identifiable, are confined to the East Midlands from which it seems almost certain 
that these ‘types’ were not regular issues but should be classified as ‘Local Variants’. No 
coin of the London mint is known of these three ‘types’ which is not surprising considering 
the poor standard of their execution and die engraving. Type 6 too is very rare but this is in 
all probability a substantive type. Although struck at widely separated mints these were all 
in royalist territory and the workmanship of the coins is good. There remains Type 2 and 
whilst hesitating to suggest a run of ten to twelve years for a single type there is evidence 
that this could well have been the case. However the whole period is so confusing and so 
wrapped in mystery, particularly in the matter of chronology, that for the present we must 
be content to wait until further evidence is forthcoming in the shape of finds or, better still, 
a new hoard which would throw fresh light on the intriguing and difficult coinage of the reign. 

In the following pages in Types 1, 2 and 7 a list of the known mints with moneyers is given, 
with readings. In Types 3, 4, 5 and 6 and the irregular and baronial coinage an attempt has 
been made to produce a corpus of all the known coins. This is as complete as the writer could 
make it but there arc bound to be omissions. An exception to the above is the irregular coins 
of Type 1 with meaningless legends, Nos 198-205, and some of the Scottish Border coins 
when only a few representative pieces are included. 

In the list of coins the following abbreviations are used: — 

B.M.: British Museum. 

Nottingham: Nottingham Castle Museum. 

Oxford: The Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

Edinburgh : National Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh. 

Cambridge: The Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 

Chatsworth: The Duke of Devonshire’s collection at Chats worth, Derby. 

An asterisk indicates a coin is illustrated. 

References are as follows: — 

NC: Numismatic Chronicle. 

BNJ : British Numismatic Journal. 

1 See also \V. J. Andrew’s ‘A Numismatic 3 Q. C. Brooke, English Coins. Revised edition, 
History of the Reign of Stephen’, BNJ, vole, 1950. 
vi, viii, x. 



BMC: British Museum Catalogue, Norman Kings, 1916. 

Brooke: English Coins, revised edition 1950 by G. C. Brooke. 

Burns: The Coinage of Scotland by E. Burns, 1887. 

Stewart: The Scottish Coinage by I. H. Stewart, 1955. 

Thompson: Inventory of British Coin Hoards by J. D. A. Thompson. 

The following are the coins of the reign. 

Mule Stephen Type 1 and Henry I Type 16. 

Ob v. Similar to Stephen Typo 1, crowned boat, to tho right with sceptre in right hand. 

Jiev. Similar to Henry I Type 15, quadrilateral on cross floury. 

LONDON MINT 

1. O. -f STIEFNE 

It. -f ALGAK ON LVND 

* (a) B.M. 24-5 g. 

(6) B.M. 21-4 g. 

(c) Mack ox Baldwin (corroded) 21-2 g. 

Five of these coins have been recorded, all from the the same dies 1 , but two cannot now 
be traced. They are made of copper plated with silver and are contemporary forgeries 2 . 
Information concerning the provenance ol the B.M. coins was destroyed by enemy action 
during the war. 

Mule Henry' I Type 15 and Stephen Type 1. 

Obv. Similar to Henry I Typo 15. 

Rev. Similar to Stephen Type 1. 

2. O. -j- hENRICVS 
R. Illegible 

* B.M. From the South Kyme find 22’ 1 g. 

Type 1 (c.1135 to c.U41). 

Obverse. Bust of the King to the right, crowned and diademed and holding in his right 
hand a sceptre in front of his face. The inscription, which reads either stiefne, stiefne 
REX, STIEFNE R, STIEFNE RE, STIFNE, STIFNE R, STIFN REX, STEFANV3 R, 18 placed around, 
generally divided by beaded inner and outer circles. The inner circle, which is normally 
only partial, is omitted on quite a number of dies of both London and the provincial mints. 
On these coins, some of which have an annulet on the King’s shoulder, the face is often 
larger and the bust less finely executed 3 . 

Reverse. Cross moline, the claws joined so as to make an eight foil; in each angle a fleur- 
de-lis springing from the junction of two claws. An annulet is sometimes placed at the end 
of each limb. The name of the moneyer and mint placed around between two beaded circles 
The lettering is very similar to that of the last type of Henry I (BMC Type 15). 

Average weight about 2L5 grains. 

This type is often referred to as the ‘Watford Type’ on account of the large number, well 
over six hundred, which were found near Watford, Herts., in 1818. 

In the Hartford (1825), Sheldon (1867), Linton (1883), Nottingham (1880) and South 
Kyme finds, coins of the last type of Henry I (BMC Type 15) were found in company with 

1 BNJ, iii, p. 288. 3 E.g. no. 22e. 

2 NC, 1901, pp. 283-284. 
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this type of Stephen. Therefore there can be no doubt that this was the first type of the reign. 
It is quite possible that this Issue continued to be struck until 1 141 but owing to the confused 
state of the country (and of the coinage) at the time of the anarchy it is impossible to be sure 
of the date ol its termination. 

The following are the recorded mints and moneyers for Type 1. 

The fullest reading is given in each case, but readings vary with different dies. 

3. BEDFORD 

]ON BETFO- 

4. BRISTOL 

(o) + rABDEIN ;OX:BRI3T: 

(b) — OVRDAK:ON:nn: 

(c) -T TVRChjX JOS :BRIST ; 

5. HOTLY HT. lCn.Mir.S-DR 

(а) 4- A CEL :ON ;SANT 

(б) 4 U1 LEBKUT :ON :edM or SA 

(c) 4 ivnion :[ Jmv 

6. CANTERBURY 

(a) 4 AEDPABD;OK:CATJTE 

{*) 4 ALfOAlt )l)N;C*» 

(c) 4 OODhESE :ON :ca : 

(rf) 4 rvN :on iCantpa 
(«) 4 rodbeht:on:ca: 

(/) 4- rn_LELM;ON :CAN'T 

(y) 4 FVLKMNE .ON ICANB 

(h) 4 rvLnuo:oN:oAN 

7. CARDIFF 

4 rn.I.KM :OX:CARDI 

From London made dies as distinct from Iho locally made dies used at Carlisle. 

Carlisle (See Scottish Border Coins) 

279. 4 erebald :ON :Oard : 

277. j- Wn.EAt.MB :ON WARD 

282. — odard:on[card:] (probably) 

AH from locally made dies. 

8. Castle risino 1 

4 BERTOLD :0N :Rt 

9. CHESTER 

(а) 4 almeb.onices: 

(б) f RAVENSTERT :on :ce : 

(c) -I- THVRBKU:ON-.CEST 

(if) 4- WALTER or PALTR ION ICESTR : 

10. cnicmcsTER 

4 ooupine:on:cices: 

1 I . COLCITEfmCR 

(«) 4 AI.FHNE:ON ;COLIK 

* (5) 4 ElTI'ARD :ON :COT.E 

<«) 4 SAFARE :ON :OOI. 

1 BN7. XX, p. 117. 
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12. DURHAM 

(a) 4- fobvnd :on:dvni : 

(5) 4- HE-VRI :ON '.DVN [ 

281. ‘eden’ (Carlisle?) 

4- erebaldiox edex: 

Possibly struck at Carlisle mul issued at Edinburgh. (Sea Scottish Border Coins). 

13. EXETER 

(a) — a tEHIC :ON :EXCES : 

(6) 4 - algar:ok:exc 

(c) 4- BUtHTPlON :EXOE : 

14. GLOUCESTER 

(a) 4- ALFPINE :ON :OOLPE 

* (6) 4- G1LLEBERT :OX :ULO 

(C) ~ RAT.F :0N rOI.OECE 

((/) 4 - pibekT:ox : Globe 

15. HASTINGS 

(а) 4- HODBEKTlON hA 

(б) 4- RAPINE :ON:h AST 

( C ) 4- J?KNSTAX:OX'.hAS 

16. HEREFORD 

(а) 4- EDKICVS;OX;hEEEF; 

(б) + sn)ERX:ON:hER 

(c) 4- PtTRlC;ON:hEREFD 

or 

* (d) 4- P1CRICE :ON;hEKE 

or 

* |e) 4- TICK n; :ux :hEft£ 

Hereford was one of the Angevin strongholds early in the reign but in 1138 it capitulated 
to King Stephen. Being cut off from London, the moneyers, of whom there seem !o be two 
or three working at the same time, had to make their own dies and some of their coins are 
from very curious 'local' dies, notably those by the moneyer Picric, which have a particularly 
grotesque representation of the King. Later in the reign, probably about the year 1143 and 
after a memorable siege. Hereford was recaptured by the Angevin party and Henry of Anjou 
struck coins there. 

17. rpswtcn 

(a) | aedoah:on:gii'E 

(5) 4- EnMVXn:OX:OTFE 

(c) 4 - osbern :ox :aip 

(d) 4- PATEX;OX:C.IPE 

18. LAUNCESTON 

4- rrr.t.r.M ION :t.ansa 

19. LEICESTER 

(a) SAMAR :QX ILEREC ! 

(6) 4- SIMVN:0N:LERE: 
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20. J.EWf.s 

(«) + hEKUKVjUONXEPJS: 

(6| + osuerx:ox:i.E[’e: 

(C) PIELEM:OX:LBPR: 

21. UKCOI.N 

(а) h ARNPI:OM:f ]<> 

|A| H- ueaukpik :u.v:nicu 
( c) 4 osi.AC :ON :nico or t. 

('<) | JUAPvtF:oN :Nic or UAWVUPiaxu.iK 

(«) + REIXAI.D :OX:N1CO 

If) H- SlUPAltU :OM :NICO or £110 VAJLD :OX :HICO or SIWAtlU :ON :EIX or siijyaRP ;ON :LtN 
Tho earliest reading of mint name is nicoeb, later spellings being eixoot.. 

22. LOXDON 

(«) T APPEARO :OX:T,VN 

(б) h AU'RED :0N:LVN or + ALVEKEU :0N ;LVN : 

(cj H aepixe :oX:i..vxdex 

(>/) | AI.OAK:MAN :ON :t.v 

* (c) -( ALISANDER :ON:LV 

if) 4 B ALDEPIX :ON :LVN 

(а) + UlUCAIAK :t)N .XV : 

(A I + oicimEMAN :ON:tV or | DEIUSilAN :on : r.vN : 

I j) I ESTMVKOiOMrtA'N 

(t) -| rjomucvsiONXvx or -| oouiur:i>Kitv 

(ij ; MSFUUPiON : LVNl>i or J.IEFMtn ;ON:t.VNI>! 

{Ill} 4- RODniCHT.’DX :LV 

(«) - rooii'rionii.v: 

* (o) t SMJSAl'lN :on :uv or SMEl'lNE :mS ;Lvn r 

l?>) H* ‘rovTiON :T.\*Nnn 

(?) + mmSE;OS;I.V: 

The Abbey of Reading was entitled to one mo never at London. This privilege had been 
granted in Henry I ’s reign in lieu of the gran! of a mint ami nnmeyer actually at Reading 
and Stephen had confirmed it on his accession. The abbey ruins may be recognised by having 
an annulet on the crown and <m the king's shoulder (No. 22(o)) The moneyers are smeatine 
and ltefkku and the king is styled steeanvs k. Those two moncycrs apparently used the 
same obverse die, with high arched crown. 

23. XOKTHAMPTON 

+ PAKXION :NOIil>AX 

24. XOHWICll 

In) 4- AEDSTAX :NOnr : 

(б) 4 ailwi :on moHiuc; 

(c) 4 A EITARO :OX :XOn 

(I /) 4- m'UEI iOK-.Noavi; 

le) + etstax ;on :Norpi : 

(/) 4 EVSTACE :OK IN DRVI : 

1 17) 4- OOU1'INE:ON:NOR 

* (A) I OTERCITE :OX IXORPIC : 

(» 4- SlbTlt]C:0K:K01U'I 

|A‘) 4- kvxemax:oX:nor 

{() T 8PEDMAK :ON :K01t 

(»)) 4- w artier or paltieh :ox :korp 

(ii) 4- P1LEEJH :OK :KORPl or PltXKLM :OK :KOK ; 



25. NOTTINGHAM 

+- STEIN :ON:SNOT: Or SNOTIE: 

26. OXFORD 

* (a) oa1ian:on:oxen 

(fc) + RAPVLFiONjOXK: 

(c) + SPETIO :ON :OXEN 

27. PEMBROKE 

* + oiltatric :on :pa n 

28. PEVENSEY (?) 

4- hEBv[ ]on:pev 

South Kyme No. 203. Presumably this mint and not Lowes but the rending is not certain. 

29. SALISBURY (?) 

-f STANOhvN:ON:SA 

South Kyme Nos 204 and 298. Presumably the Type 7 Salisbury monevrr stanvxu but this is by no 
means certain. 

30. SHAFTESBURY 

(а) + R1CARD :ON :SAFTE : 

(б) + sagrim:0N:SA; 

31. SHREWSBURY 

(а) 4- RAVEN3ART:ON:SCR 

(б) + RODBEBT:ON:SROB: or SCRUB 

The coins by Ravensart are from locally made dies. 

32. SOUTHWARK 

(a) ■+- ALPINE :ON :SVD : 

( b ) + TVRehrL :ON :svd : 

(r) -f pvlfpold :on:sv or \vlpold:on:sv: 

33. STAFFORD 

* 4- oodric:on:stafo: 

34. STAMFORD 

(а) 4- LEPSt:ON:3TANTO: 

(б) 4" S1PAHD :OH ISTA 

35. SUDBURY 

(а) 4- OOD[ ) ON SDB 

(б) 4- ooimer:on:svdb 

(e) 4- SICARlONtSVT 

36. TAUNTON 

ALFRED ION .-TAN 

37. THETFORD 

* (a) 4- baldepin :on rntTE 

(5) 4- OEFFREI :ON ITETFE 

(c) 4- ODDEION.TETFOR or ODE :ON ITETFORT OT TETlFORT 
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38. WARWICK 

(а) 4- EDRED :0N :PAim : 

(б) 4- EVERA11D :OK IPAR : 

(c) H- lefric:On:war: 

30. Wilton 

(0) + KALthis ion :riLTVN 

( 1) ) -f TOMAS ION irtLTVK or TV SI as :on :fii.tyn 

40. WINCHESTER 

(а) -f alpold :ON :i'ix : 

(б) GEritEi ionimnc: 

(e) 4- kippig or lnppia:ON:PiNC: 

((/) -)- nouiR vs -. on :pin : 

(c) ~ rooter ionimkces 

(/) -h saiet:ON:pince: 

('./) + si pa hd :ON :pnc: or ) siwabd lONiriNCBi 

(/i) | STIEFNE ;ON :P 1N : 

41. WORCESTER 

(a) + ALAHD :on : Cl 11 EC 

(b) 4- godiucionipirec: 

( e ) PVLFR1C ;ON ipirec : 

42. YORK 

(<t) -f AVTGIUJI :ON USVEll : 

* (6) T LA1SIQ :OM : EVERT 1 1 

(<■) 4- martin ion ieyek: 

(</) 4- TVnSTAN :ON IEYER : 

(C) \ VT.FiONlEVEREIO or EVF.RP1C. 

(/) + OTB VHN ion :EV2R : 

(/?) + STANt-hlL:ON:EV 

Many of the coins of Type 1 havo the moncyer’s or mint name apparently hammered out 
This was probably done to disguise the authority issuing the coins in difficult times when 
the moneyers were doubtful whether to support King or Empress. This is particularly 
noticeable in some coins of Stamford, Lincoln and Nottingham, which sometimes also liave 
the King’s name obliterated. 

On some coins the initial cross on the reverse is out of line with the reverse design. This 
occurs in other types as well. 

Coins of Type l with Obverse Reading Pekeric. 

When Henry 1 died in December, 1135, there was some confusion iu the country as to who 
would succeed to the throne and Stephen’s claim was not really fully substantiated until 
he got the support of the Church and his election confirmed by the Pope early in 113*5. During 
this period of uncertainty the coins with the obverse inscription perf.ric, to which no definite 
meaning could be attached, may have been struck 1 . All these coins arc of good silver and 
weight and there is no reason to suppose that they were other than the true coinage of the 

1 For further discussions on the meaning of the WC, 1915. Proceedings, p. 37. A'C, 1915, pp. 10V1T. 

perehic legond sco BMC, pp. Ixxxiiiff. NO 1850, but all ore unconvincing, 

pp. I 65ff, AX', 189*1. p. 64, BA',/, vol. vii, pp. 8 Iff, 
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realm. That the coins were issued early in the reign is confirmed by finds 1 There were six 
Pereric coins from the South Kyme find associated with Henry 1 type 15 and Stephen type 1, 
two from the Watford, also with coins of Henry I, one from the Nottingham, one from the 
Sheldon and two from the Linton. In the Linton find they were associated with forty pennies, 
cut halfpennies aud farthings of Stephen type 1 and thirty-nine pemiies, cut halfpennies and 
farthings of Stephen type 2. 

The use of the early form of the spelling of nicole for Lincoln instead of the later lino 
and the early spelling of the Lincoln moncyers uatvlf and sir Ait r> instead of the later 
r awvlf and sigvard also confirm the issue as being an early one. 

An alternative suggestion is that the Pereric coins were struck during the captivity of 
Stephen between 2nd February and 2nd November 1141. During this period there was much 
confusion and uncertainty all over the country ami many barons in consequence supported 
the side whose fortunes at the moment seemed most favourable. The moncyers were in an 
extremely difficult position as they were compelled by law to place their names and place 
of mintage on the reverse of the coins they issued, thereby publicly proclaiming which side 
they supported. Thus, if a moneyer openly placed his name on the reverse of a coin, the obverse 
of which bore the name and title of the Empress, should King Stephen at some later date 
be released and regain the throne, a hope which was undoubtedly borne by many, that 
moneyer would be held to be a traitor to the King. It seems possible therefore that a moneyer 
who did not want to commit himself may have, deliberately substituted I'Ekickjo for the 
King’s name, a meaningless word at which neither side could take offence and perhaps 
bearing some resemblance to both partisans names and titles. 

But as already stated most of the known Pereric coins are of standard weight ami fineness 
and all the dies appear to have come from a central distributing authority, presumably 
London. It therefore seems unlikely that they were struck alter the outbreak of the Civil 
War when much of the country was divided and in a state of turmoil, particularly as Bristol, 
which was at this time in the hands of the Empress Matilda, appears as one of the mints, 
and the first of these two suggestions seems more likely to be the correct one. But. the word 
pereric which sometimes lias the letter m following it must, remain as unintelligible to us 
today as it no doubt was intended to lie in the days of King Stephen. 

Coins of Type 1 with Obverse Beading Pereric, &c. 

The following coins have been recorded. 

BRISTOL MINT 

43. O. 4- PERERIC 

Ii. + TViichiL:ON:nitis 

* («) ox Grant-ley 1303, Murdoch 265, Montagu II 361, Marsham 274. 

(t>) ox Roth II 158, Toplis From the Nottingham find 18-0 g. 

CANTERBURY MINT 

44. O, q- pereric: 

U. 4 pillem:on:Canp: 

* (a) BMC 232 2 1 4 g. 

* (5) Mack ex Lockett 1 168, Roth I 144, Montagu II 362, Konnord From tho Linton find IS O g. 
(a) and (6) are from the same pair of dies. 


1 Tho hoards are discussed in detail later see pp. 101 ff. 
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LINCOLN MINT 


43. O. -I l'Kiumiu: 

It. + RArvi.F:ON:Nico: 


• 0) 

BMC 233 ex Cove- Jones 310 


20 8 g. 

* (3) 

ox Mossop, Orantloy 1304 , Roxhlaigh 0.33 


19-2 g. 

(0) 

Oxford ox Marshall 80, Roth 11 153 


20 6 g. 

(■0 

Mack ox Youdo. 

From the South Kytno find 

21-3 g. 

M 

Present whereabouts unknown. 

From the South lvyiuc find 

21-3 g. 

(/) 

ox Mossop. 

From the South Kvme find 

21 7 g. 

W) 

Hill Ox Drabble 3118, B.M. Duplicates. 

From the South Kymo find 

201 g- 

('■) 

Stewart. 

Cut half penny 


All 

these coins arc from the same pair of dies. 



40. 0 

-f rnn mil'll : 



It 

. -\- stpahd:cin:ntco: 



(a) 

Mack ox Ryan 321, Roth 1 115 


21-3 g 

(3) 

Hill ox Drabble 099, 14. M. Duplicates, 

From the South Kymo find 

211 fi- 

* (c) 

B.M. cx Lockett 2971. Corlyon Britton 1500, 

Koshleigh 031 

20-8 g. 

* w 

Chatswortli. 

From the Sheldon find 

10 0 g. 

(r) 

B.M. 

From the South Kytne find 

21-8 g 

* (/) 

ex Mossop, Drabble 722 


18-6 g. 

* <!/) 

cx Rolh 11 I5S 


22 0 g. 


All thoso coins arc from the same pair of dies. 


LONDON Jll.vr 

■17. 0. 4- rP.KKKte : 

It. -J- ALHUJL’ I UN ;LVN. 

* ex Rul li 1 143 

From the same obverse din as ootuiu :vx coins of LONDON. 


48. 0 . -J- ruuBiuc: 

It. -|- r.fmmcvs iONLV 


(«) 

BMC 234, cx Rashluigh colln. 


From ihc W&i fin'd find 

22-4 g. 

* (5) 

BMC 234a ex Pierpont Morgan, Kir J. 

ICvann 


22 7 g. 

* (0 

ex Ryan 922, Reynolds 73. Kennard 


From the Linton find 

22 0 g 

* (-/) 

Bnllingnl ox Lockett I 169. VVatlcre 181, 

KoshlriK^ 

From tin-* Watford find 

22-6 g. 


(c) ex llratitley 130.1, Murdoch 2<ili. Montagu 11 303. 
u. 5, e ami J ore from the Bamo pair of dies. 


STAMFOKD .MINT 
4!t. 0 . I TKREUir: 

It. -J- i.KFsI:on:stanC: 

] :ON :STA 

* («) ex Roth II 100 ISO g. 

(6) The Hon. Ralph Asdic I on 

W INCH ENTER MINT 

30. O. + TBRCIIlei 

It 1- oEyjiEl:oN(n]M. : 

ox Drabble 723, Roth I 143 IS’O g. 

Mulk Stephen Type 1 and Type 2. 

Obverse. Similar U> typo 1. 

Reverse. Similar to type 2. 
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t'NUCRTAli* MINT 
51 (I. t IsriKlrNK: 

II, I V 11 .AM :o.n| 

* («1 C'lm(«wtirlh. From tho Sheldon find 1 6-0 g. 

The olivon* ,«r tho nbovo n*m appeal's U> (to from n stauilant lyin' I ilio bill l.horcvcrao loitering in 

crude tuut vilam fur wu.t.KM is nn u tiprocoilonl od spoiling 1 . 

# |5> I'linltuvcrlli Kroin the Shrhlon find. C m l lialfpotmy ii-t‘l g. 

*icl B. M ox Roth 11 163 s . From the Linton find. Cut boir|ti>nny 

Tho pivaiibiht y of I host' thn«<> coins tieiug rnnteinpnnury forgei-ii-w cannot tx- ruled out. Tho rovarse 
legends of tho cut Istilf |toiuiios nrc illegible, 

l;\ K MISTI 1| 

52. f>. ( I Sr]lRf NK 

II. | l!.v[ |X:I»| ] 

* Cum bridge 

This in'in is from mgiilsu- dies. The first letter of the mint reading <ip|H"*rs lo be R. Tlie moneyer is 
pnUvihlv c.vrvLr of Rye who coined in Tiyx' 2. There is no die link with ka i*v nr of Lincoln who 
ivined in Tv (to I. 

Tyj'k 2. 

06tYr.se Bust ( hrw quarters to tho lelt. crowned and holding a sceptre Ln the right hand. 
The inscription which, with tho one exception noted below, rends stikfnk or stkknk. is 
placed around, divided by two beaded circles: on some coins the inner circle, whieh is only 
partial. is omitted altogether (Nos 57. 5Sa and 93). 

/feverse. Plain cross voided, in centre an annulet , at end of each limb three pellets, in each 
angle a mullet of six points. The name of the moneyer and mint is placed around between 
two beaded circles. 

The lettering, although generally similar to Type 1, is smaller. 

Average weight about 21-5 grains 

U is reasonably certain that Type 2 followed Type 1 but it is impossible to say exactly 
when. It is fairly certain that Type 1 continued to be struck up to ll-tl and it may well tie 
that the type was changed on the release of the King from captivity in November 1141 ln 
die Linton find of 1 SS3 there were 40 coins of Type I. 39 coins of Type 2. 7 coins of Henry I 
type 15. 2 coins with the Tekkric' inscription and f> irregular coins of the moneyer sanson 
which are discussed later in tins paper. Types l and 2 are linked by a mule, probably of the 
mint of Ryv and also by the Type 12 mules from the Sheldon and Linton finds but these 
Utter are of rough work ami may he contemporary forgeries. The Rye coin, however, 
appears to l>e from perfectly regular dies. With the exception of 2 contemporary- forgeries 
of Type 2 1 the Sheldon h«xard was entirely composed of Type 1 and its local variants so that 
the Type 1 2 mules must have been struck very early in the Issue of Tvpe 2. 

The only exception known to me of the obverse inscritu »on sttkfxk or stews e is a coin 
id the London mint which wads srisrx e s* This is probably one of the earliest coins of the 
type and it forms a significant link with Type 1. 

As tsw'E.trowd previously a few rare coins of the type probably the latest, omit the partial 
>*«w cinch* cm the ohvrcse m wturh wsyvct they Rem a link with Type 7 One can met bos be 
strwck by the swat simdanty in the -design ami general appearance of the two types and 


1 s.v.l. uv*. (' sn. 
1 S5.Y.L V*. jv **. 


* BSJ. vt». p SJy mvoti&r 10 Msnifci*- 

• Uvbfts k'A 1 1 



this is particularly so in the case of the rare coins of Type 2 on which the inner circle on the 
obverse is omitted. In fact, as mentioned later, there are good grounds for thinking that 
Type 7 may well have immediately followed Type 2 l , 

It is certain from the composition of the Awbridge find, in which 31 coin.? of Type 7 were 
associated with 104 coins of Henry IFs first issue, that Type 7 must be the last of the reign 
and incidentally it is the only type on which the King 3 s portrait is bearded. It is quite possible 
that Type 2 continued to be struck right, up to the time of the Treaty of Winchester 2 in 1153 
when it was superseded by Type 7. The only firm evidence we have for dating Type 2 is that 
the mints were all in the eastern half of the country or, at any rate, that part held by the 
Royalists. The coins must therefore have been issued during the period of the Civil War and. 
if it is assumed that Type 2 was introduced in 1141, it must have come to an end by 1153. 
Twelve years seems a long time for a type to run, even during a period of anarchy, but it 
is hardly possible that Type 7 can have been introduced before the peace treaty. Ft was 
struck at mints all over the country' including those previously in Angevin hands and is 
clearly indicative of a settled state of affairs and a stable currency. However, there rnav well 
have been some overlap between the two types. 

An important link between Types 2 and 7 is provided by a very remarkable transitional 
coin in the British Museum (BMC 185), possibly of the Castle Rising mint, which is from 
the same obverse die as an equally remarkable coin of the Ipswich mint in the Hunterian 
Collection at Glasgow. Both coins are from perfectly normal Type 7 reverse dies but the 
portrait on the obverse, which is otherwise a normal Type 2 die of the late variety omitting 
the partial inner circle, is bearded as on Type 7 3 . 

The following are the recorded mints and moueyers for Type 2. The fullest reading is given 
in each case but readings vary' with different dies. 

53 . BEDFORD 

-f. TOMAS :OX :BED : 

54. BUSY ST. EDMUSDS 

(a) 4- Ara:os:sn)!!VSD 

(ft) -f hvXTREI :OX :S :BT> t 

55. CAS IKK BURY 

* (a) 4- EDP.vRD tONUC.Of : 

(ft) 4- aociEB:os:tAirro: 

(C) 4 - ROGIER :BO :OXCANT 

50. CASTLE IUSCS C 4 

* -f R O n B ERT :OS :RIS 

57. COLCHESTER 

* 4- RAN'DVLtOGN :CO 

57y. Doves* 

4 adaMiosudotre: ? 

53 . HASTLKGS 

* (n) 4 ALDREDlONitlAS or MAES: 

(5) 4 liODBEHTlOS :KaS 

' See also F. Kim ore Jones in BXJ. rrr, p. 230. 

- W mchesier. not alliiigford. as sometimes, 
staled. See footnote to p. 89. 

3 F- Elmore Jones, BXJ, 1 953 . p. 544 ami pi. 

Tvi nos 1 and 2 and nos T 1 and T2, plate 11 of 


this paper. 

4 BXJ. xx, p. 117. 

H'npublssbed 00 m in Vienna Maema. See BXJ 
xxriii p. 543- 


t 
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59. JTS'vich 

* (a) 4 a EDGAR :ON :C1PE : 

(fc) 4 EDMYXD:ON:01P 
(C) 4 GERMANS :ON :Cir: 

(d) -I- an.T,EBERT:oN:r.rp: 

(t) 4 OSBXRN :on :gip 

60 . LEAVES 

(a) 4 ELMAR :OK:I.EPE: 

(A) 4 OSEBEKN ION XEV : 

61. LONDON 

(a) 4 EOPAH.D .ON :LVN 

<») 4 OEPREl TON ;LVK 

(o) 4 GODARD :ON :L 

* {tl) — hAMVND :ON :LVN 

(c) 4 RODBKBT :on:lvn 

* (/) 4 TIERR1 ;D;ON :LVN 

02. Nonwirn 
(a) 4 ktstan:on:nor; 

* (6) | hr.RMER :ON :NOR : 

(c) 4 iiavl:on:nokpic: 

(d) | STAMGhtL:ON INOR 

(f) 4 PALT1EK or AV ALT1EK : ON.N ON : 

63. PEVENSEY 

* 4 alpine : on :pkven : 

64. RYE 1 

4 RApa'lf ;ON ;rie : 

65. sandwich 

* 4 PVLKRICION :SAN 

68. TRET FORD 

(a) 4 DALDEriN :OS :TF.K ! 

(5) 4 Iiacvn :ON :tef : 

Types 3, 4 and 5 (c. 1 143 to 1152). 

The following three types classified by Brooke as types 3, 4 and 5 were probably issued 
sometime between 1143 and 1152. So few coins of these types are known that it is always 
possible they do not represent regular issues at all, or again that may have all been issued 
simultaneously. But the lettering, which is small in the first two and a mixture of largo and 
small in the other, is on the whole good and it seems likely they represent local issues confined 
to the east midlands. This is to some extent borne out by the mints that can he identified 
Avith any degree of certainty which are Lincoln, Nottingham, Leicester and Northampton. 

No mules are known and except for a coin of type 3 from the YVinterslow find and a cut- 
halfpenny of the same type from the London Bridge find none are recorded as being in any 
kno\A'n finds. 


1 BNJ , xx, p. 1 17 . 
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Type 3. 

Obverse. Bust of King Stephen facing, crowned and diademed. The inscription which reads, 
siefne, stiefne :r, is placed around divided by two beaded circles. 

Reverse. Cross pattee, annulet in centre, in each angle a fleur-de-lvs springing from inner 
circle. The name of moneyer and mint is placed around, divided by two bearded circles. 
Average weight about 18-5 grains. 

The lettering is small and similar to Type 2. 

Mints (2). 

Northampton. Uncertain. 

NORTHAMPTON MINT 
67. 0. + STIEFNE- R 

R. | TAENlONiNOKh: 

* (a) ex Roth I 156. 

(6) Mack. 

a and b are from the same pair of dies 
08. 0 . T stiefne :r 

R. -j- PILLEM:ON:NOER 

* BMC 177 ex B. C. Roberts From the Winterslow And 18-3 g. 

69. O. -|- STIEFNE- 

R. PILLEMI :ON INOK 

* BMC 176 ex Banks presentation 18-6 g. 

Nor 68 and 69 above are, in the BMC, attributed to Norwich, but Northampton, as an 
undoubted Type 3 mint is perhaps more likely. 

UNCERTAIN MINT 

70. 0. ]IEFNE[ 

R. ]BB:ON:h[ 

* Bnllingal ox Loekott 3940, Carlyon-Britton 1483, 

Rashlaigh 613, out half-penny From the London Bridge find c. 1850 9-7 g. 

Possibly Huntingdon mint (see No. 112). 

UNCERTAIN MINT 

71. Obv. and Rev. readings blundered and unintelligible. 

* Bnllinga! ex Lockett. 1 132, Dawnay 35, Rostron 40, Murchison 33, Cuff 759. 

This coin has been attributed to Launceston 1 . 


18-5 g. 

18-2 g. 


Type 4 . 

Obverse. Bust of King Stephen facing, crowned and diademed. The inscription which 
reads steiner :or stiefne or stiefne :r is placed around, divided by two beaded circles. 

Reverse. Lozenge with concave sides, a fleur at each angle, in centre a star of six points, 
in field an annulet at each side of lozenge. The name of moneyer and mint is placed around, 
divided by two beaded circles. 

Average weight about 18-0 grains. 

The lettering is small and similar in style to Types 2 and 3. 

1 In Loekott. sale 1955 lot 1132, and BN.J, vol. iii, p. 113. 
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Mints (2). 

Lincoln. Nottingham. 

Iil> T COLN MINT 

72. 0. + STIEFNE :R 

It. + TAEN :OK :LLNCO 

* ex Mossop, Lockett 1133, Reynolds 59a 17-5 g. 

73. 0. -|- STIEFNE 

It. [+ c,]odpne :o.v :linc 

* Hill ex Ryan 914, Roth I 128, Murdoch 257, Montagu II 350, Webb 39, Neck, Wigan 

74. 0. + stiefnifihi (the s reversed) 

Jt. -i- DI710ED[ j (the X reversed) 

* Hill ex Grantley 1299 

The moneyer’s name is partly retrograde and unintelligible. 

NOTTINGHAM MINT 

75. 0. + ste[ Jer: 

Ii. ]o :ONSNOTl[ 

* BMC 178 ex Cuff 761 15-3 g. 

T\TE 5. 

Obverse. Bust of King Stephen three-quarters to the right, holding sceptre. The inscription 
which reads stiepexer is placed around divided by two beaded circles. 

Reverse. Lozenge with concave sides, a pellet at each angle and in the centre, within it, 
four small crescents across the four angles, all within a tressure of eight arcs from which 
spring four fleur-de-lis. The name of monever and mint is placed around between two beaded 
circles. 

Average weight about 16-0 grains. 

Some of the lettering is small and similar to Types 2, 3 and 4 hut- other lettering is of the 
larger type characteristic of the two following types. 

Mints (1) 

Leicester. 

LEICESTER MINT 

76. 0. -j- STIEPENER 

It. 4- SIMVNIONILERE 

* (») BMC 179 ex Hazlitt 1050 
( b ) B.M. ox Lawrence 

* (c) ex Lockett 1134, Roth I 120. 

* (d) Hallingal ox Ryan 915, Drabble 707, Ready 251 
Probably all from tho same obv. die and two reverse dies 


1 6-2 g. 

15-7 g. 

1 0-0 g. 


1S-8 g. 

IC O g. 


Type G (c.1153). 

Obverse. Bust of King Stephen to the left, crowned, holding sceptre in front of head. The 
inscription which reads stiefxe is placed around ; all in a headed outer circle. There is no 
inner circle. 

Reverse. Cross floury, small saltire in centre, in each angle a pile surmounted by a trefoil 
of annulets. The name of monever and mint is placed around between two beaded circles. 

Average weight about 20-5 grains. 



Murrs (8). 


BEDFORD LEWES 

CANTERBURY LONDON 

CASTLE RISING NORWICH 

HASTINGS ( ?)StTDBURY 

If Type 2 continued to be struck until as late in the reign as 1153, then to be superseded 
by Type 7, a theory for which there seems to be good evidence, then Type C must have been 
issued concurrently with Type 2. The type is very rare, only about 26 coins being recorded 
so that its duration was probably very short. So far as is known no coin of Type 6 has an 
English hoard provenance. Eight mints are represented, all in the eastern half of the country, 
so presumably the coins were issued before the Treaty of Winchester and therefore almost 
certainly before Typo 7 made its appearance although there is always the possibility of an 
overlap. On the whole the dies seem to be well engraved; they would appear to have come 
from a central distribution centre and London is included in the list of mints. Although it 
seems definite that this is a substantive type, not a local variant, some of the coins have the 
appearance of being debased and a coin of the London mint in the British Museum is silver 
plated oil copper. The lettering is generally larger than that of Type 2 and conforms more 
to the lettering of Type 7, possibly denoting a late date of issue but epigraphy is known to 
be misleading in this reign. 

The conclusion must be that Type 6 is earlier than Type 7 and that it was struck fairly 
late in the reign. That it immediately preceded Type 7 is proved by the mule Type 6/7 of 
Hastings mint (No. 99y) which has recently come to light in Moscow but there is every 
likelihood of its having run concurrently with Type 2 towards the end of the run of the 
latter. 

The following coins have been recorded. 

BEDFORD MINT 

77. O. 4- STIEFNK 

It. 4- tomas :on:bed 

* ex Lockett 2961, Drabble 708. 

78. 0. -f STLEFNE 

It. ~ ]ON;BED 

* ex ['arsons 251. 

The moneyer’s name is possibly iouan, but the reading is not certain. 

CANTERBURY MINT 

79. O. + sti[efn]e 

I?, -f rodbert:on:Ca 

* Mack ox Lockett 1135, Carlyon-Britton 1481 20-1 g. 

80. O. -p STLEFNE 
It. -|- llOGIER :ON LOAN 

Ballingal ex Ryan 916. 

CASTLE RISING MINT 1 

81. 0. -f STLEFNE 
It. -I- RODBRET:ON:RI3 

* (a) BMC 180 ex Montagu II 305, Holmes 3. 

(6) Coats Collection, Glasgow. 


20-2 g. 

20-3 g. 


1 BNJ, xx, p. 117. 



82. 0. STIEFNE 

it. 4 - kodbebt:ok:bis 

* (a) Copenhagen Museum. 

(6) ex Montagu V 108, Toplis. From the Nottingham find. 

(c) Elmore Jones ex Drabble 709, Brtum 232. (Cracked and plugged). 

S3. O. 4 - sti[efne) 
if. -f ]:on:ris 

* ex Lockett 2902. Wheeler 18S, Cnrlyon-Britton 1969. 

HASTINGS MINT 
84. 0. -)- STIEFNE 

li. + ALDRED;ON[:h]AS 

* King, ex Lockett 1136, Spink, O’Hagan 422, Webb 67. 164) g. 

LEWES MINT 

86. O. -f- JlEFNRE i 

17. 4- 1iVN[FREI :OJn:LEV 

ex Wills 403, Reynolds 60. 

LONDON MINT 
80. O. + STIEFNE 

It. 4- RAVLF :ON :I.[ 

B.M. ex Mabbott. Silver plated on copper 

87. O. 4- STIEFNE 
if. [ 4 p]vlfpine:ON:lv[ 

Mack, ex Lawrence 362. 

88. O. 4 (stiefne] 

R. + H[ )ON:LVN 

ex Parsons 255. 

NORWICH MINT 

89. O. 4 stiefne 
It. 4 hlLDBRAN :ON :NO 

* ex Rynn 917. Pound at Navestock Churchyard, Essex. 

90. O. -f STIEFNE 

It. -f PILLEMI .ON .NOR 

Leeds University ox Winchester Cathedral Library. 

91. 0. + STIEFNE 

If. + THOR :ON :NOR 

ex Rotli II 138. 

92. O. 4- STIEFNE 

if. 4 STENCl[ ]ON:NO 

Coats collection, Glasgow. 21 ’0 g. 

StrDBtTRY MINT 

93. 0. 4 STIEFNE 

if. 4 al[ ]N:svb 

* Copenhagen Museum. 

UNCERTAIN MINTS 

94. 0. 4 stiefn[e] 

if. 4 RODBERT :ONf ]N 

* ex Lockett 3941, Rashleigh 619. Cuff 762. 21-7 g. 

Probably either Canterbury or London mint. 


181 g- 

18-3 g. 



95. 0. 4 [stiefne] 

It. 4 aeutpivt: :[ 

Blunt, ex Shirley - Fox . 

96. 0 . 4 sttef(ke) 

It. ]PKl( 

Bftllmgal, ox Lockett 1 137. 

97. 0 . 4 ST1EPNE 

It. Uncertain reading, 
ex TalTs 1 38 

98. 0. 4 [stibfne] 

Ft . |»odbekt[ 

Ballingal ex Marshall 79, Grant ley 1327, Reynolds 61. 

The dies differ from the kodbeut coins of Canterbury, Castle Rising and London. 

99. O. 4 STIEPKR 

It. 4 iiACHONN'IENEN (the n’s reversed) (a very unoerUiin reading). 

* ox Lockett 3942. Drabble 994. 

Mnt.E Type 6/7. 


HASTINGS MUTT 

99y. 0. 4 stief.ve A Type 6 die. 

Ft. [ 4hci]dbert ioxIias (the h of unusual form). A Type 7 din. 

* Moscow Museum of Fine Arts 21-4 g. 

Only two specimens from the same reverse die of this mint and moneye r are known in Type 
7 and this is from a different, reverse die 1 . The mint is known in Type 6 from only one 
specimen but different moneyer 2 . 

Type 7 (c.1153 to c.1158). 

Obverse. Crowned bust of the King three-quarters to the left, bearded atid holding a sceptre 
in his right hand. The inscription which reads stiefne is placed around, the whole enclosed 
by a beaded outer circle. There is no inner circle. 

Reverse. Cross voided within beaded quatrefoil; in centre an annulet, in each angle a fleur- 
de-lis springing from the quatrefoil; a pellet in each angle of the quatrefoil. The name of the 
moneyer and mint is placed around between two beaded circles. 

The. lettering is larger than that of the preceding types. 

Average weight 21 to 23 grains. 

The composition of the Awbridge find of 1902, which must have been buried at least eight 
years after Stephen's death, makes it quite certain that Type 7 is the last type of the reign. 
Of the approx. 180 coins originally comprised in the hoard the composition of the 138 
specimens which were examined and classified was 31 [jennies of Stephen Type 7, 3 pennies 
oi the irregular coins of Stephen Type 1 by the moneyer sakson of (?) Canterbury, which 
are discussed elsewhere in this paper, and 104 pennies of Henry 11a first issue struck 
between 1158 and 1165? 3 

The mints of Type 7 arc evidence of the more settled conditions prevailing throughout 
the country immediately following the Treaty of Winchester in 1153 and include towns in 
the West Country such as Gloucester and Hereford which were previously Angevin strong- 
holds. 


1 H. IT. King. 'Coins of the .Sussex mints', UN. I. 
xxviii, p. 200, no. 196 and no. 109 below, 


2 Ibid. 

3 BMC, pp. lvij ami ixxiv. 



Tills is the only type on which the King is depicted wearing a beard and there is no inner 
circle on the obverse. It is very possible that Type 7 immediately followed Type 2 and that 
Type 6 was issued concurrently with Type 2 for a short period towards the end of the run 
of the latter. On the evidence of the Pipe Rolls it is known that Type 7 continued to be issued 
throughout the first four years of Henry II’s reign. 

The dies of the regular coins of the type are well engraved and the inscriptions are free 
from blundering. Very occasionally the initial letter of the moneyer’s surname appears, 
punctuated with a colon. 

Some coins of the type are known which are obviously struck from irregular dies, often of 
tolerably good workmanship but with meaningless reverse inscriptions. They are generally 
of base metal and light weight and must be contemporary forgeries (See Plate II No. 135a) 1 . 

The following are the recorded mints 2 and moneyers for Type 7. The fullest reading is 
given in each case but readings vary with different dies. 

09/.. HATH 3 

+ t ]VK[ ] :BATh 

Bath is unrecorded in any type later than c. 1130 in preceding reign. 

Monoyer could bo either ai.]vu[ed or AL]vit[rc 

100. BEDFORD 

(a) +- DAV[H>]:ON:BEDE 

* (6) -P TOMAS :ON:BEDE 

101. BRAMBER? 1 

(а) oroar;o:n:bra[ 

(б) *(• FILLEM:ON:BRAN 
(C) -p RODBEBT :ON :BRAN 

102. BURY ST. EDMONDS 

(а) -f- pillEm[:ON:SC]:ED 

(б) -p ACI.:ON:SEDMV: 5 

103. CANTERBURY 

(a) -P EOPAIlD :ON:CAM; 

(t) -P RODBERT ION :CAN 
(c) -p p.ooier:on:canter 

104. CASTLE RISING 8 

-p hiVN or :vn:on:risinge3 

105. COLCHESTER 

-p qod[ ]on:coln 

100. DOVER 

-P ADAM :ON ;DO VRE 

107. EXETER 

| ALLRIC :ON :KXECS 

■Type 7 is fully discussed by Mr. Elmore Jones a BNJ, xxv, pp. 119ff. 
in BA'./, xxviii, 1058, pp. 537ff. & Spink’ 9 Numismatic Circular, Sept. 1906. 

3 BNJ, xxviii, pp. 548-551. o BNJ, xx, pp. 117ff. 

3 Moscow Museum of Fine Arts. 



108. GLOUCESTER 

(а) 4 rale :on sOLOVCE 

(б) 4- P lI.l.K M :ON :OLOECE 

109. HASTINGS 

4 roddeut:on: 1 ias 

110. hedon (E. Yorks.)' 

4 GERARD :ON :hEl>VN 

111. HEREFORD 

* 4 DRIV :ON :llEtLEl DU : 

112. HUNTINGDON 

(a) 4 CODMER ;ON :hvN : 

* ( 6 ) -I- waltiehion : hvn: 

113. rtcnKSTJui 

4 [ l:ON:rv[ 

114. ivswicn 

(а) 4 a[ ]ri:On:Gifes 

((/) 4 d avi[d] :ON :GirK : 

115. LEWES 

* 4 hVNFREl;ONlT.EVK: 

110. LINCOLN 

* (a) HVE :ON tl.INCO 

(б) 4 G (or o)[ ] :ON ;t.mco 

(c) 4 paen:on:lincg 

117. LONDON 

(o) ADAM'.ONILV 
( 6 ) 4 alisandre:on:lv 

(r) 4 okremaN:ON:LV 

((/) .f OEFREJ :ON :LYND 
(e) 4 RAVLF ON :LVN 

{]) 4 RICARD :ON :LVNDE 

(j) 4 RODBERT ON;T.VND : 

(ll) 4 TERRI. D.[ 

0) + PVLFPTN :ON*.LVN 

118. NORWICH 

(а) 4 ALFRICll;ON:NOR or 4 AI.VRIC:ON:NOR 

( б ) 4 davi:on:norpic: 

(c) 4 htLDEBRAN:ON:NOR 

(d) -| RAVLF :ON:NOKP 

(a) 4 ThOR:ON:NORYi: 

* (/) 4 riLLBMONNOR 

119. Nottingham 

4 svein:on:NOTINK 


1 BNJ, xxvi, pp. 28 ff. 



120. J'EVBNStSY 

* (tt) |- ALIMXE:OX:riE>': 

(6) — FELlt'K :ON :V( EV ]BX 

121. HYK' 

| ltAPVL>:ON.lllEL': 

122. SAl.l-tBl'KY 

• (a) STANVXII:ON:SaL 

((>) + V INMAN :ON;SAl. 

123. sandwich 

(<i) | osbek.n :on ;saM’i 

(t>) 4- rrt.FHHVON:AAN 

124. soddury 

l<i) 4- KHFARP :ON :s\ b : 
ifc) ( <;iLi:uK!tT:oN :svu 

125. TAUNTON? 

— I JaNTYN 

120. T1TKT FORD 

- UEKKEI :OS :TEPFO 


127. WARWICK 

t- ft VEILAIID ;ON" :I*A U I'l 

128. WATLHET 

* (r<) f ll[ iKlFAdlE 

(b) | n[ ]chr 

129. WILTON 

(ll) + EELER :ON :riLT 

* (6) •+ I'lLLEM :uN :fILTV 

ISO. WDff RE.STBR 

+ hVKOiONU’IK'. ESI : 

131. WOKCESTEB 

(u) + ADAU:QN;P1IICES 

(6) -+ AJ.LEM;OV:PrREC 

132. YORK 

* (a) • ue»-rEi:ox:Evek (132 on jilute 11) 

(6) )N:OV;rYER 

Trx ltiita rx stints 

133. — al.vrei>:OX;[ )av (possibly Turn worth) 

134. + [ ]d .on iopeX 

135. [ ]:OV:BYB[ 

1355. ]aD MS :[ >rp 


1 BSJ, xxx. |). 188. 


- Moscow Museum of Fino Arts 



The fust letter of mint signature ot 1 35b could be s in which case either Stafford or Stamford, 
both of which were Type 1 mints, could be possible. Stafford is perhaps more likely since that 
mint also struck in the next reign (Henry II ‘Tealby’ type) whereas Stamford did not. 

Coins or Type 1 Struck from Erased Obverse Dies. 

There is a scries of coins of the first type of King Stephen struck from erased obverse dies. 
The erasure generally takes the form of either a series of criss-cross cuts across the King’s 
face, a long cross extending to the edge of the coin, a small cross placed variously on the 
King’s face or shoulder or even the shaft oi the sceptre, or a bar across the shaft of the 
sceptre, and on one coin of York, which may be a contemporary forgery, two parallel lines 
from edge to edge. Sometimes a pellet or small cross is added. The erasure is either stamped 
or cut in the die. That this was done after coins had been struck from the dies in the 
ordinary manner is proved by coins of the Stamford mint which are known struck from the 
same obverse die both before and after the erasure was made 1 . 

These coins vary considerably both in weight and fineness. The majority are of low weight, 
anything from 14 to 17 grains, and many have the appearance of being of base silver, but 
on the other hand some are obviously of good silver and weigh up to 21 grains or more. 

The reason for this erasure is not quite clear hut the generally accepted explanation is 
that the dies were either erased by a inoneyer loyal to the king when the mint he was working 
at was in danger of falling into the hands of the Angevin party, or else the die was so treated 
after capture by the king’s enemies, who would no doubt wish to use the king’s dies without 
acknowledging his title. Tn the first instance, should the mint not fall into the hands of the 
enemy, the moneyer had no alternative but to go on striking coins from the die he had 
erased, unless he was prepared to cut another one himself, but it is unlikely that he would 
have much difficulty in passing defaced coins into circulation. If, on the other hand, the 
mint was captured, there is no reason to suppose that the Angevin party would not strike 
coins from dies so erased. It, is likely that the coins of base metal and light weight were the 
product of dies in Angevin hands. Most of the wealth of the country was held by the Royalists 
and the majority of Angevin coins are debased. 

Tt has been suggested 2 that the armorial badge of certain barons may be seen in the erasing 
cross and that the large cross extending to the edge ot the coin on the Norwich and Thetl'ord 
coins may signify they were issued under the authority of Hugh Bigod, earl of Norfolk, and 
the smaller cross on the Nottingham coins signify they were issued under the authority of 
William Peverel, earl of Nottingham. But. it is doubtful whether any baron would risk such 
an open procedure, even if armorial badges were in common use at this early date, and it is 
more likely that the crosses were only used as a convenient method of defacing the die. 

The following coins have been recorded. 

A. Obverse erased by series of vertical anil horizontal cuts. 

BRISTOL JUNT 

ISO. Tt. 4- cviiPAN : on anus: 

* (a) B.M. ex Roth I 140, Rashleigh 002, From the Dartford find 

(ft) B.M. ex Wells 

(e) From the South Kyme find 

All from the same reverse die and perhaps from tho same obverse die as well. 


23-2 g. 
20-2 g. 

-t-0 g. 


1 BMC, p. lxxvii and nos 151 and 152, 


- W. .T. Andrew in BN.T, vii, pp. 50 ff, 
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These Bristol coins could easily be the first to be struck on behalf of the Empress Matilda. 
They were almost certainly struck from royal dies with Stephen's portrait and title heavily 
erased, probably during the winter of 1 139-40 and before the Empress issued coins from local 
dies bearing her own name. 

B. Obverse erased by plain cross from edge to edge., 

NORWICH MINT 

137. O. ■*- .STIEFNE R 

R. 4 AUTARDIONlNOH 

* (o) cx Wheeler I So, Carlyon- Britton 1873, Douglas. From the Nottingham find. 

* (6) ex Bruun 230, Roth H 153. From the Nottingham find 10-0 g. 

a and b are from the same pair of dies. 

138. 0 . 4 STIEFNE R 

R. -t- [ ]n*[ ]tr:NOR: 

<n) Nottingham From the Nottingham find (broken) 14-9 g. 

* (6) Ballingal ex Lockett 2970 

The monoycr's name is possibly a d a m 

139. 0. -+- 8TIEFNE R 

R. f RDSTANIONIKOR 

(a) ex Reynolds* From the Nottingham find 17-5 g. 

(5) B.M. ox Lawrence From the South Kyme find 19-0 g. 

(c) Nottingham ex Burton From the Nottingham find (fragment) 8-3 g. 

(tf) ex Spink it Son* 

The reading of e and d is not certain 

140. O. STIXFNE r 

R. otebe :ox :nor[ 

ox Carlyon-Britton, Hilton Price 


141. O. 4- stiefnk: 

R. + WALTfER :ON :NO or 4- WAITER :ON :NOR: 


• («) 

BMC 229, ex Montagu 11 333, Maraham 261 


211 g 

• (b) 

ex Ryan 919, Carlyon-Britton 1489 



(c> 

ex Roth I 141 . 



(d> 

Nottingham 

From the Nottingham find 

17-4 g. 

(«) 

N ottingham 

From the Nottingham find 

15-3 g. 

(/) 

Nottingham 

From the Nottingham find 

19 2 g. 


tf and / are from the same reverse die. a and b are from the same pair of dies. 

THETFORD MINT 

142. 0. + STIEFNE 

R. 4- BALDEWI :ON :TETE, TEF Or T 

(a) BMC 230, ex Parkes Weber (Cracked) 15-7 g. 

* (fc) ex Drabble 721, Brown, Roth H 154 16-5 g. 

(c) Oxford ex Marshall 82, Grantley 1302, Lawrence, Andrew, Canon Pownnll. (Crocked) 15-8 g. 

(d) Norwich Castle Museum, ox Lockett 1167, Burstal 
a and b are from the same reverse die. 

UNCERTAIN MINT 

143. O. 4- STIEFNE 

R. 4- R0Bert:oN:[ 

* Chatsworth From the Sheldon find 16-6 g. 

* BMC, p. Ixxvi but not in sale. 

2 Spink's Numismatic Circular, 1927, no. 64816, probably this. 
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144. 0. illegible 
It. ]:ok[ 

Stewart ox Lawrence 367 Fragment. 

C- Obverse erased by plain cross from edge, to edge and additional small crosses in second and 
fourth angles. 

NORWICH MINT 

145. O. + STIE1TNE 

It. [ 4 AJ.]rcAnt> :on[ :Npk] 

* Nottingham From the Nottingham find 17-4 g. 

U6. O. -+- sTiErNE 

It. + ot[ ].v:o[N:NOHjr 

Nollinghain From the Nottingham find. (Chipped) 15-3 g. 

From the sumo obverse die (with erasure), as preceding coin. 

147. 0. 4- STIEFNE 

It. ( | kJvstac'e :on :n[ 

ox Wheeler 184, Reynolds 71. From the Nottingham find. (Cracked) 15 0 g. 

Eustace coined at Norwich in Type I. 

D. Obverse, erased by small cross over the shaft of sceptre. 

JfOTTItfOltAM MINT 

148. O. 4 - stie :f ]kx (the s rovorsed) 

II. | [ J:ON:SNOT: 

* Chfttsworth From the Sheldon Find 14-0 g. 


E. Obverse erased by small cross on King's face. A pellet is sometimes added and the cross 
varies inform and position. 

NOTTINGHAM MINT 


149. 0 . 4 STIEKNlSNt 

A'. 4- STEIN :0N:8N0T- 


to) 

BMC 229a. ex Pierpont Morgan. Evans 

From the NoUingham find 

16-6 g. 

(6) 

13. M. ex Lawrence (Fragment) 


10-8 g. 

<c) 

Chfttsworth 

From 1 he Sheldon find 

15 0 g. 

w 

Chfttsworth 

From the Sheldon find 

1 5-0 g. 

• <«) 

Chfttsworth 

From the Sheldon find 

15-5 g. 

* (/) 

Chfttsworth 

From the Sheldon find 

16 0 g. 

(3) 

Chfttsworth 

From the Sheldon find 

16 0 g. 

<A> 

Chfttsworth 

From the Sheldon find 

16-5 g. 

W 

Chat 8 worth 

From the Sheldon find 

16 5 g. 

(il 

Chfttsworth 

From the Sheldon find 

17 0 g. 

(1) 

Chfttsworth 

From tho Sheldon find Cut halfpenny 

8 0 g. 

(m) 

Chfttsworth 

From the Sheldon find. Cut halfpenny 

7-7 g. 

(») 

Chfttsworth 

From the Sheldon find. Cut halfpenny 

8-2 g. 

* (o> 

Clift tsworth 

From the Sheldon find 

14-5 g. 

Ip) 

Nottingham 

From tho Nottingham find 

16-5 g. 

w 

Nottingham 

From the Nottingham find, (very slight chip) 

16 3 g. 

(*•) 

Nottingham 

From tho Nottingham find, (slight chip) 

16 2 g. 

(4) 

Nottingham 

From the Nottingham find 

15-6 g. 

<0 

Nottingham 

From the Nottingham find 

10 3 g. 

(«) 

Nottingham 

From the Nottingham find 

15-6 g. 

l") 

Nottingham 

From the Nottingham find 

15 6 g. 

(IT) 

Nottingham 

From tho Nottingham find 

15-3 g. 
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(x) Nottingham 

From tlio Nottingham find 


14 7 g. 


(very slight chip) 


(y) Nottingham 

From tlio Nottingham find 


115 g. 


(very Blight chip) 


(r) Nottingham 

From tho Nottingham find (chip) 

14.6 g. 

(mi) Nottingham 

From tho Nottingham find 

(chip) 

13 9 R. 

[bb) Mackes Ryan 920, Carlynn- Brill on 1490 



1445 g. 

|rr) Ballingal cx Lockett 1 1 00, Roth 11 150. To| 

ills From tlio Nottingham find 


14 5 g. 

(dtf) Oxford, cx Marshall 81, Grnntlcy 1301, 

Lawrence, Canon Vownall. 




From the Nottingham find 


15-7 g. 

* (ee) ex Drabble 720, Bruun 231 




{}}) ex Roth II 155. Montagu 334, 'l’oplis 

From tho Nottingham find 


15-5 g. 

(?!l) ex Iloth I 142, Toplis 

From the Nottingham find 


16-1 g. 

(hh) Nottingham, ex Burton 

From the Nottingham find 


1741 g. 

[jj) Nottingham, cx Burton 

Front tho Nottingham find 

(Blight chip) 

10-4 g. 

(kk) Nottingham, ex Burton 

From the Nottingham find 


I.V9 g. 

[11) Nottingham, ex Burton 

From tlio Nottingham find 


10 8 g. 

(m»») Nottingham, ex Burton 

From the Nottingham find. 

Cut half|>enny 

70 g 

(an) ex Roth I 130 


Cut halfpenny 


* ( 00 ) ex Lockett 2908, Sheriff Mackenzie 




(pj») Ballingal ex Lockett 2909 


Cut half|t«niiy 



* ( 77 ) Ballingal ex Locket I 3953, Roth I 135, Wills 

i; to m are from tlio same obverse <ties but from tlirco different reverse dies. 
p to 3, cc, ff and kl, liave no pellet in cross. 
p to « and Jj axe from the same dies. 

I to bb, yy to kk an<l mm are from the same dies. 

77 has crude bust with uncertain readings. 

On some of the coins from the Sheldon find the King’s name and title are more or less 
hammered out similar to coins of Nottingham No. 157 below. 

It is very likely that all these coins came originally from the Sheldon and Nottingham 
finds. 


F. Coins with the sceptre erased with cross bar. 

tumour MIST 

150. 0 . I- srasrx 

Jt. 4 - C!LaT>pij>ts:ox :uk 

* (a) B.M. cx Lockett 1 162, Borstal 123. Toplis From the Nottingham find 18 8 g. 

<<■) Hill ID S g. 

(e) Nottingham From the Nottingham find 19-5 g. 

These coins are all from the same pair of dies. There is an annulet, on the King’s shoulder. 
On b the cross bar across sceptre is not visible and it is possible the coin was struck 
before the die was erased 


HTAMroKD Miter 


161. 

O. 4 - stikk.sk ;n (the s sideways) 




ft. 1 tEKSHONISTAN: 



* (a) 

ox Both II 143, Rnshloigh C05 

From the Dnrtford find 

14-8 g. 

(t) 

ex Wells 

From the Nollinghain find (fragment) 

J 38 g 

* (r) 

Chatjjworlh 

From tho Sheldon find 

15-5 g 

(d) 

Nottingham 

From tlie Nottingham find 

16-2 g. 
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These coins have a small cross on the King’s shoulder in addition to the bar through the 
shaft of the sceptre. Also a pellet on each limb of the reverse cross. 
a, c and d are from the same reverse die. 
u arid c are from the same obverse die . 

152. O, -|- ST 1 evne:r (llio s sideways) 

It. | lkfsi : ox : stan : 

* («) ex Drabble 716. Wells Hum the Nottingham find 17-7 g. 

* (6) Ballingal. ox Lockett. 1114, Day 

Tliese two coins, from the same dies, were struck from the same dies as No. 151(a) above 
before the erasure of the obverse die took place 1 2 . 

Another coin is known, also ex Wells’ collection, struck from the same obverse die and 
the reverse die of ordinary type (15-2 g.)-. 

UNCERTAIN MINT 

153. O. STIEFNE 

11 . -f I'D I 1 AIU) :CIN[ 

* B.M. ex Locked 1103, Drabble 71S, Ready 250 

G. Erasure cross on King's shoulder and ornamented sceptre shaft. 

UNCERTAIN MINT 

154. 0 . r SITE re E RE 

H. + ( ]BE[ lANE 

* BMC 231, ox Montagu II 335, Toplis From (ho Nottingham find 20-6 g. 

The shaft of the sceptre is ornamented with two flcur-de-lys set end to end 


H. Obverse erased by are of circle through King's chin and vertical line downwards. 


HASTINGS MINT 

155. 0. + st[ie]fnk 

It. -!• saitnk ; o.v[ :hj.\STT : 

From the Nollinghnin find. (Broken and repaired) 18'U g. 


J. Obverse erased by two parallel lines across the coin. 

VORIC MINT 

15G. 0. Uncertain 

B. | maut!n:on:eve 

* ex Lockett 1165. Roth 11 146. (Broken ami held in rim | 

The bust faces to the left and there is no sceptre. The coin is struck from dies ot very rough 
workmanship. Brooke suggests 3 the coin was struck from forger’s dies which had been 
obliterated by the two lines cut on the obverse. 


1 BNJ, iv, P . 361-62, xv, p. 3(10. 

2 BJS!J, vii, p. 55. BMC, p. txxvii. 


2 BMC, p. Ixxxi. 



K. Coins of Type 1 of coarse work with obverse legend either partly or entirely obliterated by 
hammer marks 1 . 

Obv. and rev. similar to Type 1. 

NOTTINGHAM MINT 
157. 0 . + STtEWE-.R 


II . + spein :on :snot : 


* (a) 

Chats worth 

From the Sheldon find 

15-7 g. 

(5) 

Chatsworth 

From tho .Sheldon find 

10 0 g. 

(c) 

Chats worth 

From the Sheldon find 

17 0 g. 

* (rf) 

ex Rashleigh 610 

From the Dartfoni find 

22-2 g. 

* («) 

Mack ex Lockett 392S 


20-4 g. 


Similar coins exist, from same dies with varying degrees of erasure. 


It is known that William Peverel, earl of Nottingham, held Nottingham for t he Empress 
in L138 2 and it is probable that he had deserted the King somo time shortly before this date. 
These coins were most likely struck from the Royal mint at Nottingham before Peverel 
deserted the Royal cause for the Empress, but the dies from which they were struck must 
have been made locally and not with regular punching irons as the coins are of much coarser 
work than the normal and certainly earlier coins of Type 1 . 

The reason the King’s name is wholly or partly hammered out could be that Peverel, after 
his revolt against the King, seized the mint and with it the stock of coined money 3 , hut not 
wishing to put it into circulation bearing the King’s name and title had the obverse legend 
stamped or hammered out before the coins left the mint. 

Peverel eventually rejoined the Royalist party, probably in 1139 and fought for Stephen 
at the battle of Lincoln in February 1141, being captured and forced to surrender Nottingham 
Castle as the price of his personal safety 4 . He was, however, still kept a prisoner, being 
released in November 1141 after earl Robert’s capture when a general exchange of prisoners 
took place. He is last heard of in the next reign when he fled as Henry approached Nottingham 
and spent the rest of his life in a monastery. 

There were other coins of this variety in the Sheldon find without the hammer marks. 

The Irregular Coinage of Stephen (c.l 135-1141). 

The following varieties of Type 1 were issued in the name of the King, probably up to the 
end of 1 141 . Many of these coins were almost certainly issued by Barons and Bishops throughout 
the country, but it is impossible to say who they were, and some may just be contemporary 
forgeries. 

William of Newburgh 3 tells us that the Barons one and all coined their own money but 
this is unlikely to be correct. Mention is also made in the introduction of Hoveden’s chronicle 
of the ‘Duke’s money’ supposed to have been issued by Henry of Anjou in 1149. On Henry’s 
arrival in 1149 he is said to have called in all the money coined by the Barons. 

Some of the coins are well struck and the dies made with regular punching tools but other 
dies are roughly made and the coins so poorly struck and in such inferior metal that it is 
very difficult to decipher some of the legends. But at the same time it must be borne in mind 
that some legends were intentionally blundered or made unreadable to disguise the source 
of origin of the coins. 

1 IIX.J , vii, p. 06. 1 Ramsay, Foundations of England, vol. ii, p. 105. 

2 BMC, p. lxxx. 3 William of Newburgh, Rolls series, no. 82, 

3 BNJ, vii, p. 67. vol. i, p. 69; sub anno 1149. 



The varieties of Type 1 are arranged according to the areas in which they were minted 
with the exception of the coinage of York which is dealt with separately. 

South-Eastern Area. 

Obverse. Similar to Type 1 hut the sceptre terminates in an annulet from which issue 
seven rays or spikes. The annulet has a pellet in the centre. 

Reverse. Similar to Typo 1. 

CANTERJUTRY MINT 

158. O. -|- STIEFN 

It. + no»BEnT:ON:OA 

* BMC 235, ex Willett 36, Hollis 178 20-1 g. 

A similar coin reading osvlv on lvndk was in the Marsham sale of 1888, lot 269. This and 
the succeeding lot were reputed to have been found at Calal in Yorkshire and were purchased 
by Mr. Richardson as doubtful coins for presentation to the SSA Museum 1 where they now 
are. They are both modem forgeries from the same dies as the forgeries illustrated by 
Lawrence in BNJ iii, plate iii. Nos. 64 and 67 2 . 

It has been suggested that the object in front of the King’s head is a horseman’s mace 
and it certainly has this appearance 3 . It is not known when maces were first in use. A mace 
is depicted in the Bayeux tapestry made some 60 years earlier but this is a foot soldier’s 
mace as opposed to a horseman’s macc 4 . Another and rather improbable suggestion is that 
the object represents the Host elevated on a monstrance 5 . 

The c in the mint name is rounded which is an unusual feature for this period. 

Coins with Roundels placed in varying positions on Reverse Cross. 

Obverse and reverse similar to Type 1. 

A. Roundels at opposite ends of one limb of cross. 

IPSWICH MINT 

159. 0. STEFNEIREX 

R. OSETIERN'.ONICIP 

* (o) Ballingat, ex Lockett 1151, Carlyon-Britton 1481, Murdoch 249, Allen 3S0 

* (6) ox Grantloy 1309, Drabble 736, Wheolor 198, Reynolds 69. (Broken and repaired) 
a and 6 from the same pair of dies. 

160. 0 . I- stefne:re 

R. ROGER :ON[:gi]pe[ JfI: 

Nottingham From tho Nottingham find 15-1 g. 

UNCERTAIN MINT 

161. O. ]ane 

R. -f s[ ]fra: (tho n rovorsed) 

* Ballingal, ex Ryan 923, Roth II 162, Montagu II 331, Toplis 

From the Nottingham find 15-1 g. 

1 Now the National Museum of Antiquities, 1 Mann in Sir F. Stonton's edition of tho Bayenx 

Edinburgh. Tapestry, p. 06. 

2 See also N.C. 1899, pp. 241—250. & \V. J . Andrew in Stephen M/a, ir. B.M. 

3 BMC, p. lxxxix. 


f 



B. Roundels at the end of first and second arms of cross. 


SUDBtmY MINT 

1G2. O. -f STIEFNKIU 

It. -f EDWABD :0N :SVB : 

* (a) Nottingham From the Nottingham find 14-9 g. 

(6) Prom tho South Kyme find 17-5 g. 

C. Roundels at opposite ends of one limb of cross and additional roundel in centre. 

IPSWICH MINT 

163. 0. 4- ST[rEFNH ll] 

It. -r Rodgier:on:qipes: 

* ex Lockett 3049, Carlyon- Britton 

164. O. 4- STIEFNE R 

It. EDMVND :ON:gif: 

Quoted by W. J. Andrew hut. whereabouts unknown 1 2 . 

165. 0. [ + st]EFNe:Rex 

It. [ 4- os]eb[er]N:on[:gip] 

Nottingham From the Nottingham find 17-9 g. 

Monoyer oskbern. From the same obverse die as No. 159 above, also front the same reverse die with 
additional roundel in centre. 

D. Single roundel in centre of cross. 

BURY ST. EDMUNDS MINT 

166. O. -f STIEFNE 

It. 4- G1I-ERF.RT son :sa[ 

* Nottingham. From the Nottingham find 15-9 g. 

E. Roundels at opposite ends of one limb of cross and additional small roundel in third quarter' 1 . 

IPSWICH MINT 

167. O. -p STIEFNE 

R. — PAGANYSiONOlP 

* Ballingal 20-9 g. 

168. O. -t- stief[ne] 

R. ]onci[ 

* ex Lockett 3950. Roth I 136. Cut halfpenny. 

Only one large roundel is visible on this cut halfpenny, but it is probable there would be another on 
the full coin. 

The badge of the house of Boulogne was three bezants 9 and it is possible these roundels 
might be intended to represent bezants. Queen Matilda was the only child of the earl of 
Boulogne and therefore his sole heiress. It- is possible that she placed this mark on the coins 
of Stephen during his captivity in 1141 when she was intent on raising money and arms for 


1 TV. J. Andrew in Stephen M/S in B.Af. 

2 BN.J. xxx ii. p. 229. 


3 BS’J, vii, p. 76. 
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lier husband's cause. Some force is lent to this theory by the fact that all the known coins 
bearing this mark come from East. Anglian mints, a part of the country known to favour 
Stephen. 

Eastern Area. 

A. Obverse. Similar to Type 1 but of very coarse work. 

Reverse. A broad cross with a pellet at the end of each limb, in each angle a fleur-de-lis 
and pellet. 

LINCOLN MINT 

109. 0. + STRPH[ANVSRI5]X 
R . ALLS [tCVS] -1- ONL1N 

* (a) Hill ex Ryan 927, Roth II 124. From the Dartford find 

* (5) BMC 247, ex Montagu II 345, Marsham 264 
a and 6 are from the same pair of dies. 

170. 0 . [ 4- st]ephan[vs]k[bx] 

R . gladevin[ 

* Chatsworlh From the Sheldon find 220 g. 

171. O . [ I stepJhanvs-rex 

R . ]vs 4- onin[ 

* BMC 248, ex Montagu H 346, Marsham 265 Found at Gravesend, 1817 2T7 g. 

172. O. -f stepha[nvs]rex 
R . -rogb[ ]n 

* Hill ex Lockett 2966, Reynolds 77, Rashloigh 616 From the Dartford find 21-4 g. 

173. O. [ 4 stephanvs]rex 

R . ] 4- onl[ 

* Hill ex Grantley 1324, Kashleigh 616 From the Dartford find 22'0 g. 

All these coins appear to be of good silver and weight. Due to their close resemblance, 
the mint name Lincoln occurring on one coin and the fact that Gladewin is a known Lincoln 
moneyer, they may all be attributed to the Lincoln mint. It is possible they may be an 
ecclesiastical issue struck by the Bishop of Lincoln. 

B. Obverse. Similar to Type 1 but of coarse work. 

Reverse. Similar to Type 1 but a small broad cross superimposed on the cross incline. 

THETFORD MINT 

174. O. -f STIEENEIB 

R . 4- baldewi:on:T: 

* («) BMC 249. ex Montagu II, 336 Toplis From the Nottingham find 17*2 g. 

* (6) Ballingal, ex Lockett. 1157, Reynolds 78, Topli3 From the Nottingham find 17 0 g. 

a and b are from tho same pair of dies. 

The coins are of base metal. Baldewin was a regular Thetford moneyer. 

Midland Area. 

A. Obverse. Very crude bust to the right with sceptre in front. 

Reverse. Short cross voided with a martlet in each angle. 


22-5 g. 

22-1 g. 
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DERBY MINT 

175. O. 4 STErHANVS HEX 

R. 4 wai.chelikvs derbi {the fc reversed) 

(a) BMC 245, ex Roberts, Tyssen, Hodsoll, Lord Moira. From tho Ashby find, 1788 20-9 g. 

(5) Ballings!, ex Ryan 925, Carlyon-Britton 1972. Hilton Price 

* (c) ex Carlyon-Britton 1482, Murdoch 256, Lord Kosteven 18, Montagu II 347, Brice, 

Lake Price 51, Whit- l>o urn 150 21-3 g. 

(</) ex Grantley 1310, Rashleigh 618, Marshum 267 20 0 g. 

* (e) ex Lockett 1 166 

(/) ex Drabblo 725, Reynolds 70. Bateman 381, Dymock IS7. Barclay 47 22-0 g, 

* (g) ex Roth I 138, Marsh am 207, Wigan, Cuff 759, Tyssen 1131 

(ft) ex Baldwin Found in London 

(j) Mack ex Ward (Olenrlining May 18, 1904)? 20-8 g. 

(ft) From the Ashby find. Cut half-penny. 


The use of the 4 martlets in the angles of the reverse cross, found also in the well-known 
type of Edward the Confessor (Brooke type 7), cannot readily be. explained. All the known 
coins of this type are from the same pair of dies. They are of good w eight and apparently 
good metal. Three coins and a cut-halfpenny were found in the parish of Ashby-de-la-Zoueh, 
a few miles south of Derby, in 1788 with other coins of Stephen. 1 Another was found in 
London 2 at an unspecified date. 

Walkelin, the moneyer of Derby, is referred to in contemporary deeds and it- is suggested 
that this type may have been issued by Robert de Ferrers, earl of Derby, during Stephen’s 
captivity in the, summer of 1141 when there was considerable chaos all over the country, 
particularly amongst the King’s supporters, the unusual lettering and crude workmanship 
of the coins being the work of the local seal cutter. 3 

B. Obverse. Similar to Type 1 but with plain crown without any fieurs. There is an 

annulet on the King’s shoulder. 

Jiev. A short cross voided with a quadrilateral with incurved sides imposed upon it. 
There is a pellet in the centre and in each angle. 

(T)OXPORD ULN'T 

170. O. 4 stie[ 

Ji. 4 osbee[ ]x: 

* BMC 239 From the smaller Watford find, (Chipped) 17 O g. 

As this coin came from the smaller Watford find it must have been struck at the same 
time as Type 1, but it is difficult- to account for the peculiar reverse. The lettering is small 
and apparently the die was made with ordinary punches but it cannot be a separate type 
as the Watford, Dartford and Linton finds prove the sequence of the first two types, as well 
as the Rye mule of types 1/2. Presumably it is a baronial issue of someone and perhaps struck 
at Oxford in support of the King. 

C. Obv. Similar to Type 1 but of coarse work. 

Rev. Similar to Type 1 but with long cross Henry superimposed on the cross moline 
of the reverse and dividing the legend. The type is very similar to no. 1 78 below 
but is of coarser work. 

1 Gentleman's Magazine 1796, p. 843 and 983 2 BJV,/. vi, p. 371 . 

and plate opposite p. 841. Gentleman ’* Magazine, 3 BNJ, v, p.439, and Carlyon-Britton sale 

1797, p. 37. catalogue noio under lot 1482. 
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PROBABLY NEWARK MINT 
177. O. -f ‘ST RE AN CJ 

if. CICDENW ERCA- 

* (a) BMC 244, ex Cuff 755 17-3 g. 

* (6) ox Drabble 1001, Roth II 136, Montagu II 

341, Toplis. From the Nottingham find 

a and b are from the same pair of die3. 


D. Obv. Similar to Type 1. 

Rev. Similar to Type 1 but with long cross Henry superimposed on the cross molino 
and dividing the legend. Very similar to no. 177 above but of quite different style. 


LEICESTER MINT 



178. 

* («) 

0. 4- STIEFNE RX 
if. 4- simvn on l[ec]e: 

Ballingal, ox Ryan 924, Roth II 130, 
Montagu II 340, Toplis 

From the Nottingham find 

22-2 g. 

♦ (6) 

B.M. ex Lockot.t 1155, Roth I 155, Bruun 
223 

From the Nottingham find 

18 0 g. 

(«> 

Ballingal ox Lockett 3948 

Fragmont 



a and b are from the same pair or dies. Siixnm is a known Leicester moneyer and coined in Type I and 
Type 5 at Leicester. The coins are of good style and work, the lettering being made with ordinary punches. 

E. Obi). Crude head to the right, rather similar to the coins of Walchelinus of Derby, no. 

175 above, with sceptre in front. 

Rev. Short cross voided, over it a saltire fleury, 

UNCERTAIN MINT, POSSIBLY NOTTINGHAM 

179. O. STEPKANVS REX 

R. 4- • 1IAINALD • ONSTO • 

* BMC 246, ex Montagu II 339, Marsliam 266 14-9 g. 

The last letter in the mint reading may he a v which has led to the suggested possibility 
of the mint being stutesueknia 1 which is the ancient name for Tutbury, a town about nine 
miles from Derby. 

F. Obv. Similar to Type 1 but of coarse work. 

Rev. Cross patonce over large cross paU.ee. 

PROBABLY NOTTINGHAM MINT 

180. O. + stpen[ (the s reversed) 

R. ]ONI ON SNrDI : 

* B.M. ex Mabbott, Ryan 926 16- 1 g. 

Midland and South-Western Area. 

Coins with Rosette of Pellets on Obverse 

The reason for the rosette of pellets which occurs on the obverse of a number of coins of 
this period in this area (see also Henry of Anjou type 2), either in place of the sceptre or at 
the end of the obverse legend, sometimes in place of the King's title, is not clear. Perhaps 

1 BMC, p. xevi and BNJ, v, p. 440. 
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there is some significance in the fact that the mint names, where readable, are all in Angevin 
territory, or in parts of the country which were at one time or another occupied by the 
Angevin party, e.g. Exeter, Cricklade, Oxford and possibly Wilton. 

A. Obv. Bust to the right similar to Type 1 but instead of a sceptre there is a rosette of 

pellets in front of the King’s forehead. The legend begins above the crown. 

Rev. Cross pattee with three pellets at the end of each limb, in each angle a mullet 
of six points. 

Oxford mint 

181. 0. ]stef[ 

R. •+• adam:ox:ox: 

* Oxford, ex Manning Found at Horspath, near Oxford 10-0 g. 

UNCERTAIN MINT 

182. O. ]STKF[ 

R. ]vbkrt:on[ 

* BMC 237. ex B.C. Roberts From the Winterslow find 16-3 g. 

Similar, but with bust to the left. 

UNCERTAIN MINT 

183. O. -j- stief[ 

It. ]0N:[ ]V 

* Oxford, ex Christchurch College 14-9 g. 

It is possible the mint reading is pix.tv for Wilton. 

B. Obv. Similar to Type 1, but a large rosette of pellets at the end of the legend. 

Rev. Similar to Type 1. 

CRICKLADE MINT 

184. O. [ + SjTIEFNE 

It. -j- anoie[ ]n:CRI: 

* Nottingham From the Nottingham find 14-6 g. 

uncertain mint 

185. 0. ]tiefn 

It. -)- BRlhTPIN[ 

* BMC 236, ex Webster 10-6 g. 

The style of these two coins is good and the lettering made with ordinary punches. 

C. Obv. Similar to Type 1, but of coarse w-ork. There is a rosette of pellets at the end 

of the legend. 

Rev. A quadrilateral fleiirv with incurved sides in place of the cross moline of Type 1 
and, superimposed upon it, a large cross fleury which separates the legend. 

EXETER MINT 

186. 0. ]ner (retrograde) 
ft. ]ODVINYS OOEX[ 

* Chatsworth From the Sheldon find 16-0 g. 

This coin is not made with ordinary punches, The workmanship is very coarse. 
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UNCERTAIN MINT 
187. O. 4 STIE[ 

JR. 1nr[ 

* Hunter Collection, Glasgow. 16-0 g. 

This coin is also of very coarse work. 

D. Obv. Similar to Type 1, but of coarse work and inscription followed by a symbol 
having the appearance of a star with curved rays or estoile. 

Rev. Similar to Type 1. 

uncertain mint 
187y. 0. ]eefn 

It. Illegible. Possibly blundored and meaningless. 

* Moscow Museum of Fine Arts 15-4 g. 


The symbol following the obverse legend is unrecorded on any other coin of the period. 


North- Eastern Area. 

The obverses of coins struck in this area have much in common with one another. The 
peculiar formation of the letter b, where it occurs, is common to all and, except for the earl 
Henry coins in Stephen’s name, possibly Bamburgh mint, 1 does not seem to appear on any 
other coins of this period. The impression is therefore that they were all struck in or around 
the same neighbourhood. The place of minting of the Durham coins is quite certain and 
Newcastle, some fifteen miles to the north of Durham, seems to be a likely place from which 
some of the other coins may have been issued and the mint reading could well stand for this. 

A. Obv. Similar to Type 1 but star in front of sceptre. 

Rev. Similar to Type 1 but annulets on the points of the fleurs and at the end of each 
limb of cross. 


DURHAM MINT 

188. 0. 4 rtifenei be (the R with two downward strokes) 
S. 4 FOBVND :ON IDVNI.E : (the E rounded) 

* (a) BMC 252, ex Montagu II 337, Toplis 

* (6) Oxford, ex Lockett 1160, Roth I 119, Toplis 

(c) ex Drabble 997, Wheeler 197, Thorburn 123, 

Montagu H, 338, Toplis 

( d ) Nottingliam 


From the Nottingham find 
From the Nottingham find 

From the Nottingham find. 
From the Nottingham find 


15-5 g. 
1C-2 g. 


(Broken and mended) 

17-0 g. 


All these coins arc from the same obverse die. a, b and possibly d are from the same 
reverse die. 

d is of base silver, possibly silver plated. 

It is possible these coins may be an ecclesiastical issue and were struck by authority of 
the Bishop of Durham. 

A coin of the ordinaiy type 1 of similar style to these coins 2 reads 4- fobvnd:on:dvni:om 
(c reversed, m rounded) (15-2 grains) and another 3 in Ihe Nottingliam Castle Museum, from 
the Nottingham find, also of similar style, ]ni> ;on :dvn[. 


1 No. 288 below. 

2 ex Rashleigh 608. 


3 BMC, p. c. 
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B. Obv. Similar to Type 1. 

Eev. Similar to Typo 1, but a long cross voided is superimposed on the cross moline. 

PROBABLY NEWCASTLE MINT 

189. O. 4- StiFENE HE: (the R with two downward strokes) 

1?. -f At : lfo :K : or> CAiT (first a inverted, socond a unbarred, r inverted, N and d reversed) 

* BMC 260, ex Murchison 31 Found at Exetor 19-9 g. 

190. 0. + stieene re: (the r with two downward strokes) 

It. wt :lel:N:ON ;Cast: (tho n's reversed, a unbarred) 

* BMC 251, ex Rollin and Feuardent 21-5 g. 

The obverse of the above two coins is very similar to the so-called Hamburgh Castle coins 
with cross-crosslet reverse, attributed to earl Henry 1 . 

191. 0 ]neeh* (second e rounded, ornament after n) 

It. ]1iax E'Ee[ (ornament after n, first and third e rotmdod) 

* Ballingal ex Ryan 928, Reynolds 81, Lawrence 21-5 g. 

UNCERTAIN MINT 

192. O. PILEMBEXiAN 
It. N- IOLIOSINA 

* Hunter Collection, Glasgow 19-9 g. 

The obverse legend must be a moneycr’s concoction, the reverse legend is not certain. 
There is an annulet to the right of sceptre- and behind head. 

C. Obv. Similar to Type 1. 

Eev. Similar to Durham coin above, no. 188, but annulets take the place of the spikes 
of the fleurs and an annulet occurs at the base of each fleur as well as at the end of each 
limb of the cross. 

POSSIBLY YORK MINT 

193. 0. Illegible 

It. + f ]indinkdon:ei (tho first two n’s reversed) 

* (a) BMC 263, ex Montagu V 120 

(6) Nottingham (broken in two) From the Nottingham find 

These two coins are from the same reverse die and possibly the same obverse die. 

Coins from Uncertain Areas. 

A. Obv. Similar to Type 1 but with very large head, turned either to the right or to the 
left, and of very coarse work. 

Eev. iSimilar to Type 1. 

UNCERTAIN MINTS 

194. O. + stefenk Bust to left. 

It. -|- daovn:on[ 

* Hunter Collection, Glasgow 16'3 g- 

1 No. 288. See also BMC, pp. xeix ff. 


18 0 g. 
17 >5 g. 



195. O. ii[ ] -f wem Bust to left 
E. Illegible 

* (a) Rallmgnl ex Ryan 947, Roth II 147 1(5-5 g. 

(6) Chatsworth From the Sheldon find. Cut half penny 1 7-0 g. 

190. O. ]st[ Bust to right 
R. ]obisutvs-On[ 
ex Carlyon -Britton 2 

These coins are all of similar style and probably came from the same neighbourhood. 
Their very coarse work suggests they may be contemporary forgeries. 

B. Obv. Similar to Type 1 but with annulet on King’s shoulder. 

Rev. Similar to Type 1 but an annulet enclosing pellet replaces the fleur-de-lis and 
there is an annulet at the end of each limb of the cross. 

UNCERTAIN MINT 

197. O. H- STIE[ 

R. Blundered and uncertain 

* BMC 238, ex Batting 15-9 g. 

This coin is of very rough work. 

C. Obv. Similar to Type 1. 

Rev. Similar to Type 1. 

UNKNOWN MINT 

198. O. I Tiom (the n reversed) 

R, Vertical strokes with two pellets occasionally inserted. From Ihe South ICyme find 3 18-2 g. 

1 99. O. Unintelligible 

R. Meaningless letters and sometimes symbols 

* (a) Bollingal ex Parsons 260, Rashioigh 606 From the IVatford find 19-4 g. 

(6) 4 Ballingal ex Ryan 945, Granlley 1328, Murdoch 207, Montagu IT 305, Brice 

(c) ex Ryan 946, Reynolds 95 From the Dartford find" 

{ d ) Ballingal 17-2 g. 

200. O. Uncertain 
R. ]vkic:on[ 

* ex Roth I 139, Montagu II 5164, Brice, Waknford 

These coins with meaningless legends and sometimes symbols in place of letters were 
presumably issued by some influential baron or barons of the period. 


D. Obv. Similar to Type 1 but King's head is in a complete inner circle. 
Rev. Similar to Type 1. 


UNCERTAIN MINT 
201. O. + TEI[ ]REE 

R. -|- [ ]n :oh :etb : 

* (a) From the South Kyme find 0 18-4 g. 

(6) Ballingal ex Tails 138 16-7 g. 


1 BNJ, vii, p. 79 and plato II no. 31. 

2 BMC, p. lxxxtx but not in sale. 

3 NC, 1922, p. 82. no. 328. 

4 Stewart., p. 5, footnote. 


6 The ovidonee for this provonanco will bo pub- 
lished by Mr. Blunt and Mr. Elmore Junes in the 
next volumo of this Journal. 


« NC, 1922. p, 82, no. 327. 
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These coins are of very fine work, the lettering much resembling that on the coins of 
Eustace Fitzjohn. The head is of very similar work to a coin of Durham mint in the 13. M. 
(ex Rashieigh sale lot 608, 15.2 g). 

E. Obv. Similar to Type 1 but legend runs all round the bust. 

Rev. Similar to Type 1 . 

UNCERTAIN MINT 

202. O. + STKNE HEX ANGLO 

R. ]»o w 

ex Montagu II 332, Toplis From the Nottingham find 

The obverse and reverse legends are doubtful. Possibly London mint. 

203. O. -f. stie[ ]glo 

It. 4 LEFRlCVSONLnHC. 

Nottingham. (Crackod and broken) From the Nottingham find 17-0 g. 

The obverse and reverse legends are not altogether clear. 

Possibly Lincoln mint. The moneyer i.ffric is recorded for Henry I Type 15 at Lincoln. 

F. Obv. Similar to Type 1 but crosses take the place of fleurs on the crown. 

Rev. Similar to Type 1. 

uncertain mint 

204. O. ]ieene n 

R. a[ Jtnjrycr 

Ballingal ex Lockett 1154, Reynolds 94, Toplis From the Nottingham Find 19 3 g. 

G. Obv. and Rev. similar to Type 1 but of very coarse work. 

uncertain mint 

205. O. 4 stefa[ 

R. ]:on:vise 

* B.M. ex Rashieigh 603. From the Hartford find 17'5 g. 

The mint is quite uncertain. 

The form vises for Devizes is not found until the fourteenth century so the mint name 
cannot he Devizes 1 . The coin is of very irregular work. 

IT. Obv. Crowned bust to the right somewhat similar to Type 1 but of coarse work. 

Rev. Cross fleury with trefoil of annulets in each angle. 

UNCERTAIN MINT 

206. O. Unintelligible 

R. 4 s[ ]neo[ ]er. 

* Ballingal ex Lockett 1138, Carlyon-Britton 1494 18-0 g. 

This coin, with a reverse somewhat resembling Type 6 and with the obverse very similar 
to Type 1, could with some justification be regarded as a Type 1/6 mule. This however is most 
improbable and a much more, likely suggestion 2 is that it is a local issue of some baron, 
the dies being engraved by an imaginative die-engraver who merely combined two types. 

1 The Place. Names of Wiltshire, English Place- 2 BNJ, xxviii, p. 544. 

Name Society, xvi, pp. 242-3. 



J. Obv. Similar to Type 1, but the King’s collar is generally, but not always, represented 
by annulets instead of pellets. 

Rev. Similar to Type 1, but the cross moline is voided and has an annulet in the centre 
and at the end of each limb of cross. 

UNCERTAIN MINT— (?) CANTERBURY 
207. 0. -f STEFNEREX 


R. 4 SANSON :ON ANT 


(°) 

BMC 240 

From tho Awbridgo find 

16-7 g. 

• (ft) 

ex Lockett 1 158, Murdoch 253, Kennard 

From the Linton find 


(C) 

BMC 241 

From the Awbridge find 

17-4 g. 

(<*> 

Mack ex Roth I 162 


14-3 g. 

<«) 

Leeds University ex Winchester Cathedral 




Library 

Found under Winchester Cathedral. 



a anti 0 are from the same dies. 
d has collar of pellets 


208. O, + STEFNN 
R. 4 SANSON :o[ 

* BMC 243, ex Montagu V 120, Wakeford From the Linton find 10-2 g. 

209. 0. 4 STEFNEREX 

li. 4 SANSON :ONAN: 

BMC? 242 From the Awbridge find 17-3 g. 

210. 0. 4 STEFNERE 

R. 4 SANSVNOANTOl 

* Ballingal ex Drabble 1000, Reynolds 75. Wheeler 191 14 0 g. 

211. 0. s[ ] 

R. ]ONI:ONAN 

(a) Ballingal ox Lockett 3948, Roth IX 1(53 From the Linton find. Cut half-penny 

* (6) B.M. ex Mabbott, Drabble 724 

212. O. 4 STEFNE REX 
R. 4 SANSONIOAN 

* Mack ex Lockott 3947, Reynolds 74 10-0 g. 

213. O. 4 st[ ]ahn 

R. 4 sansonn[ (tho first s reversed) 

Coals collection, Glasgow. 14-7 g 

The a in the obverse legend could be a badly formed it, the meaning of the other letters 
is uncertain. 

This is the only recorded example in this coinage with the initial s in S .an SON reversed. 
The first two letters of the reverse legend are in line with the Henry IT Teal by type coin, 
BMC 749 and the curious Bust ‘c’ Tealby in Mr. Elmore Jones’s collection referred to 
below, both of which have the initial s reversed. 

213a. O. ]stefne[ 

R. 4 w[ ]nant 

Mack ex Bliss 184. 14-3 g. 

The moneyer could be willem and if so this could be another pointer to the coins being 
of the Canterbury mint. Willem coined at Canterbury in the Henry 1 1 Tealby type, about 
8 specimens being recorded, all from the same dies. 
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Also recorded from the Linton find but readings not recorded — 2 pennies and 1 cut 
halfpenny 1 . 

These very rare Coins are still one of the minor mysteries of the period. It is possible however 
that the problem of their place of mintage or perhaps, to be more accurate, the place of issue 
which the die sinker intended should he implied, may have been brought nearer a solution 
since Brooke’s discussion of them in BMC (Introduction pp. xci-xclv) and ins queried 
acceptance of their then prevailing attribution to Southampton. 

Mr. Elmore Jones writing in BN.J xxviii, p. 5*11, was the first to associate them with the 
early Henry II ‘Tcalby’ type moneycr Sansvn (and this exact spelling of the name occurs 
on one of the Stephen coins) 2 , a moneycr until recently known from one single coin only 3 
and whom he attributes to Canterbury on the strength of a second coin which has conic to 
light since the publication of BMC Henry 11 ‘Cross A. Cmsslrts' ('Tealbv') type in 1951. 

Neither coin is fully legible and the attribution still has to be established with complete 
certainty but the fact that the same name (and ono which is otherwise unknown) is found 
on coins of both Stephen and Henry which must have been in circulation at the same time, 
and were buried in the same (Awbridge) hoard, is too much of a coincidence to be ignored. 

Certainly Canterbury, rather than Southampton, makes much better sense of the ant (o) 
mint signature which is used on all the coins of this group bearing Stephen’s name. Possibly 
this curious spelling of the mint name may have originated from a copyist’s error in the 
engraving of the inscription which was used as the prototype for the coinage. No other ex- 
planation seems possible despite the volume of the coinage, which must have been considerable, 
at least eight different pairs of dies being known. In this connection however it is relevant 
to bear in mind Brooke’s suggestion, however tentative, that the coins may not have been 
issued from the place which the inscriptions were intended to signify. 4 Certainly the coins 
are of base metal and all the known specimens are of Light weight. Brooke’s conclusion was 
that this issue represents organized forgery, and forgery on a considerable scale to judge 
from the number of dies used, but that it is impossible to guess by whose authority it. could 
have been made. 

The standard of the die engraving varies considerably; some (for example nos 207b and 
211a 6 , both from the. Linton find and presumably early in the issue) achieve a remarkably 
liigh standard for an irregular coinage. 

The evidence of the Awbridge find makes it certain that these coins were in circulation 
after Stephen’s death, possibly until 1162 or even later. Consequently their presence in the 
Linton find, their only other known hoard provenance and a find in which the latest regular 
coins were of Stephen's second type, would seem to be an anomaly. However this may not 
be the case; their presence there could well be another pointer to the tentative conclusion 
expressed earlier in this paper that Type 2 may have run until as late a date as 1153. 

One further aspect oi these baffling coins remains to be mentioned. Their reverse design, 
in which are combined features of both Types 1 aud 7, is precisely the same as that of the 
unique coin of Henry ol Anjou (No. 246 from the Winterslow find) struck at Gloucester by 
the moneyer radewlf, presumably, but not necessarily, the r.vlf of the Type 7 coins of that 
mint. Its precise dating is quite uncertain but it is hardly likely to have been later than 

1 W. J. Andrew. BMC, p. xcit in a footnote. referred to above is a late class ‘C coin in Mr. 

3 No. 210 above. Elmore Jones' collection which clearly roads 

3 BMC No. 749 (ex Awbridge find) and very -J- sa[ ]on:Ca (the S reversed), 
tentatively assigned to Wallingford. There is no 1 BMC , p. xci-xciv. 

obverse die link with BMC 750. The second specimen “Lockett sale catalogue nos 1158 ami 3948. 



1147 from which it seems inconceivable that the dies for the Sanson coins could have been 
the work of the same hand. Furthermore its obverse has the distinctive appearance which 
is characteristic of the Hereford coins in Stephen’s name from 'local' dies. Probably therefore 
the exact similarity of the reverse design to that of the ‘sanson’ coins is simply a coincidence. 
As to these latter this latest interpretation of the mint signature, if right, could well be a 
step forward but all the main problems surrounding these coins still remain unresolved*. 


K. Obv, Very crude but in some ways resembling the obverse of Henry 1 Type 15. 

Rev. Similar to Stephen Type 1 

UNCERTAIN' MINT 

214. 0. Unintelligible 

Vi. ]bd:ON:an[ (A unbarred, N’s reversed) 

Ballingal 15-5 g. 

This is a very peculiar coin. Unfortunately the obverse is in rather poor condition but it 
has some resemblance to Henry I Type 15. ft is unlikely to bo a Henry I/Stephcn mule. 
Like no. 20G it is probably the work of an imaginative die-engraver copying two types and 
struck locally by some baron. Whether the an mint signature has any connection with the 
sanson coins it is impossible to say. 

L. Double Reverse Die. 

Obv. Similar to reverse of Type 1. 

Rev. Similar to Type 1. 

214a. 0 and R. legends blundered and uncertain 

B.M. ox Mftbbotfc (Chipped) 11-4 g. 

The Royal Coinage of Yoke. 

During the generally unsettled condition of the country due to the civil war, particularly 
about the time of Stephen’s captivity in 1141, York, the principal mint in the north of 
England, found itself cut off from London and was thrown upon its own resources for the 
production of money. This not only led to variations of the standard types of coin but also 
presented the moneyers with an opportunity to issue coins of light weight and base silver 
without much risk of being found out. It seems they were not slow’ to take advantage of 
this and there is an attractive series of coins of tills period that can only have been struck at 
York. One. such coin does in fact bear the York mint name 2 . The fact that they are generally 
below weight and standard in no way detracts from their appearance, except perhaps account- 
ing for the many coins of this period that have reached us in a broken condition. To avoid 
detection the moneyers intentionally blundered the reverse inscriptions, often substituting 
various ornaments in the legend instead of letters, so that in place of the moneyer’s name 
and mint there was a meaningless jumble of letters and ornaments. This probably meant 
little to the general public, the majority of whom could not read or write. 

But from the artistic side the moneyers made full use of their opportunity and produced 
some attractive and original designs which on the whole were very well executed. These w’ere 


1 See also BNJ, xx, pp. 89 ft". 


No. 21 7h below. 
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not confined to the Royal mint alone. Eustace Fitzjolin and Robert de Stuteville both struck 
coins bearing their own names which by their style, lettering and ornaments cannot have 
been issued from any mint other than York, even if these two barons were not intimately 
connected with this part of the country. The very rare penny of Henry, Bishop of Winchester, 
(No. 229) must also have been struck at York. 

All these coins have very much in common with one another and a detailed examination 
reveals lettering of a neat though disjointed type which is peculiar to this series alone. 
The ornaments in the legend do not occur on any other coins outside this series while the 
same ornaments are found on all the issues with the exception of some coins of the lion type 
of Eustace Fitzjolin. 

As stated above, one coin bears the York mint name whilst the obverse of all the Royal 
coins bearing Stephen's name, with the exception of the Two-figure type, are similar to the 
first type of Stephen. Assuming the Two-figure type to have been struck at York during 
Stephen’s captivity, it is safe to assume the remainder were all struck at York sometime 
shortly before 1141. 

The Royal coins of York struck in the name of Stephen other than those of the regular 
Type 1 are of five distinct types. 

Type 1. 

Obv. Crowned bust to the right, holding sceptre, very similar to Stephen type I hut of 
rather curious workmanship; the beaded inner circle runs through the King’s 
bust. Inscription around between two beaded circles. 

Rev. Similar to Stephen Type 1. 

215. O. + N8EPEFET1 (the N reversed) 

R. -f- wiseoneta (the jr reversed) interspersed with ornaments 

* BM ex Lockett J 162, Reynolds 82, Murdoch 258 20-0 g. 

216. 0. + stiefnei (tho if reversed) 

R. wjseqxota (the N reversed) interspersed with ornaments 

* Ballmgal ox Lockott 2967, Roth I 166 19-5 g. 

This is probably the first, type struck at York shortly after the loss of central control from 
London. It forms a connecting link between the ordinary first type of Stephen and the Flag 
type. 

This type is also closely connected with the profile type of Robert de Stuteville (No. 227). 
Type 2, the Flag Type. 

217. Obv. Crowned bust to the right, similar to Stephen type 1 but instead of a sceptre 
the King holds a flag or pennant in his right hand. There is a star in the field 
to the right, -f stiefne r. 

Rev. Similar to Stephen Type 1. 

One coin reads + yi[ ]dnesionev : (the n reversed) and may definitely be attributed to 
the York mint (h below). Other coins of this type have meaningless legends principally 
composed of a few letters interspersed with various ornaments. 1 


1 NO, 1896, p. 59. 



* (a) BMC 254 ex Roberts From Wicicralow find 19-0 g. 

* (b) BMC 256 ex Murdoch 255, Montagu 11 542, Brice, Lady-in the -North 15. Murchison 32, 

Martin 68 17-9 g. 

1 (e) BMC 256, ex Montagu II 343 tS-l) g, 

yd) BMC 257, ex Montagu II 344. Wakoford 1 1 -ft g. 

* (e) BMC 268, ox Currant 1 47. Dunsdale 22b? 1 0*0 g. 

’ (/) BMC 259, ox Sowening l ist g. 

* (g) Oxford ox Lockett 1 161 13'Og. 

* ( /it ex Ryan 930, W Ill-dor 190. Reynolds 83 1 9 ■ 5 g. 

* (j) Ballingal ox Ryan 931, Carlyon -Britton 1196 lfl'5 g. 

* (k) Mack ox Drabble 10113 18‘2 g. 

* (/) ex Drabble 730 

(■»») Ballingal ox Grantloy 1312, Roahluigll 621 10-1 g. 

* (n) ex Wheeler 189, Watters 181. Rashleigh 620, 'Anonynii.uK'. Dean of St. PtMnck 389 I'l'.mitill 
fo| ex Roth II 148, Webb 37 


* {/>) ex Ruth I 137, Richardson 70, Marshall: 268, Bergae 336. Wlnihiuim 168, t uff 767, 

Durrant 196, Tvssen 1129. 

The object which replaces the sceptre in the King’s riel it Inmil on iho obverse nl diesc 
coins has been variously described but the most likely explanation is flint it represent'- in 
miniature the standard •which was carried into battle at, Northallerton in August llbS when 
Stephen's army, raised by Archbishop Thtirsfcan of York, defeated the Scots 1 The standard 
consisted of a heavy mast carrying the flags of St. Peter of Yoik. St. John of Beverley and 
St. WilfritJi of Ripnn, borne on a four-wheeled tvaaon and crowned with a silver pyx rontainhw 
the Host. If this issue was struck to commemorate the buttle as seems likely, i he date of 
issue would he late 1KJ8 or early 1 131) 

Type ,'J. 

218. Obv. Similar to Stephen Type 1 but, lomige containing a pellet in place of spike of 

lis on sceptre. 

-b srrEN and ornaments {the N reversed!. 

Rev. Saltire fleury on cross paftri* Ornaments Like lee place of ,i 'egcnii 

' In) BMC 200, ox Mrs. Cwnlxj 17 2 g, 

* (6) Ballingal ox Lockett 1183, Carlyon - Britton 1197, 'Chipped) Ifi-fi r, 

RuhIi li'igh 614. CtilYTlSO, Jones- Long 14 

This is an interesting type as it combines the obverse of Stephen’s first type with the 
reverse of the horseman typo of Robert do f?inteville The ornaments. Ion on both sides of 
the coin, are similar. It was probably struck before 1111. 

Tyve 4. 

219. Obv. Similar to Stephen Type I 

I |kk 

Rev. Cross floury over cross with floroated ends 
| |rt:on| 

* Ballingal w f.aivriaice 370, Moreiige 35 1 hr',* C hnfl'peiitiv 7 1 L , 

This type is only known in ns through the above cut halfpenny The style O' i he oin h 
somen'hat similar ro rite Two -ft gore type (Type 5 below). 

1 BMC, p. evii. 
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Type 5. — The Two- Figure Type. 

220. Obv. King Stephen and Queen Matilda standing, facing each other, supporting 
between them a long sceptre fleury. 

-i- STIENER Or -f STEFID 

Rev. Cross fleury over saltire pomrnfe, annulets in the field. 

Ornaments take the place of a legend. On some coins the annulets in the field are omitted. 

This type is one of the most interesting and curious of the whole period. The figures 
depicted on the obverse have in the past been attributed to Eustace, the son of Stephen, 
and Queen Matilda; 1 Prince Henry of Scotland and Queen Matilda; 2 and King Stephen 
and Queen Matilda 3 . The last is now considered to be the correct attribution. Eustace was 
not knighted until 1147 or 1149, presumably when he reached the age of seventeen, so when 
this type was issued he would have been no more than a child. The male figure on the coin 
is that of a fully grown man in armour. That the figures represent Prince Henry anil Queen 
Matilda struck in 1139 to commemorate the peace treaty concluded at Durham after the 
battle of Northallerton is also improbable. It is most unlikely that the King’s ex-enemy 
would be placed beside the Queen on any coin struck in the name of Stephen. 

The two figures, one a male in chain armour and wearing a peaked helmet and long trousers, 
the other a female with her long hair tied with a ribbon and wearing a mail bodice and tri- 
angular skirt may be taken to represent Queen Matilda helping King Stephen to support 
the sceptre of the Kingdom of England during the latter’s captivity in 1141. 


* («) BMC 203, cx Roberts, Rebello? 1 7 3 g. 

* (6) BMC 2 62, ex Hans Sloane 21-7 g. 

* (c) BMC 261, ex Montagu II 352, Brice, Lady-in-the-Norlh 17, Murchison 38, Cuff 764 17-8 g. 

* (d) Cambridge ex Rockett- 1164, Rotli I 146, Spurrier 38, Bent-ham, Loscombo 1116 18-0 g. 

* (e) ox Ryan 032, Bliss 186, Maynard 19 IS O g. 

* (/) ex Wheeler 192, Reynolds 85, Montagu II 353, Addington, Bergno 335, Durront 208, 

Tyssen 1133, Tutot 53, Grainger 25 20-0 g. 

(g) Mack ex Bruun 233 (Chipped) 

* {h) ex Grantley 1313, Rashleigh 023, Pembroke 61 (Chipped) 16-9 g. 

* (j) Oxford ex Marshall S7, Grantley 1314, Carlyon -Britton 1499 19-4 g. 

* (i) Ballingal ex Drabble 1005, Huth 18-0 g. 

* (1) ex Drabble 734, Reynolds 84 20-5 g. 

(»») Ballingal ex Lawrence 369 Brokon and repaired 

(n) Oxford ex Browne Willis 18-4 g. 

(o) Oxford ox Corpus Christi College 19-4 g. 

* (p) ox Rashleigh 622, Brumell 266, Martin 72 1S-2 g. 

( q ) Archbishop Sharp 

(r) Hunter Collection, Glasgow 13-2 g. 


THE BARONIAL COINAGE OF YORK 

Eustace Fitzjohn. 

All the coins bearing the name of Eustace can be attributed to Eustace Fitzjohn, a York- 
shire magnate who was prominent at the beginning of Stephen’s reign 4 . It is true that at 
the present time only one coin, and that a fragment (see No. 225 below) is known with his 
name inscribed upon it but by the style and lettering it may be connected with the Eustace 


1 Spink's Numismatic Circular. Nov.-Dee. 1914. 

2 NC, 1896, pp. 69-70, NC, 1914, p. 028. 


3 BMC, p. cviii. 

4 BMC, pp. cxiii If. 



Full-figure type and we cannot very well separate the two Eustace lion types. 1 The lion type 
bearing the name joanes is very similar in style to the full-figure type, the lettering, design 
and ornaments being of very good workmanship. The other, with the name evstacuios, 
although being similar in style and lettering lias ornaments in the reverse inscription that 
are different to any others found in the York issues. That the issue was a Yorkshire one is 
made certain by the similarity of the ornaments of the Eustace 1’ulhfigure type with those 
of the Flag type of Stephen from York (see No. 217 h), in fact some of the ornaments may 
have been made with the same punches. Not only this but some of the full-figure types have 
an inscription which identifies them with York though the rest of the legend is undecipherable 
whilst others have the name Thomas FitzUJf, which can be interpreted as Thomas FitzUlviet, 
an Alderman of York mentioned in the Pipe Rolls of 1130, 2 inscribed upon the reverse. 

The Stephen York coins were almost certainly struck before the end of 1141, so presumably 
the Eustace coins are of about the same date. This being so the attribution of these coins to 
Eustace, the eldest son of Stephen, may be discounted. We do not know for certain the date 
iif his birth but we do know lie w<as knighted in either 1 147 or 1 1 49 3 , so at the most he could 
only have been ten years old when these coins were issued and had the figure on the coins 
been intended to represent him he would hardly have been depicted as a knight in full armour. 

The date of Eustace Fitzjolm fits the date of the Eustace coins but we know very little 
about him. He was certainly a Yorkshire baron and was lord of Malton and Kuaresborough 
but his connection with York City is uncertain. He is supposed to have been connected with 
the court of Henry 1 and this no doubt led him to support the Empress Matilda during the 
civil war. In February 1138 he was deprived of the custody of Bamburgh Castle by Stephen 
on the grounds that lie was conspiring with the Empress. In July 1138 he joined David of 
Scotland, surrendering to him his castle at Alnwick and fighting on his side at. the Bat tle of 
the Standard in August 1138. After the battle he retired with David into Northumberland 
and later went to Carlisle, hie may have been wounded in the fighting as he is referred to in 
contemporary chronicles as ‘that one-eyed traitor’. After this he seems to have been reconciled 
to Stephen, at least for a time, for we see him witnessing a charter at Stamford early in 1142, 
but after this he is lost sight of and we only hear of him again towards the end of the reign 
‘founding and endowing religious houses’.' 1 

The only coin of Eustace from a recorded find is the one from Catal, Yorkshire, in 1684, 
which cannot today be identified. 

FuEL-Fiuuitr, Type. 

Obv. Full-figure standing to the right, bearded, in mail armour and pointed helmet, 
holding sword; pellet, or annulet enclosing pellet, each side of helmet. In field to the 
left, an ornament. Around, inscription between two circles divided by figure, the 
outer circle headed. 

Rev. A quatrefoil enclosing a cross puttee with bar across each limb. In the field are 
annulets enclosing pellets. Around, inscription between two circles, the outer one 
beaded. 

1 AC, 1890, pp, 42 IT. discussion on the attribution of theso coins sco 

- ripe Koll, Henry I, ed. Hunter, p. 34. NC III 5. x, p. 42; BNJ, iv, p. 3(13 and Numis- 

* Ramsay ( Foundations , vol. ii p. 437, noto 4). malic Circular, Dee. 1914. 

•> G. C. Brooke in BMC. pp. cxi-cxvi. For further 


o 
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YORK MINT 

221. O. evstacivs + (the s reversed) 

if. 4- ebohacibdts (the 9 reversed and ornaments in legend) 

* (a) BMC 264. ox Durrant 207, Dimsdaie 223 18-5 g. 

(5) Hunter Collection, Glasgow 18-7 g. 

* (•') ex Ryan 933, Wheeler 195, Reynolds 80, Murdoch 262, Webb 43 

* (rf) ex Drabble 731, Bruun 230, Roth I 147, Montagu II 358, Brice, Wigan 1 8 7 g. 

(c) Oxford ex Corpus Christ! College 1 0-0 g. 

(/) ex Spink & Son (Pierced) 

a and b are from the same obverse die. 

c and d aro from the same obverse die. 
a, 6, c and d are from the same reverse dio. 


222. O. evstacivs -j- (the s reversed) 

It. 4- nnoRACiTDEF (ornumonts in legend) 

* BMC 265, ox Roberts, Bootle and Solby 18-3 g. 

From same obverse dio as 221a above. 

223. O. evstacivs |- (the s reversed) 

R. TH(lig. )OMA SFILIUSVLF 

* («) BMC 266 ex Murchison 40, Cuff 766 
(6) BMC 267, ex Pembroke 02 

* (e) Mack ex Lockett 2972, Roth II 149, Rashleigh 624. Maynard 20 
All from same pair of dies. 

224. 0. evstacivs 

No annulet enclosing pellets in field. Pellet each side of helmet. 

R. Ornaments in place of legend. 

Annulets enclosing pellets omitted in field round quatrefoil. 

* (a) BMC 268, ex Roberts, Lister Parker 16- 1 g. 

* (6) Ballingal ex Lockett 1170, Middleton 17-5 g. 

(e) The Hon. Ralph Asslieton collection 

(<() Archbishop Sharp collection 


19 0 g. 
18-9 g. 
14-7 g. 


Lion Type. 

Obi'. Lion passant to the right, various ornaments in the field above and belotv. Around, 
inscription between two beaded circles. 

Rev. Cross fleury over saltire, each limb terminating in small crosses patees. Annulets 
in the field. 


YORK mini- 

225. 0 . 4- [ Jcit ioanjh (a inverted, n reversed) interspersed with ornaments 
R. Meaningless letters and ornaments 

* B.M. ex Lawrence, Dimsdaie 225 (Fragment) 


226. 0. EisTAohivs : 

R. Ornaments in place of legend 

* (a) BMC 269 (acquired before 1810) 

(5) BMC 270, ex King George III 
(c) ex Lawrence 308 

* (d) Mack ex Bruun 237 

(c) Leeds University ex Winchester Cathedral Library 


18-8 g. 

(Chipped) 16-6 g, 
(Broken) 
(Chipped 
(Broken) 
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* (/} ox Lockett 1171, Carlyon-Brilton 1500, Montagu II 359, Brico, Bergno 336, Dun-ant., 

Dirnsd&le 221 19-1 g. 

{S) Mack ox Grontlay 1315. Bought in Rome (Chipped) 

* (A) ex Drabble 732,' Packs 

* ( j ) ex Ryan 934, Both I 148, Robinson 

(A) Oxford ox Corpus Christ! College I S-7 g. 

(I) Oxford ex Passmore (fragment) 12-6 g. 

* (ro) Ballingal ex Drabble 1004 16-2 g. 

(«) The Hon. Ralph Aaslwlon collection 

(0) Tlio Hon. Ralph Assbeton collection 

(p) Coats collection, Glasgow IC-3 g. 

(V) Hunter collection, Glasgow 15-2 g. 

* (r) ex Reynolds 87. Murdoch 203, Rostron 80a, Montagu (1888) 89, Addington, Murchison 

39, Cuff 765, Devonshire 71 18-0 g. 

* (#) ex Rashlcigh 625, Lo scorn be 1116 

(1) Bibliothfcquo Nationalc, Paris. Bought- in France c. 1963 (Chipped) 

All the corns illustrated are from the same ]>air of dies. 


Robert be Stitevxlle. 

History has practically nothing to tell us about Robert de Stuteville except that he was 
a Yorkshire baron who, with others, met at York in 1138 to consider measures of defence 
against David of Scotland. He is supposed to have been the father of the sheriff of Yorkshire 
of 1170-75 and during Henry II 's reign is heard of laying claims to land at Cox wold which 
adjoins Newburgh Priory. 1 Only seven of his coins are known to-day. Six of these are of the 
horseman type depicting an armed figure on horseback and the similarity of their stylo to 
that of other irregular issues struck at York (the reverse is similar to one of the Royal issues 
of Stephen struck at York (No. 218)) suggests an early date of issue, probably before 1141. 
Unfortunately only one of these six coins, the one in the Hunter collection at Glasgow, is 
whole, the others all being chipped Or broken with pieces missing. The Hunter coin has the 
full reading with the exception of the letters de, but these can be read by comparison with 
another specimen (e below). 

The rema inin g coin of different type was found at Peterborough and is probably earlier 
than the horseman type as it somewhat resembles Stephen Type 1 but with Robert a name on 
the obverse. The reverse lias a legend which appears on a coin of Stephen interspersed with 
ornaments (No. 216). 

As this issue came from York it is unlikely that the coin belongs to any of the other Roberts 
of the period. 

An interesting brooch was found in a harrow in Norfolk, with armed figures on horseback 
to the right, very similar to the coins. 8 The brief inscription on it undoubtedly stands for 
Robertus. 

Type l. 3 

227. Obv. Crowned bust to the right, similar to Stephen Type 1 . 

+ rodbds [ ] 

Rev. Cross moline with flours in the angles similar to Stephen Type 1. 

-f wisdonotia (retrograde) 

Found at T'otorhorongh. This coin cannot now be traced. 

1 .VC. 1890, p. 70; BMC, p. cxvi. 3 Brooke, Bnylish Cuing, p. 94. 

1 Archaeological Journal, ii, p. 314-315. 



Type 2. 

228. Obv. Armed figure on horseback to the right wearing helmet. Around, inscription 
between two beaded circles, broken by sword and helmet. 

4- non bert vs ms stv 

Rev. Cross patlde over saltire floury. Ornaments in place oi legend between two 
beaded circles. 


(«) BMC 271, cx Barclay 00, Diuisdalo 227 
(&) Hunter collection. Glasgow 
(e) ex Grantley 1310, Cmlycm- Brit ton 1501 
(<l) Mock ex S. M. Spink collcciion. Roth J1 
ic) ox Ryan 935, Whcelor 190, Reynolds 88, 
Wigan, Pembroke 59 
(/) ox Drabble 733 

a, b and a are from the same pair of dies. 


(Broken) 1(1*4 g. 

17*4 g. 

(JStigo broken) 15-G g. 
150 (Fragment) 

Loam -nee, Montagu 11 307, Marshall! 273. 

( Broken) 
(Broken) 


Henry cif Blois, Bishop of Winchester. 

Henry of Blois was the younger brother of Stephen. On Stephen's accession in 1 135 Henry 
gave bis brother liis lull support and was undoubtedly instrumental in winning over the 
Chlirch and Archbishop, as well as the Treasury, to Stephen’s cause. On March 1, 1139 lie 
received a legatine commission from Pope Innocent II. This gave him authority over the 
Primate, Archbishop Theobald, whose see lie is supposed to have hoped for before Theobald’s 
appointment in 1136. 

In the summer of 1139, Henry deserted his brother and gave his support to the Empress 
Matilda. Ln July L141 he was persuaded by Queen Matilda to rejoin Stephen, the King still 
being a captive at Bristol. 

In 1142 Henry urged the Pope to raise the see of Winchester to a metropolitan see for the 
West of England but this was refused. Henry, no doubt, had his eye on the future when his 
appointment as legate would terminate on the death of Pope Innocent II and he would 
become subordinate to Archbishop Theobald. 

Pope innocent II died in 1143 and Henry's legateship was not renewed by the new Pope 
Eugetiius IU. After this there was more or less open hostility between Henry and Theobald 
until in 1153 the two came together in the cause ol peace which culminated in the treaty of 
Winchester when Henry of Anjou was declared Stephen’s successor and heir. 

The coinage of Henry of Blois is a most unusual and interesting one. Like the pennies 
struck by the Archbishops of Canterbury in the late eighth century it has the episcopal title 
on the obverse and the Royal title on the reverse, denoting no doubt that the coinage was 
issued with the authority of or in support of the King. The coin has much in common with 
other baronial issues struck at York and it seems the die must, have been made there and 
probably the coins struck thero also. But the question arises why should the Bishop of 
Winchester strike coins at York and why should he strike coins at all ? The answer may be 
that besides being the King’s brother he was an extremely powerful man. From 1139 to 
1143 ho was legate and it is known that during Stephen’s captivity the Pope urged him to 
work for his release. The coins are very similar to Stephen Type 1 and must therefore have 
been issued fairly early in the reign; they would certainly be issued during his term of office 
as legate. It therefore seems possible that they were struck between July and November 
1141 during the King’s captivity and after Henry had rejoined the Royalist party, perhaps 
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to indicate lii.s loyalty to the King. Ho may even iiave assumed the leadership or the party 
in his capacity of legate and King's brother. William of Malmesbury (if any reliance can be 
placed on his statements) quotes Henry as saying that by the condescension of the Pope he 
acted as vice-regent at this period. But the connection with York must for the time being 
remain a mystery 1 . 

At the present day only two coins are known of Henry of Blois. One, a fragment, was in 
the Pembroke sale of 1848 and is now in the. British Museum. The other, which has a slight 
chip, was bought in a junk shop in York early this century by a Mr. Walker for one shilling. 
On his death in 1907 it was acquired by Major P. W. Carlyon-Britton and then passed through 
the Grantley and Ryan sales. It is now in the writer’s collection. 

229. Obv. Bust to the right, similar to Stephen Type 1, holding crozier; in field to right, 
a star; around, inscription divided by bust within beaded circles. 

4- hsNBicus epc (the n and s reversed). 

Rev. Cross patfoe, with bar on each limb, over saltire fleni'y. Around, inscription 
between two beaded circles. 

STEPHANOS . hex (the N and S reversed). 

* (a) BMC 272, ex Ponibrolco 35 (Broken) 15-9 g. 

* (//) Mark, ex Ryan 930, Grantley J317, Carlyon-Britton 1498, Walker (Chipped) 1 8-li g. 


THE COINAGE OF THE ANGEVIN PARTY 
The Empress Matilda . 2 

Matilda was born in 1103, the daughter of Henry I and his wife Edith. She left England 
at the age of eight, and her early childhood was spent in Germany. In 1114 she married the 
Emperor Henry V. He died in 1125 and there were no children of the marriage. In 1126 she 
returned to England and was accepted by the barons as the rightful successor to the throne. 
In 1128 she returned to the continent and married Geoffrey of Anjou. Three sons were bom 
of this marriage, Henry, Geoffrey and William. On the death of Henry I in 1135 the barons 
refused to acknowledge her as Queen and Stephen, her cousin, was crowned King in her 
place. 

On September 30th, 1139, she came to England to try and gain the throne, landing on 
the eoast near Arundel in Sussex with her half-brother Robert, Earl of Gloucester. She 
remained in Arundel for a short time with her step-mother, Adeliza, eventually going on to 
Bristol protected by an escort somewhat surprisingly provided for her by Stephen. On October 
loth she went to Gloucester. She remained in the west of England making Bristol and 
Gloucester her headquarters until after the battle of Lincoln On February 2nd 1 141 when 
Robert of Gloucester brought Stephen a captive to Gloucester. She then went to Cirencester 
and from there, on February 16th, carried on negotiations with the legate, Henry, Bishop 
of Winchester. On March 2nd she met Henry at Whenvell, near Andover, when arrangements 
were made for her accession, being admitted to Winchester t he following day and being 
received in state in the cathedral. She was probably in Oxford for Easter 1141 and at Win- 
chester, on April 8th, was formally elected Queen of England. Shortly after this a deputation 
arrived from London demanding the release of the King and while efforts were being made 


J BMC, p. cxvii; NO. 1914, p. 62S. 


2 BMC, p. Ixxxiv. 



to w in over the Londoners to her side she went to Reading and St. Albans, being joined 
there by her uncle, King David of Scotland, who had come south to assist at the coronation. 
Shortly before midsummer the Londoners gave in and received her in the city but having 
demanded a subsidy and generally behaved in an arrogant and high-handed manner she was 
thrown out and went back to Oxford. She then quarrelled with Henry, Bishop of Winchester, 
w'ho deserted her and went back to Ids brother Stephen's side. Robert of Gloucester having 
failed to reconcile Henry, the Empress went to Winchester with an armed force and on 
July 31st laid siege to the bishop in his new palace at Wolvcsey. Meanwhile Queen Matilda, 
Stephen's wife, and William of Ypres, who had. entered London on the departure of the 
Empress, arrived at Winchester and in turn besieged the Empress and Earl Robert. The 
Empress eventually escaped on September 14th, going through Ludgershall and Devizes to 
Gloucester, but Robert was not so fortunate and he was captured at Stock bridge, later being 
exchanged for Stephen who was released at Bristol on November 1st. After tins the Empress 
went back to Oxford where she spent the winter of 1141-2, at the end of March going to 
Devizes. From here she sent a message to her husband Geoffrey-, who was still in Normandy, 
asking him to come over and help her. Geoffrey did not come himself but in the autumn sent 
their eldest son, the young Duke Henry, now nine years old. From September to December 
1142 the Empress was besieged by Stephen in Oxtord Castle and oidy escaped at night over 
ice and snow when provisions began to get short, making her way to Wallingford via Abingdon. 
After this she went back to her old headquarters at Bristol and Gloucester and ceased to 
take much lurther interest in the civil war which for the next five years was carried on by 
Robert of Gloucester on behalf of her eldest son, Henry of Anjou. On October 31st, 1147 
Robert, died and in February 1148 the Empress Matilda left England for good. She died on 
September 10th 1167 at Notre Dame des Pres. 

The titles used by the Empress Matilda on her charters were as follows; — 

M Imperatrix regis Henrici filia 
Matildis Imperatrix H Regis filia 

Matildis Imperatrix Henrici regis filia et Anglorum domina 

In two eases regina was wrongly substituted for dcrmina, no doubt in anticipation of her 
coronation which had been fixed for June 24tb, 1141, but was prevented by the revolt of 
London. On her coins, which are all ol the first type of Stephen, she is variously described on 
the obverse in abbreviated forms as Imperatrix, Matildis Comitissa, and Matildis Imperatrix. 
The coins are of good silver but generally below standard weight. They arc of rough work, 
the dies having been cut by hand instead of being made with punching irons. An exception 
is an Oxford penny the reverse of which is made in the usual way with punches, the die perhaps 
having fallen into the Empress’ hands when Oxford Castle surrendered to her at Easter 
1141. The coins all come from central and west country mints as might he expected. They 
were probably all struck between 1139 and 1142. Some have the letters de instead of on 
separating the moneyer’s name and mint. 

Mints: Bristol, 

Oxford, 

Wareham, 

Uncertain. 

Obv. Similar to Stephen Type 1. 

Rev. Similar to Stephen Type 1. 
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BRISTOL MINT 

230. O, JIMPRRATR: 

li. 4- TVBChlL-DB-BKIST 

* (a) Oxford ex Marshall 84. Gran tiny 1307, Carlyon- 

Britton 1507. Rashleigh 628 From the Dartford find 

* (6) ox Carlyon-Briiton. Raahleigh 629 From the Dartford find 

(e) Oxford 

a and b are from the same pair of dies. 

231. 0, iMATTLDis rNTER : (the x reversed) 

H. tartexi:[ ]brlst 

* (a) Balliugal ex Drabble 1006, Bruun 234, Roth I 149 From the Dartford find 

* (6) ex Marshall S3, Grantley 1306, Murdoch 261, Wright, 

Toplis, Andrew From the Nottingham find 

(c) B.M. From the South Kyme find 

a and c ore from the same obverse die 

232. O. MATILDI :IitP 

ft. + GVRDaN'DEBRJS 

* (a) ex CarlyonBritton 1509, Rashleigh 632, Marsham 272 

* (6) ex Lockett 2973 

233. O. [:JU] MPERA- 

R. -f RODBERD: DE:BR[lSTO]V 

* (a) Mack cx Taffs 139 

* (6) ex Drabble 735 

a ami 5 are from live same pair of dies. 

The reading bkistov occurs in the Pipe Rolls of Henry 11 mul in Domesday. 

OXFORD MINT 

234. 0. MATILDI :IMi* : 

/?. -(- 8VETIG:ON:OX: 

* (a) BMC 273, ex Montagu PL 354, Toplis 

* (6) ex Ryan, 938, Reynolds 89, Rashleigh 630 
(c) Oxford 

WAUEHAM MINT 

235. O. MATTLDMMr 
i?. H- KAWDE'WAIt 

* Bnllingal ex Lockett 1173, Bruun 235, Roth I 152. Douglas 

236. O. matlldis iur 

R. + RAWON’WAR 

(a) ex Roth 1 151, Montagu V 119 

* (6) ex Roth II 152, Toplis From the Nottingham find 

UNCERTAIN MINTS 

237. O. :matildis:imt 

B. 8l[ ]ER!CA 

(a) ex Roth II 1 50 From the Nottingham find 

* (6) ox Lockett 3954, Roth II 161 From tho Nottingham find 

a and b are from the same pair of dies. 


From the Nottingham find 
From tho Dartford find 
Found near Folkestone in 1878' 


17-3 g. 

15- 8 g. 

16- 8 g. 


18 0 g. 

151 g. 
151 g. 


17-0 g. 


16-8 g. 


17 2 g. 
16-5 g. 
10-2 g. 


18- 9 g. 


17 0 g. 
14 0 g. 


13-5 g. 
H O g. 


1 Archaeoloyia, xlvii, p. 2. 



The mint reading ca could stand for either Canterbury, Carlisle or Cardiff but the attribution 
of these two coins to these places is extremely unlikely. Canterbury castle was in the bands 
of Robert of Gloucester’s troops when Stephen first arrived in England and be was refused 
admittance there, 3 but it is evident that the town was in the bands of the Royalists through- 
out the civil war and it was from this part of the country that Queen Matilda raised the troops 
she. led to London in June 1141 when Stephen was a captive. 

In the South Kyme find there were two coins of Stephen Type 1 of rough work with obverse 
reading + :istien, reverse willem :on:ca[ 3 . William is a known moneyer of Carlisle and 
colon stops before the King’s name also occur on the, obverse of the ca coins of Matilda. 
It is possible, but unlikely, that David of Scotland struck coins at Carlisle in support, of the 
Empress. 

There is no evidence that the Empress Matilda ever visited Wales and Cardiff' must be 
out of the question. 

The style of the Matilda coins suggests they were struck in the south rather than the north 
of England and a possible attribution is to Caine in Wiltshire. The borough of Caine is 
situated between Malmesbury and Chippenham, a part of the Country which was always 
loyal to the Empress. She passed through Caine on her way to Bristol after her arrival in 
England in 1139. 

238. O, MATH.ni eoi: 

R. -1- AtlTOBt Jvn 

* ex Marshall 85, Grantley 1308, Rashleigh 031 From tho Watford find ISO g. 

239. O. MATIL.DI :im 

R. ]ha[ ]r: r>Ef ]vn[ 

* ex Rvan 937, Roth I 150, Marsham 272, Bohn 14-0 g, 

240. O. ]c: rarf 

R. jvnio :[ ]n[ 

ex Roth 1 149 


Henry of Anjou. 

Henry of Anjou was horn on March 5th, 1133, the eldest son of the Empress Matilda and 
Geoffrey of Anjou. In the spring of 1147 he was sent over from Normandy with a small hand 
of adventurers hut little or no money. His object was to create a diversion to help Gilbert 
of Clare at Pevensey. He attacked Cricklade and Bourton hut both attacks failed, his men 
deserted him and at the end of May he was compelled to return to Normandy. 

Early in 1149 he paid another visit to England, landing at Wareham and going on to Carlisle 
where on May 23rd he was knighted by his great uncle, David of Scotland. At Carlisle plans 
were made for a campaign against Stephen hut these fell through and Henry was once again 
forced to return to Normandy where he landed in January 1150. 

When he reached tho age of seventeen his father transferred to him the Duchy of Normandy 
and for the next year or so he was fully occupied fighting a war against Louis VII. In September 
1 151 his father died and he inherited all his titles, hi 1 152 Henry married Eleanor, the former 
wife of Louis VII, and was again involved in a war with Franee from which he was not free 
until January 1153 when he once more came to England, this time at the request of the 
beleaguered garrison at Wallingford. On landing he met with more success than lie had done. 


1 BMC, p. Ixxxvi, 


2 NC, [922, p. 82, nos. 325 and 326. 



on previous occasions and having defeated Stephen’s force at Malmesbury went on to relievo 
Wallingford castle. From there he went to Bristol and having been joined by the Earls of 
Chester and Leicester made a triumphant march through the midlands. There was little that 
Stephen could do to stop him, so when Eustace, the King’s eldest son, died on August 10th, 
1153, Stephen seized the opportunity for a compromise and at Winchester on November 6t.h, 
1153, a treaty was drawn up in which Stephen formally declared Henry of Anjou to he his 
successor and heir. 1 The treaty was ratified at Westminster later in the year. After this, 
Henry stayed in England until Easter 1154 when he went bach to Normandy, returning on 
Stephen’s death in October to ascend rite throne as Henry IT. 

We have seen l-hat the coinage issued by the Angevin party in England in the name of 
the Empress Matilda was probably struck between the years 1139 and 1142 and this is borne 
out by their similarity to Stephen Type 1. After her flight from Oxford in December 1142 
the Empress took no further part in the civil war which was carried on by Robert of Gloucester 
on behalf of her son, Henry of Anjou. After 1142 the name of Henry was substituted for 
Matilda on the Angevin coinage, at first the type otherwise remaining the same but later 
adopting varied reverses. Il seems likely that the profile types continued up to about the 
time of Earl Robert’s death in 1147, the type then changing to a facing bust, to coincide with 
Stephen’s regular Type 2 which would have been issued sometime earlier. This is more or 
less borne out by the Winterslow find in which coins of all types of Henry of Anjou, except 
the first and fourth, were found in company with coins of Stephen’s first three types. For a 
few years after 1147 the fortunes of the Angevin party were at a low ebb and it is doubtful 
if much money was coined until a revival took place in 1153. But there wore no corns of 
Henry of Anjou from the Awbridge find which was composed mostly of the last type of 
Stephen and the. first: type of Henry TT. 

The coinage of both the Empress Matilda and her son Henry must have represented the 
main currency of the west of England at that time and would in all probability have been 
issued from many of the larger towns in that part of the country. But surprisingly few of the 
coins have survived to the present day. 

Mints: Bristol Gloucester IShcrbomo 

Hereford Malmesbury Uncertain 

Tyms 1. 

Obv. Crowned bust to the right holding sceptre, similar to Stephen Type 1. Inscription 
around between two beaded circles. 

Rev. Cross incline similar to Stephen Type 1. Inscription around between two beaded 
circles. 

HEKEFOUn MINT 

241. 0. -| hEMiucvs 

R. -|- wn.r.nr.[M ox] ihrcnEFORn 

* ox Drabble 737, Briiun 23S, Both I 153, Mursham 231, Ellis, Tysscn 

242. O. )istN:nrot 

Ii. |- \Yl[lJJ2UI ON] :hj£l(EFOHD 

* BMC 275, ex Rev. G. J. Chester (Pierced) 174! g. 

From same reverse die as No. 241 above. 

1 A. L. Poole. Oxford History of England, Domes- made at Wallingford is based on a confusion by 
day to Magna Carta, p. 165 and footnote. The the thirteenth century chronicler, Roger of 
statement, still often repeated, that the treaty was Wendovcr. 
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243. 0. : -\ Kenricvs 

ft. -{• pic[ ]r[c:on1ieu: 

* (n) BMC 274, ex Rurrant 195, Rev. W. Woolaton IC-tl g. 

(6) ex Marshall 86, Drabble 1008 

MALMESBURY Ml XT 

244. 0. IRES' ax : 

ft. i WAL[te]1» :DE :M al[ ]; 

* B.M. ex Roth II 137 From Ihe Nottingham liml 10-7 g. 

UNCERTAIN MINT 

245. O. 4 me[ ] (retrograde) 

ft. 4 OX:d[ ]es (retrograde) 

From the South Kymo f'm<l 1 16-7 g. 

This coin is of very coarse work and what remains of the legend on both 9idea is uncertain. 
The attribution to Henry of Anjou must be considered very doubtful. 

Type 2. 

Obv. Crowned bust co the right holding sceptre, similar to Stephen Type 1. Rosette of 
pellets at end of legend. Inscription around between two beaded circles. 

Rev. Similar to Stephen Type 1 but the cross incline is voided and has an annulet in the 
centre and at the end of each limb. Inscription around between two beaded circles. 

GLOUCESTER MINT 

240. O. -j- Ivenric : rosette of pel fata 

R. -f SADEWLF :ONQLO 

BMC 276, ox. B. C. Roberts From the Winterslow find 16-7 g. 

For coins of similar type reverse sec Nos. 207-212. 


Type 3. 

Obv. Crowned bust to the right holding Bceptrc, very similar to Stephen Type 1. In- 
scription around between two beaded circles. 

Rev. Over a cross fleury a quadrilateral fleury with concave sides; in each angle of cross, 
a pellet. Inscription around between two beaded circles. Very similar to the last type 
of Henry I . 

GLOUCESTER MINT 

247. 0 . 4 hfENjRICVS 

ft. 4 r[0]bert :[ on:]qloe: 

This coin is included on the evidence of W. J. Andrew’s Ms. in the British Museum, but its 
whereabouts at the moment cannot be traced. 

HEREFORD MINT 

248. O. 4 hEXurcvs rex 

ft, 4 SIBERN :ON dlEREFOR 

* Mack cx Grant ley 1320, C&rly on • Br i t ton 1502 18-2 g. 

249. O. 4 )iexhiov.s[ 

ft. 4 [ ]ic:ON:hER 

* ex Lockott 1174, Dawnay, 36, Roatron 37, Bergne 


4 NO, 1922, p. 83, no. 338. 
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UNCERTAIN MINTS 

250. 0. 4- Hekricvs 

It. | [wxx]i-t'MUN ICRSTC (s sideways) 

* ex Lockett 1175, Roth I 110, Montagu II 201. Webb 17, Neck, Whitbourn 145, 

Murchison 27, Dymock 184, Hollis. 

The crown is square topped without ornaments. Inscription begins to right of sceptre and 
is not divided by bust. 

It is quite possible, indeed probable, that the mint reading stands For Cirencester. 
Cirencester was in all probability an important Angevin stronghold at this time. The 
Empress Matilda went there from Gloucester after the battle oi Lincoln, arriving there on 
February 13th 1141 and carried on negotiations with Henry, Bishop of Winchester, prior 
to her being proclaimed Queen. Tn 1142 a council of tbe leaders of the Angevin party was 
held here. Later in 1142 a fortified post at Cirencester was captured by Stephen, but it 
seems doubtful if it remained in his hands after his defeat at Wilton in 1143. 

See also William of Gloucester, No. 263 by same moneyer and with similar mint reading. 

251. 0 . [ — h]ENRICVS 
K. -f- on:Cao[ ]: 

BMC 277, ox B. C. Roberta From the Winterslow find 12-4 g. 

252. 0. ]»[ 

It. ]eure[ ]a : 

BMC 278, ex B. C. Roberta From the Win I erst nv fi ml 10 5 g. 

There is an ornament between face and sceptre. 

253 . 0. + hENHICVS REX 
2?. Illegible 

* (a) BMC 279, ex B. C. Roberts From the Winleraluw find (Chipped) 16-5 g, 

* (5) Ballingal ex Grantley 1319, Drabble 738. Ready 252 15-7 g. 

* (c) Mack ox Ryan 939. Wheeler 194, Roth IT 157 17-2 g. 

(<t/) ex Reynolds 1 

In a and b, which are from the same pair of dies, the inscription commences near fleur of 
sceptre and continues unbroken round head between two bended circles. They have a broad 
double diadem in place of crown. 

Some or all may be Hereford mint and c could well be from the same dies as no. 248 above. 


Type 4. 2 

Obv. Crowned bust to the right holding sceptre, very similar to Stephen Type 1. In- 
scription around between two beaded circles. 

Rev. Cross -crosslet in quatrefoil, three pellets in each angle. Inscription around between 
two beaded circles. 

GLOUCESTER MINT 
254 . O. I 1 ENRICV 8 

Jf. | ivu,[lf.!i]o« ioloe : 

* B.M. Found at Dorchester, Dorset (by O. V idler) 14-8 g. 


1 BMC, p. oxxii. 


* BNJ, xxv. p. 228. 
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Type 5. 

Obv. Facing bust, crowned, between two stars. Arouncl, inscription between beaded 
outer and plain inner circles. 

Rev. Cross botonntfe over quadrilateral with concave sides, each angle terminating in a 
pellet and enclosing a pellet. Annulet in centre. Inscription around between two 
beaded circles. 

BRISTOL MINT 

255. 0. T llEN'RICVS 

ij. -|- AREF1N :OXBRl (the N roVOTScd) 

No pellets ill angles of reverse. 

* («) BMC 280, ex Sir J. Twisden 

* (6) Copenhagen Museum 

* (c) ex Lockett 2974, Reynolds 90. Murdoch 217 
All from tho same reverse die. 

’SHERBORNE MINT 

25(1. O. 4- Iiemricvsire: (the N reversed) 

It. 4- on:si[ ]vrni (the N rovorseil) 

* BMC 281, ex B. C. Roberts From tho Winforelow find 161 g. 

UNCERTAIN MINTS 

257. O. 4* i>inincv[ ]n" (the c reversed) 

It. + ADAM iONWIVELOC (the .vs unbarred) 

No annulet in centre of reverse. 

* BMC 282, ex Webster, Cuff 745 10-0 g. 

This coin has been attributed to Wiveliscotnbe in Somerset 1 and this is possible but a more 
likely attribution is to Ilchoster. Coins were probably struck at Ilehester in Type 7. 2 

258. O. 4- i>nov[ ]bmoi 
Tt. NIVOVNlNf jOHIN* 

* BMC 283, ex Long 12 14-4 g. 

Perhaps a contemporary forgery. 

Type 0. 

Obv. Facing bust, crowned, between two stars, similar to Type 5. Inscription around 
between two circles, the outer one beaded. 

Rev. Cross botonn<5c over quadrilateral with concave sides, similar to Type 5 but the 
cross is voided. Inscription around between two beaded circles. 

? MALMESBURY MINT 

259. 0. minmxillMf ]ln (the n reverned) 

An annulet enclosing pellet above each star, 

R. 4- walteris :on : 

* Bullingal, ex Lockett 1176, Carlyon-Britton 1505, Rashleigh 620 IC’O g. 

Although there is no mint reading, Walteris coined at Malmesbury in Type 1 (No. 244 above) 
so the attribution of this coin to Malmesbury and to Henry of Anjou seems reasonable, but 
doubt must always remain. 

1 BMC . p. 394; A'C, 1851, p. 190; BNJ, xxv, 

p, 229 . 


16-6 g. 

15 5 g. 


2 See no. 1 13. 
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UNCERTAIN- MINTS 

260. O. ]NE[ 

if. | [ ]dev[ Jaj (a unbarred). Tho reading is not certain. 

* Muck ex Lockett 1177, Grantley 131S, Rashleigh 627, Cuff 746 15-4 g. 

Thu reverse inscription of this coin is very difficult to read. In the past, it has been assigned 
to Devizes 1 but this now seems unlikely. The early spoiling always gives tho first two letters 
of the place name as m not he. de- is first recorded in 1195, although the name goes back 
to the old French Devise(s). The form vises is not used until the fourteenth century. 2 

261. O. -|- hrJS't 

if. + ELF[ ]:A 

* BMC 284, ex B. C. Roberts From the Wintcrslow find. Cut half penny 7-4 g. 


William of Gloucester 2 

William was the eldest son of Robert, Earl of Gloucester, and inherited his father’s titles 
when the latter died in October 1147. Very little is known about him but he probably became 
leader of the Angevin party in England after Robert’s death and as such, in the absence of 
Henry of Anjou in Normandy, may have struck coins at about this time. The types of the 
coins fit in with this period, they arc all similar to those issued by Henry of Anjou, the same 
mint names also occurring. This being so, their attribution to William de Mohun. Earl of 
Dorset and Somerset, which is an alternative suggestion, seems unlikely as we know this 
baron deserted the Empress Matilda before the end of 1143. Nevertheless we cannot be 
absolutely certain that these coins do belong to William of Gloucester. Two were from the 
Wintcrslow find in company with coins of Stephen and Henry of Anjou. The weight of the 
William coins is very low. On one coin of type 2 some attempt seems to have been made to 
express a title but the reading is very doubtful. 

Mints : Dorchester, 

Warcham, 

Uncertain 


Tvi*e 1. 


Obv. Crowned bust to the right holding sceptre. The crown is square topped very similar 
to Henry of Anjou Type 3, No. 250. Inscription around between two beaded circles 
begins to right of sceptre. 

Rev. Quadrilateral over cross floury with pellet in each angle, similar to the last type of 
Henry I and Henry of Anjou Type 3. Inscript ion around between two beaded circles. 


UNCERTAIN MINT 

262. O. [ - {- wix.Jr.ELM (m rounded) 
if. ]lel[ 

* Mack ox Ryan 943, Grantley 1322, Reynolds 91 14 0 g. 


Type 2. 

Obv. Facing bust, crowned, between two stars. Around, inscription between beaded outer 
and plain inner circles. 

Rev. Gross botonnee over quadrilateral with concave sides, each angle terminating in a 
pellet and enclosing a pellet. 

Inscription around between two beaded circles. 

1 Rashleigh sale, lot 627, Grantley iv, lot 1318; Namo Society, xvi, pp. 242-3. 

BNJ, xvi, p. 75. * BNJ, xxv, p. 229. 

2 The Place-Names of Wiltshire, English Place- 
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UNCKliTAlN MINT 

263. O. + LViLL-CNDV O- (the K reversed) 

Two rows of pellets take the place of the crown. 

7?. WLLRMON ICRST 

* qx Hyan 940, Roynohls 92, Murdoch 264, 

Montagu II 300, 13 rice, Wigan. Jones- Long From the VVinteralow find* 15 U g. 

Probably struck at Cirencestor. Seo Henry of Anjou No. 25U with satno monoyor ami rootling. 

Type 3, 

Obv. Facing bust, crowned, between two stars, similar to Type 2 and Henry of Anjou 
Type 5. Inscription around between beaded outer and plain inner circles. 

Rev. Cross botounde over quadrilateral with concave sides, the cross voided similar to 
Henry of Anjou Type G. Inscription around between two beaded circles. 

OORCILESTEB MINT 

264. O. -f- wir.LELMVs (m nullified, s reversed) 
li. -(- s[ ]aND ox hod (a unbarred) 

* Mack ox Ryan 642, Carlyon-Britlon 11)74 15 6 g. 

WAKEHAM MINT 

265. 0. -+- wili.elmvs (m rounded, s sideways) 

R. -j- IlOGIER :1>E WAR 

* (a) ox Ryan 041, Carlyon-Britton 1004 1 2 * 

* (b) Ballingal ex Grantley l,‘12|, Reynolds i)3, Lawronco 
a and 6 are from the same pair of dies. 

UNCERTAIN MINTS 

266. 0. willelmvs; (m rounded, s sideways) 

R. -f vn[ joN-wis (the s sideways) 

* BMC 285, ex B. C. Roberts From the Winlcrslow find (Broken) 15-4 g. 

The place of mintage of this coin is quite uncertain. 

267. 0. r willelmvs: (m rounded, s sideways) 

It. Jas-on :[ (a unbarred, s sideways, n reverse) 

BMC 286 16 0 g. 

From same obverse die as No. 260 above. Provenance not known 

26S. O. •)- wile[ (the e retrograde) 

It. Uncertain 

* ex Drabble 729 Found ut Stalbridge, Dorset 

Uncertain Baronial Coins. 

The attribution of the following baronial coins must, for the time being, remain open to 
doubt. 

1. Coins inscribed uorert. 

The obverse reads Robert but the reverse legend is quite uncertain, possibly [ ]kke for 
mint, but whether this stands for Hereford, Leicester, or some other place it is impossible 
to say. This could be an issue struck by Robert, earl of Gloucester. The type being similar to 

1 See Hawkins Silver nuns of England, 3rd edition 8 See Samuel Page in NC 3, ix, p. 344, on the 

(1887) p. 185. attribution of this coin to William, the second son 

of Stephen. 


15 0 g. 
H-5 g. 
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Stephen Type 2 makes this possible, but there is no reason to suppose that Robert issued 
coins other than in the name of the Empress Matilda or her son Henry. The Empress did 
not leave England until after his death in 1147. Robert, was a fairly common name of the 
period and the coins may belong to some other baron of the times, possibly Robert, earl of 
Leicester, if the mint reading is LEni:. 

Uncertain Mint 

Obv. Crowned, bust three-quarters to the left, holding sceptre in right hand, very similar 
to Stephen Type 2. Inscription around. There is an outer beaded circle. 

Rev. Plain cross voided, annulet in centre and mullet of six points in each angle, very 
similar to Stephen Type 2. Inscription around between two beaded circles. 

2G9. O. ]nonERTv[ 

if. )vnd:on:[ ]bbk? 

♦ (a) ex Roth 1 

* (5) B.M. ex Lockett 1178, Roth (not in stile) 

2. Coin with obverse reading br -.cit. 

The following coin has been doubtfully attributed to Brian Fitzcount, the son of Alan 
Fergant, a Breton count who had seen much service under Henry I. He was one of the barons 
who attended Stephen's first ceremonial court at Westminster in 1136 but later, in 1139, no 
doubt because of his father’s connection with the court of Henry 1, declared for the Empress 
Matilda and remained one of her most faithful adherents throughout the civil war. In fact 
he is described as being her inseparable companion. He was the holder of Wallingford castle, 
the stronghold on the eastern boundary of Angevin territory. He was with the Empress at 
London in the summer of 1 141 and from there went with her to Oxford in July 1 141 and then 
on to the siege of Winchester. When the Empress fled from Winchester in September 1141, 
under pressure from Queen Matilda and William of Ypres, he escorted her to Bristol via 
Devizes and remained with her for some time in Bristol 2 before going back to Oxford. At 
Christmas LI42 the Empress took refuge in the castle at Wallingford having been forced to 
flee from Oxford under cover of darkness. Brian Fitzcount was besieged by Stephen at 
Wallingford castle in 1146 and again in 1153. It was during this second siege that he sent 
word to Henry of Anjou in Normandy asking for assistance. Henry landed in January 1153 
with about three thousand men and, after defeating Stephen at Malmesbury, relieved Brian 
Fitzcount at Wallingford castle. 

At the present time only one coin is known which could be attributed to Brian Fitzcount. 
It is similar in type to Henry of Anjou Type 5 and William of Gloucester Type 2 and would 
have been struck in about 1146-9, perhaps during the first siege of Wallingford. The alterna- 
tive suggestion that the coin is an issue of Baldwin de Redvers 3 is unlikely as little is heard 
of this baron after the siege of Winchester in 1141 and had he struck coins at all he would 
presumably have adopted the profile type and not full face. The obverse reading, which is 
doubtful, seems to favour Brian Comitis, but the reverse legend, unless it is a jumbled 
repetition of the obverse, is quite uncertain. 4 


10-4 g. 

Cut half penny 6-8 g. 


1 BMC , )>. cxxix, but not in Kale. 

• Dugdale, Monasticon, vol. vi, p. 137. 


3 iVC 3, ix, p. 345. 

4 See also Numismatic Circular, Deo. 1914. 
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Obv. Facing bust crowned between two stars, very similar to Henry of Anjou Type 5. 

Inscription around between two beaded circles. 

Rev. Quadrilateral over cross botonnee each angle terminating in a pellet. Inscription 
around between two beaded circles. 

UNCERTAIN MINT. 

270. 0. + B-iuc-rt't 

Ji. mm 'if Jito: 

* ex Lockett 1179, Cai'lyou- Brit Ion 1509 15-9 g. 


3. Uncertain Baronial. 

The following two coins have been attributed to Patrick, carl of Salisbury, 1 but this 
cannot be accepted with certainty. One comes from the Winterslow find of 1S04, the other 
was found in 1SS4 by workmen excavating for the foundations of the bell-tower of East 
Tytherley church, Wiltshire. It is interesting to note that East Tytherley is only four miles 
from the site of the Winterslow find. 

Obv. Bust to the right in armour wearing helmet and holding sword in right hand, large 
star behind head. Around, inscription divided by bust within headed outer circle. 
Rev. Cross fieury over quadrilateral with concave sides, ilcur-de-lis at each angle. 
Around, inscription between two beaded circles. 

UNCERTAIN MINT BOT POSSIBLY SALISBURY 

271. 0. ]com[ (m rounded) 

It. s[ ]on:sa (s sideways) 

* (a) BMC 292, ox Vidal 33, Dimsdnto 228. Prom tlic Winterslow find (Chipped) 15-8 g. 

* (6) ox Lockett 1180, Grant-ley 1323, Rev. 8. Bourdillon. Pound at- East Tytherley, Wilts. 

4. Uncertain Baronial. 

Little can be said about the following coin except that it was issued by authority of or on 
behalf of some bishop. 

Obv. Bust to right, holding sceptre, very similar to Stephen Type 1. Inscription around 
divided by bust within headed circle 

Rev. Cross pattee, annulet enclosing pellet in each angle. Inscription around between 
two beaded circles. 

UNCERTAIN MlUT 

272. 0. ]nepl: -(■ (L inverted) 

R. -| WLLEMON'l 

* BMC 294, ex J3. C. Roberts From the Winterslow find 1 6-0 g. 

Irregular Coins after c. 1141. 

The following coins which probably represent local varieties or coins struck Locally by barons 
in support of the King were in all probability in circulation sometime between 1141, 
or when Type 1 was superseded by Type 2, and the time that hostilities ceased in 1153. 

A. Obv. Crowned bust facing, very similar to Type 3. 

Rev. Cross voided over quadrilateral, each angle terminating in an annulet. 


1 AX', 1914, p. 032; BA - ./, xvi, p. 73. 
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UNCERTAIN MINT 

273. O. + sti[ 

It. Unintelligible 

• ox Ryan 914, LowTonco 

R. Obv. Crowned bust facing holding sceptre, a star in the field to the right. 

Rev. Cross putt do, annulet enclosing pellet in each angle. 

UNCERTAIN MINT 

274. O. -f TSEFN 

It. + ALFJll* ON TOM; 

* BMC 293, ox Manning 15-2 g. 

An Alfred coined money at Taunton in Type l 1 and possibly at Tatmvorth in Type 7 2 , so 
this coin could belong to either of these mints. The lettering is small, so the coin is probably 
not very late. 


C. Obv. Largo facing bearded bead, the face being unusually large so as to fill the whole 
field. 

Rev. Similar to Henry I Type 15. 

uncertain mint 
275. O. 4- r t[ 

It 4- AT.r[ Jmmobt 

* Northampton Museum. Found ut- Corby 16-9 g. 

The fourth letter of the moneyers name may be r or p. The coin was found at Shire Lodge 
Farm, Corby in 1055 and is now in the Northampton Museum. The find spot suggests a 
blundered form of on nort (Northampton ) for the mint reading 3 . As the King is shown wearing 
a beard the coin cannot have been issued very early in the reign, the only coins showing the 
King with a beard being Type 7. However, the reverse is exactly similar to the last type of 
the previous reign except that there are no colon stops. 


SCOTTISH BORDER COINS 

The Mint at Carlisle. 

Profitable silver mines Mere discovered near Carlisle in about 1132 and a mint M as estab- 
lished here at abuut the same time, striking coins in the last two types of Henry 1 and the first 
type of Stephen, In January 1136 David 1 of Scotland, who M as the Empress Matilda’s uncle, 
crossed over the Tweed and captured much of Cumberland and Northumberland. At the 
resultant peace treaty David retained Carlisle and it seems probable that, from here he struck 
the coins of Stephen Type 1, in Stephen's name, bearing the Carlisle mint signature. 
Simultaneously or subsequently ho issued coins of the same type in his own name with the 
EDEnebvr mint signature. These coins may have been actually struck at Carlisle but the mint 
represented must bo Edinburgh where perhaps they Merc issued. The Stephen ‘Eden’ coin, 4 

1 No. 36 above. 3 BNJ. xxviii, p. 195. 

2 No. 133 above. * B,VJ . xviii, p. 325-6. 


ii 



no. 2S1, must result from a mixing of the dies. Later, whilst Carlisle was still in his hands 
and the silver mines still active, David issued coins of different type and no doubt dis- 
continued the issues in Stephen’s name. 1 

David I/Stephen Group 

Obv. Similar to Stephen Type 1, inner circle omitted. 

Rev. Similar to Stephen Type 1. 

CARLISLE MINT 

276. O. : + ISTIEN 
It. -f- Willem :ON :Ca[ 

* (a) B.M . From tho South Kymo find 

(6) B.M. From the South Kymo find 

a and b are from tho same pair of dies. They are of very rough work. 

277. O. SITE EKE it 

It. -)- WILEALME ON CARD : 

* Stewart ex Lockett 1092, Bruuri 225, Roth 1 118, Rasldeigh 491. From the Watford find 
Similar coins exist from same dies. 

278. 0. ST + IEFN REX 

It. -f- WILLEM :ON ;[CAItD :] 

* ex Drabble 727 

This coin has three annulets in front of the crown. The mint reading is not clear. 

279. 0. H- STTFNE HEX 

It. + EREBALD ;ON CARD: 

* BMC 17, ex Rashleigh 496 From the Watford find 272 g. 

Similar coins exist with slightly varied readings; one (B.M.C. 18) has monoyer's name -(- h[ 

280. 2 0. -|- DAVID REX 

II. -t- EREBALD ;ON EDEN 

* ex Lockott V 1 1, Bearman, Rashleigh 1090, Cuff 76.7 

Similar coins exist, some (e.g. Bums fig. 24) with tho fuller mint signature edenebvii. 


18-9 g. 
18 5 g. 


281. 3 0. -|- stifne rex: 

B . EREBALD :ON EDEN: 

* B.M. ex Lawrence. 20-7 g. 

Nos. 280 and 281 above perhaps struck at Carlisle but may have been issued in Edinburgh. 

282. 4 O. -|- stifne rex: 

It. [f o]dard:on[card:] 

* Chatsworth From the Sheldon find 18-0 g. 

From the same obverse die os No. 281 above. The mint most probably Carlisle. 

Henry of Northumberland 5 

Henry was tho only sou of King David I of Scotland. When David advanced over the 
Tweed to Durham in 113(5, at the resulting peace treaty lie obtained for his son Henry the 
earldom of Huntingdon with Carlisle and Durham. After this Henry lived at the court of 
King Stephen in London for a time but was recalled to Scotland by his father after an incident 


1 BNJ, xxix, p. 297-6. 

2 Burns, p. 27 and fig. 24d. 

3 BNJ, xviii, p. 325. 


* BNJ, vii, p. 57. 
3 BMC, pp. c. ff. 



with the earl of Chester involving etiquette. In 1138 Henry was present with his father at 
the battle of the Standard which resulted in David’s defeat and retreat to Carlisle where 
Henry, who had been cut off during the fighting, joined him later. At the subsequent peace 
treaty at Durham in 1139 Henry was made earl of Northumberland and undertook, with 
David, to take no further part in the civil war. Apart from being present at the knighting of 
Henry of Anjou at Carlisle in 1149 little more is heard of him. He died in 1153. 

There is little doubt that earl Henry struck coins in Northumberland. The coin from the 
Bute find inscribed iusnricvs 1 and the other Corbridge coin which reads iieneiovs f[llius] 
re[gis] 2 are sufficient evidence of this. Both these coins were probably struck shortly after 
1 136 and before he was created earl of Northumberland. Other coins which may be attributed 
to earl Henry are the extremely rare coins from the Carlisle mint with cross fleury reverse 
(Stewart’ Type 2) and the crosslet type (Stewart Type 3) many of which were found at 
Outchester near Belford in Northumberland in company with coins of the first type of Henry 
II whose reverse design of cross-crosslet. they closely resemble. This has led to the suggestion 
that the earl Henry coins are of much later date 3 and were struck about the year 1170 by 
Henry the young King, the coin bearing Stephen’s name being struck from an old Stephen 
die, but it is much more likely that the issue belongs to earl Henry and they’ are included as 
such in Ihis work. The probable explanation of Stephen’s name appearing on two of the 
coins is that, the issue began in Stephen’s name, probably after Henry had been created carl 
of Northumberland in 1139, and that later he replaced the King’s name by his own. 

The mint reading on these coins could stand for castri haems urgi for Bamburgh castle 
in Northumberland. 4 Under the terms of the peace treaty of 1139, Stephen retained the 
castles of Bamburgh and Newcastle. It seems unlikely that Henry of Northumberland would 
strike coins at Bamburgh but on the other hand Stephen may only have kept the castles in 
order to obtain the revenue accruing therefrom whilst allowing Henry to use them for the 
security of his oarldom. Two charters are in existence which woro granted by Henry of 
Northumberland, one at Newcastle to the Church at Durham and the other at Bamburgh 
to the moults of Tynemouth, so ho may well have struck coins here. 

Mlnts (3): Carlisle 

Corbridge 

1 Bamburgh Castle. 

Type 1 (Stewart Type 1) 

Obv. Crowned bust to the right holding sceptre, very similar to Stephen Type 1 but of 
rather crude style and no inner circle. Inscription around. 

Rev. Similar to Stephen Type 1 but of crude style. Inscription between two beaded circles. 

CORBRIDGE MINT 
2S3. 5 0 . 4- Hentucvs 

11 . 4- ERE[BAt.]D :[ON ojOT.EB ! 

* Edinburgh ox Nicliardson J 3 From the Bute bud 20 - 3 g. 

284. O. 4- hBNRic p RE 

i?. 4- EREBALD :ON COREB ; 

* B.M. ox Maodonald lg -0 g_ 

1 No. 283. of Henry 11. Note to p. i. 

- No. 284. * G. 0. Askew in NO, 1940, p. 51. 

3 D. F. Allen, Catalan lie of the- English Coins in 5 Burns, fig. 24a. 

the British Museum, The Cross and Crosslet Type 
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285.' O. INENCCN 

R. + ahebIald o]nc 

• (<i) Edinburgh ex Coats Collection- ll*’8 g. 

(6) Edinburgh ex Coats Collection. 17-J g. 

a and 6 are from the same pair of dies, 'l’lio reverse reading is not absolutely certain. 


Type 2 (Stewart Type 2) 

Obv. Crowned bust to the right, holding sceptre, very similar to Stephen Type 1. In- 
scription around between two beaded circles. 

Rev. Cross fleury. Inscription around between two beaded circles. 

CAK1-1SLE MtXT 

28G. O 4 NiENClieoN (tho first N roversed) 

7i. 4 WIU.EN :ON :CAKPJ ;C 

* Oxford ex Ryan 949, Walters 17-8 g. 

287. 0. Uncertain 

H. Uncertain but possibly lwn.Jtn.ott CA 

* (a) Edinburgh 1 2 ex Richardson 17 20-0 g. 

* (5) Edinburgh ex Lockett V 10, Carriolt. Car tyon -Britton 1503 

Pound at Brough -undor-Stainmoru, Westmorland 17 8 g. 
(c) Found Blagill silver mine, 1S65 3 (Fragment) 


Type 3 (Stesvart Type 3) 

Obv. Crowned bust to the right, holding sceptre, very similar to Stephen Type I. In- 
scription around. 

Rev. Cross- cross let, in each angle a cross pattee pendent from a crescent which hangs on 
the inner circle. Inscription around between two beaded circles. 


BAllilURCU mint( ?) 

288. 0. -f- STit'ENE nK (the a with two downward strokes) 4 
R. :\vi ri.EUi ;on :onci (tho N reversed) 

* («) cx Ryan 929, Rashleigh 013, Marlin 09 19-3 g. 

* (0) Ballingal ex Lockett 1159, Reynolds 80, Lawrence 21*0 g. 

a and b are from the same pair of dies. 


289. O. -| > en’CI:<:on or 4 KEKCuCOJf (first two n’& in each case reversed) 
R. a- :wiLEt,:.M:ONCl :B (tho K reversed). Them uni several slight variants. 


(a) BMC 287, ex Sewening 

(b) BMC 288 (Pierced) 

(c) BMC 289,® ex J. Dyer (Clipped) 

(rf) BMC 290, ox J. Dyer (Broken) 

(e) BMC 291 (Clipped) 

* (/) Ballingal ox Drabble 728, Walters (Clipped) 


* ( ij ) Oxford ex Marshall 88, Craullcy 1311. Found nour Blyt-li, Northumberland. (Clipped). 

* (A) ex Wheeler 193, Reynolds 79 

* (j) ex Lockett V 15, Rashliugh 1093, Martin 415 


22-8 g. 

23 0 R- 
17 0 g. 
IS O g. 
U S g. 
19-2 g. 

22-5 g. 
22-4 g. 


1 Bums, fig. 25. 5 Nos 289c and 289d aro probably from tho 

2 Bums. fig. 20a; AC 2 , iv, p, 20. Outchosior hoard. See D. I'"- Allen, The. Crons-amt- 

5 Burns, p 31. CrossleU Type of Henry 11. p. li. 

4 See nos. 1SS- 190 above. 



(I) Stewart, ex R. Carlyon Bri tton , Thorburn, Brium 239 

* (/) esc Rashleigh 1092, Martin 414 

* (m) ox Ryan 948 

(ji) ox Roth II 327, Longstaffc 340 

(0) Mack ex Youde 

* (;)) ITanham ox Drabble 1002 

( 9 ) Edinburgh ox Coats Collection 
(*•) Edinburgh ex Richardson 8 . 

(«) Longstaffe 1 

(1) Blair Found at Morpeth 2 * 

( 11 ) ex Murdoch 4, Pollcxfon, Murchison 2 

(a) Edinburgh, ex Thorburn, R. Carlyon* Britton Found at Dunwich 

{w) Pakenham 4 

(x) Stavanger Museum. Found at an unspecified date at Naerlw, Norway 5 


(Pierced and plugged) 

21*9 g. 


(Clipped) 14-2 g. 

19-9 g. 
21-3 g. 


(Plugged) 
Cut farthing 


V AR1ETIES OF TYPE 7, POSSIBLY OF NORTHERN ORIGIN 

Obv. Similar to Type 7 but of coarse work and sceptre over King’s left shoulder. 

Rev. Similar to Type 7 but of coarse work. 

UNCERTAIN MINT 

290. O. ]ini[ )ix : (the second N reversed) 

R. + :TN[ ]MO[ ]l 

* BMC 225 23-1 g. 

There are three coins of this variety in the B.M. 6 , Average weight between 21 and 23 grains. 
The style is suggestive of north country origin. One coin was in the Aw bridge find of 1902. 


Obv. and Rev. similar to Type 7 but of coarse work. 

UNCERTAIN MINT 
291. O. STEF[ 

R. Uncertain 

* (a) B.M. ex Drabble 719 (holed) 

(b) ox Lockett 

The reverse inscription of these coins has been read as [1i]enkic .'.d[e]ca[hd] 7 and the coins 
assigned to the Carlisle mint but this is doubtful. However the style is suggestive of north 
country origin. They are apparently die duplicates. 


Coin Hoards 

Finds of coins of this period arc fairly numerous and we are fortunate in having such 
large and important hoards as the Watford, Nottingham, Awbridge and others which connect 
op the types and give a definite clue to their order. Apart from mules, very few of which are 
in existence, it is only through hoards that tin's can be satisfactorily done. In the following 
pages the finds are described more or less in detail but much valuable information on the 

1 Burns, fig. 23A. 5 Stavanger Museum Arbok 1984, pp. 72-73. 

2 Burns, p, 30-38. 6 BMC, 224-226 and footnote. 

8 Burns, p. 38. 1 BN, I, xxviii, p 553, and Drabble sale catalogue, 

4 This appears to road — O. -f nen icon p. 74. 

R. + :wn.m,:M :ONTO:E(or n) (the N rovorsed) 
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older hoards lias been lost and in such finds as at Catal in Yorkshire we have to be content 
with descriptions such as ‘a few silver coins’. In many of the older hoards the number of 
coins described does not tall}' with the number supposed to have been found. It is always 
possible that some of the coins were melted down for their silver value. 

Catal, Yokes. (1 0S4)’ 

Stephen, two figure typo of York 
Eustace FitzJuhn, Lion type of York 
Robert do St.utevdlo, horseman typo of York 
Stephen (typo not known) 

4 


Pennies 

1 

1 

1 

I 


No details of this find are known. Catal is near Wetherby in Yorkshire. 

Ashby Wo olds, Leicester (17S8) 1 2 

Stephen period about 4,50 coins. 

About sixty of the coins were cut halfpennies and about a dozen cut farthings. They were 
nearly all of Stephen but some were of Henry I and possibly of Henry II and Henry III as 
well but this seems doubtful. The only type described is Stephen martlet type of which there 
were 3 coins and a cut halfpenny. 

The coins were found on a common called the Woulds in the parish of Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
at a place called Millstone Gutter. They were contained in a small leaden box of oblong shape 
which fell to pieces when moved. Most of the coins seem to have passed into the possession 
of Lord Moira who owned the property on which they were found. 


Winterslow, Wilts, (c. 1S04). 3 

Stephen type 1 
Stephen type 2 
Stephen typo 3 
Stephen irregular (1S2) 

Stephen Flag typo of York 
Henry of Anjou typo 2 

Henry of Anjou type 3 

Henry of Anjou type 5 

Henry of Anjou type 0 

William of Gloucester type 2 
William of Gloucester type 3 
Patrick.. Earl of Salisbury (probable) 
Uncertain Bishop 


Pennies 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

15 


Cut Halfpennies 
3 


1 


This hoard was found in a chalk pit at Winterslow, near Salisbury. B. C. Roberts seems 
to have acquired a number of the coins and in 1810 the British Museum acquired 14 coins 
from this hoard, mostly from the Roberts collection. 


1 Thoresby, Duculus Leodiensis, pp. 350, 351; and plate opposite p. S41. Gentleman's Magazine, 

Proc. of Yorkshire Philosophical Soc. 1855, p. 216, 1797, p. 37. 

Thompson 80. 3 BMC, p. xxx; Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. Ixxiv 

2 Gentleman's Magazine, 1796, pp. 843 and 983 (1804), p. 15. Thompson 378. 
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Watford, Herts. (April, 1 8 1 8 ) 1 

Pennies 


William I type 5 

Henry I type 14 58 

Henry I type 15 398 

Stephen type l 632 

Stephen typo 1 with obverse inscription pererio 2 
Empress Matilda l 

Uncertain 3 


1,094 


Cut Halfpennies 

1 

21 

11 


33 


Some labourers were digging in a field near Watford, Herts., when they turned up about 
a dozen small silver coins. Further search was then made to see if there were any more in the 
vicinity and at almost the first dig the spade broke into a hollow space which turned out to 
be an earthenware jar containing a great number of coins. The jar was said to be buried 
about 10 to 12 inches below the surface. It was broken by the spade but was about 5 inches 
high with a diameter of 51 inches. The top, if it had one, was missing. The hoard was preserved 
intact and eventually came into the possession of Jonathan Rashlcigh. Many of the coins 
were purchased by the British Museum at the Rashleigh sale in 1909. 


Smaller Watford, Herts., find, April 1 8 1 8 2 

Henry I type 14 
Henry I type 15 
Stephen Typo 1 
Stephen irregular (176) 


Pennies 

I 

1 

1 

1 


4 


Labourers who were hoeing a field of beans near the site of the ancient manor-house of 
Oxley Place in the parish of Watford, Herts., came across about a hundred silver coins lying 
scattered about on the surface of the ground together with a fragment of an earthenware 
jar in which they had presumably been buried. Only 39 were recovered out of which the 
above 4 were described. Whether this find was originally part of the larger Watford find it 
is impossible to say. We do not even know if both finds were in the same field, though both 
occurred near Watford in ISIS. It is quite possible that they were two separate hoards buried 
at the same time by two neighbours for the same reason. 

Dartford, Kent, 1825 3 

Henry l typo 15 
Stephen type 1 

Stephen type 1 with erased obvorso dio 
Stephen irregular (169, 172, 173) 

Empress Matilda 
David X of Scotland 


Pennies 

4 
44 

1 

3 

5 
1 

58 


1 BMC, p. xxvi; NC 1850, pp. 138 ff. ; Thompson, Thompson 373. 

372; NO 1850, pp. 165 ff. 3 BMC, p. xxviii; NC 1801, p. 186. Thompson 

2 Archaeoloejia, vol. xxi, p. 539; BMC, p. xxvi; 116, 



No details are known about the finding of this hoard which is supposed to have contained 
about 65 pennies. The hoard, soon after its discovery, was acquired by Mr. Taylor, grand- 
father of C. ft. Taylor the London coin dealer and many of the coins were bought by Rashleigh. 
Others were still being sold by Mr. Taylor in the middle of last century. 


Crosthwaite, CUMB. 184 1 5 

Stephen type ? contemporary forgery ? 


Pennies 

l 


No details except ‘some old coins of silver’ including ‘a leaden coin of Stephen’ were found 
v bile restoring the church at Crosthwaite. 


London Bridge c. 1850 s 

‘A few rare types of Stephen’ amongst a quantity of coins of Henry II included: — 

Cut Hulfpenny 

Stephen type 3 1 

No details of this find, which is supposed to have contained mostly coins of Henry II, 
are available. Rashleigh procured some of them (see lots 636-7 in his sale). 


Pennies 
3 
14 
L 
9 

27 

On 7th June. 1863, some workmen were employed quarrying stone and building a wall 
on the moor on the south side of the island of Bute about 300 yards from the ruins of the 
ancient cliapel of St. Blane. One of the workmen had occasion to remove a large stone with 
his pick over the side of the wall and, on moving some of the soil which was underneath the 
stone, discovered 27 silver coins, 2 gold rings (one twisted), 3 gold bands and a small bar of 
silver. These are all now in the National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland, Edinburgh. 


Bute 18G3 1 2 3 

Stephen type 1 
Davkl I of Scotland 
Earl Henry of Northumberland 
Uncertain, type as Stephen type 1 


Sheldon, Derby 1867* 


Pennies 


Henry I type IS 3 

Stephen type 1 73 

Stephen, mule 1/2 1 

Stephen type 2 contemporary forgeries 2 

Stephen type l with erased obverse die 1 1 

Stephen type I with obverse inscription pereric 1 

Stephen irregular (170.186) 2 

David I of Scotland 2 


95 


Cut Halfpennies 


3 

l 


3 


7 


1 Thom|won 108. 

2 Thompson 246. 

2 CMC, p. xxx ; NO 1863, p. 216, 1865, p. 57. 


Thompson 63. 

4 BMC, p. xxviii; BNJ, v«J. vii, p. 27. Thompson 
329. 
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This hoard was discovered when a hole was dug for a stone gate-post when alterations 
were being made to the boundary wall of the burial ground of the old chapel at Sheldon. 
The coins were contained in a circular leaden dish about six or eight inches in diameter and 
were handed over intact to the Duke of Devonshire’s agent at Chatswort.h on whose property 
they were found. They arc still preserved intact at Chatsworth. 


Nottingham, Notts. I880 1 

Henry I type 1 
Henry I typo 10 
Honry I typo 15 
Stephen type 1 

Stephen type 1 with orased obverse die 
Stephen type 1 with obverse inscription pereiuc 
Stephen irregular (160-204) 

Henry of Anjou 
Empress Matilda 

Perhaps more than 300 originally. 


Pennies 


1 

1 

at least 7 

upwards of 160 

at least 37 j- 

1 

at least 10 

1 

probably 5 


In January, 1880, some workmen who were excavating at the hack of an old property in 
Biidlesmith Gate, Nottingham, for larger cellaring in connection with bonded stores, came 
across a heap of silver pennies of the reigns of Henry I and Stephen. Many of the coins were 
dispersed but some eventually reached the British Museum and many are in the Museum at 
Nottingham Castle. Others were in the Toplis collection in 1880. Coins from the Nottingham 
find may be recognised by the fact that they have been at some time subjected to intense 
heat and in consequence many are blistered and bent. Nottingham was sacked by Robert 
of Gloucester in September, 1141, and burnt to the ground, It is possible this hoard was 
deposited just before this date and suffered accordingly. 


Latton, Wilts. 1 882- 

Stephoa period 


Pennies 

upwards of 60 


Three coins of Stephen Type 1 from this locality ate in the Devizes Museum. The rest of 
the hoard has been dispersed. The coins seem to have been found at different times between 
1860 and 1S82, though the majority were dug up in Latton churchyard in 1882. 


Linton, Maidstone, Kent 1S83 3 

I’ennics 

Cut Halfpennies Cul Farthings 

Henry 1 type 15 

6 

1 


Stephen fcj'po 1 

32 

4 

4 

Stephen mule types 1/2 

Stephen type 2 

24 

l 

13 

1 

Stephen type 1 with obverse inscription pekeuto 2 
Stephen 4 irregular by moneyer sanson 4 

2 

- 


08 

21 

5 


— 

— 

— 

‘ BMC, p. xxvii; iVC 1881, p. 30. Thompson 295. 

3 PMC, p. 

xxix; NO 1883, p. 

108. Thompson 235. 

2 BNJ, vol. vi, p. 187. Thompson 230. 

4 W. J. Andrew. See BMC, p 

. xcii. 



In February 1883 while trenching a piece of waste land in the parish of Linton, about 
3 miles from Maidstone, some labourers struck a small earthenware vessel which was about 
15 inches beneath the surface. The jar was broken with the impact and disclosed about 180 
coins of Henry I and Stephen. Of these, about 100 came into the possession of a Mr. G. 
Wnkeford, the remainder being given to a local inhabitant. 


Pennies 
3 

31 
104 

138 

A farmhouse garden in the parish of Awbridge, near Hornsey in Hampshire, was being 
enlarged and in the removal of a laurel hedge there were discovered, about 2J feet beneath 
the surface and all dose together as if they had been in a bag which had rotted away, about 
180 silver coins. The finder thought little of his discovery and from time to time disposed of 
about 50 to his friends and acquaintances for sixpence to a shilling each, selecting the better 
preserved specimens. Eventually Mr. Dietz, of Braishfield Lodge, Rorasey, mentioned the 
find to Mr. H. A. Grueber, the then Assistant Keeper of Coins and Medals in the British 
Museum, and the remainder of the hoard was sent, bo the British Museum for examination. 
These consisted of 34 coins of Stephen and 104 of Henry II, mostly in poor condition. 


Awbridge, Hants., 1902 1 

Stephen irregular by moneyer sakson 

Stephen typo 7 

Henry II cross-crosslets type 


Pennies 

19 

2 
9 

1 

31 

These coins were found at Outchester which is about 21 miles south-east of Belford in 
Northumberland. It is believed the hoard originally consisted of about 1,000 English and 
Scottish silver coins but the greater part of the hoard was claimed by Greenwich hospital 
which owned the land on which it was found and the coins cannot now be traced. The coins 
listed above were given to the British Museum.® 


Outchester, Northumberland, 1SI7 2 * 

Henry H Cross-CrOssIets 
Henry of Northumberland 
David I of Scotland 
Uncertain Scottish 


South Kyme, Lincs .' 1 ( Date uncertain but before 1922) 

Henry I type 10 
Henry I type 15 

Mule Henry I type 15/Stephen type 1 
Stephen type 1 

Stephen typo 1 from erased obverse die 
Stephen type 1 with obverse inscription pbiieric 
Empress Matilda 


Pennies Cut Halfpenny 

1 

10 

1 

308 1 

1 

6 

1 


1 BMC, p. xxxi; NC 1905, p. 354. Thompson 16. Type of Henry II, p. li. 

4 BMC, p. xcviii. Thompson 299. 4 NC 1922, p. 49. Thompson 337, 

s See also D. F. Allen The Cross -ami -Cross lets 
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Pennies 

Cut Halfpenny 

Henry of Anjou 1 

1 


Stephen type Border Coins 



Stephen irregular (198,201) 

o 



333 

1 


These coins were discovered at an unspecified date at South Kyme whicli is six miles 
north-east of Sleaford and 18 miles south-east of Lincoln. No details of the find are now 
available but the land on which they were found belonged to earl Brownlow and the hoard 
had been in the family ownership since its discovery. The coins were covered in part with 
oxide, chiefly of a brownish-red colour but greenish patches were occasionally visible. Two 
hundred of the coins eventually came to the British Museum and it- is believed the remainder 
were in the possession of L. A. Lawrence, but there were only 63 coins from the find in his 
sale in 1951. 


Comitester, Essex, 5th July, 1902.' 

Pennies 


Henry I type 10 

1 

Henry I type 15 

1 

Stephen type 7 

1 

Henry II to Henry 111 

10,572 

Scottish 

168 

Irish 

160 

Foreign 

23 


10,928 


These coins were found at a depth of 5 ft. 6 in. below the surface in a flat leaden vessel 
on premises in High Street, Colchester. It is one of the largest hoards of medieval coins ever 
found in this country and over ten thousand were examined at the British Museum. A few 
coins came into private hands but police recovered the majority. 


Henusy-onThames, Bekxs. 1881* 


Pennies 


Stephen typo I 6 

Found at Park Place on the Berkshire side of the river. Two presented to B.M. in 1920. 


APPENDIX 

TABLE OF MONEYERS, MINTS AND TYPES 

A cel Bury St. Edmunds, Types 1 (5a) and 2 (51a) and 7 (102b) 

adam Dover, Typo 7 (100) 

Hlchesler, Henry of Anjou (257) 

London, Typo 7 (117a) 

Oxford, Irrogular (181) 

Worcester, Type 7 (131a) 

ADEI.ARD London, Typo 1 (22o) 

aedciak Ipswich, Types (17a) and 2 (59a) 


A'C 1903, p. 111. Thompson 94. 


1 R. H. M. Holley in BNJ, xxxi, pp. 162—1. 



AEnrARD 

AEDSTAX 

Ait.nic 

AILRICVB 

A1I.W1 

ALAKD 

ALDREU 

ALFPARD 

ALFPLNE 


ALFRED 

ALFRlch 

ALGAR 


ALGAR :MAN 
AL1SANDER 
ALL EM 
ALMEH 
ALrrNE 

ALPOLD 
A LVREP 

angie[ 

ARKFtX 

ARFEN1 

ARNPI 

AVTGRIM 


Canterbury, Type 1 (6a) 

Norwich, Typo I (24a) 

Exeter, Types 1 ( 1 3a) unit 7 (107) 

Lincoln, Irregular ( I GO) 

Norwich, Type 1 (24b) 

Worcester, Typo 1 (4 lo) 

Hastings, Types 2 (58a) and 6 (84) 

Norwich, Type 1 (24c) anil Erased obv. Dio (137 arid 145) 
Colchester, Typo I ( 1 1 a) 

Gloucester, Type 1 (14a) 

Povrmscy, Typo 2 (63) 

Southwark. Type 1 (32a) 

London, Typo I (22b) and PBIUCRIC (47) 

Taunton, Type I (30) 

Norwich, Typo 7 (118a) 

London, Mule Stephen Typo 1/Henry I, Typo 15 (l) 
Canterbury, Type l (60) 

Exeter, Typo I (130) 

London Typo 1 (22d) (22e) 

London, Typos I (22e) and 7 (117b) 

Worcester, Type 7 (131b) 

Chester, Typo I (9a) 

London, Type 1 (22c) 

Povonsoy, Type 7 (120n) 

Winchester, Type 1 (40a) 
tTiiniworth. Type 7 (133) 

Cricklade, Irregular (184) 

Bristol, Henry of Anjou (255) 

Bristol, Matilda (231) 

Lincoln, Typo 1 (21a) 

York, Typo 1 (42a) 


BALDEPIN 

IIALDKW! 
UEKTOLD 
IIRK'MAU 
Bill RTF! 


London, Type 1 (22f) 

Tliot ford. Type 1 (37a). Type 2 (66a) 

Thetford, Irregular (174) and Defaced Ohv. Dio (142) 
Castle Rising, Type 1 (8) 

London, Type 1 (22g) 

Exeter, Type I (13c) 

Uncertain, Irregular (185) 


DACVN 

DAVID 


DEREMAX 


Uncertain, Irregular (194) 

Bedford, Typo 7 (1 00a) 

Ipswich, Type 7 (114b) 

Norwich, Type 7 ( I ISb) 

London, Types I (22l>) mid 7 (U7c) 


EDMVKD 

EDPAPO) 


EDRED 

F.DRICV8 

EDSTAN 

ELLER 


Ipswich, Types I (17b) and 2 (59b) and Irregular (164) 
Canterbury. Typos 2 (55a) and 7 (103a) 

Colchester, Type 1 (I lb) 

London, Typo 2 (61a) 

Sudbury, Type 7 (124a) and Irregular (102) 

Warwick, Typo 1 (38n) 

Hereford, Typo t (16a) 

Norwich, Erased Obv. Die (139) 

Wilton, Typo 7 (I2itn) 



ELM All 
EREBALD 

KSTMVND 

ETKE1 

ETSTAN 

EVSTACE 

EVERARD 
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Lewes, Type 2 (60a) 

Carlisle, Type 1 (279), Eden (280, 281) 

Corbridge, Henry of Northumberland (283-51 
London, Type I (22j ) 

Norwich, Type 1 (2 Id) 

Norwich Types L 1 24c) and 2 (G2a) 

Norwich, Ty|>e I (24!) and Erased Obv, I)io (U7) 
Warwick, Types 1 (3Sb) and 7 (127) 


KALCflE 

FARDEN 

FELIPE 

FOBVND 


Wilton, Typo 1 (39a) 

Bristol, Tyne 1 ( la) 

Pcvcnsey, Typo 7 (120b) 

Durham, Type 1 (12a) and Irregular (188) 


OAhAN 

GEPFREI 


GERARD 

GERMANS 

OTLEBERT 


GLLl'ATRIC 

Ot.ADEriN 

cod[ 

GODARD 
GODhESE 
GODMER 
GOD PINE 


GOD lilC 

GODRtCVS 

GOIMEK 

0 URDAN 


Oxford. Typo 1 (26a) and probably Typo 2' 

London, Types 2 (Gib) and 7 (U7d) 

Thelford, Types 1 (37b) and 7 (126) 

Winchester, Typo 1 (40b) and I'ERKRIC (50) 

York, Type 7 (132u) 

Hcdon. Typo 7 (110) 

Ipswich, Type 2 (59c) 

Bury St, Edmunds, Type 1 (5b) and Irregular (166) 

Gloucester, Typo 1 (14b) 

Ipswich, Type 2 (69d) 

Sudbury, Typo 7 (124b) 

Pembroke, Type 1 (27) 

Lincoln, Typo I (21b) Irregular (170) and Erased Obv, Die (150) 
Colchester, Typo 7 (105) 

Sudbury, Type I (35a) 

London, Type 2 (61c) 

Canterbury, Typo 1 (fic) 

Huntingdon. Type 7 (112a) 

Chichester, Typo 1 ( 1 U) 

Lincoln, Type 4 (73) 

Norwich, Type 1 (24g) 

Stafford, Typo 1 (33) 

Worcester, Type 1 (41b) 

London, Typo 1 (22k) and pekekic (48) 

Sudbury, Typo 1 (35b) 

Bristol, Type I (4b), Matilda (232) end Erased Obv. Dio (136) 


llACVN 

liAMYND 

H F.NTU 

hERMER 

hERUEVI 

llERV[ 

hlLDBKAN 

hrvN 

liVE 

hVEO 

hvNFREI 


Thelford, Typo 2 (00b) 

London, Type 2 (Girl) 

Durham, Type 1 (12b) 

Norwich, Typo 2 (62b) 

Lewes, Type 1 ( 20 a) 

JPovensey, Type 1 (28) 

Norwich, Typos 0 (89) and 7 (118c) 
Castle Rising, Type 7 (104) 

Linooln, Type 7 (110a) 

Winchester, Typo 7 (130) 

Bury St. Edmunds, Typo 2 (54l>) 
Lowes. Typos G (85) and 7 (115) 


109 


i See BMC no. 173a. 



1VN 


tarries 

eaisiq 

EEFRED 

L.KF1UC 

LEFRICV8 

LKFSI 

MARTIN 

ODARD 

ODE or OUDE 

OROAR 

OSEBKRN 


03EAC 

OTBVRN 

OTERChB 

OTERE 

PAEN 

PAOANVS 

PAIEN 

PICRIC or PITRIC 

IUDEWLF' 

RAEF 

RANDVLF 

UAPVRF 


RAVL 

KAVI.F 

RAVEN3PERT 

REIN AED 

RICARD 

RODBERT 


Bury St. Edmunds, Typo I (5c) 

Canterbury, Type I (6d) 

Castle Riding, Typo 7 (104) 

Winchester, Typo 1 (40c) 

York, Typo 1 (42b) 

London, Type 1 (22f) 

Warwick, Type 1 (38c) 

’Lincoln, Irregular (203) 

Stamford, Type 1 (34a) pereric (49) and Erased Obv. Die (151) 
York, Typo 1 (42c) and Erased Obv. Die (150) 

Carlisle, Type 1 (282) (probably) 

Thetford, Typo 1 (37c) 

’Bramber, Type 7 (101a) 

Ipswich, Types l (17c) and 2 (59e) and Irregular (159 and 165) 
Lewes, Typos 1 (20b) and 2 (60b) 

?Oxford, Irrogular (176) 

Sandwich, Typo 7 (123a) 

Lincoln, Type 1 (21c) 

York. Typo 1 (42l‘) 

Norwich. Type 1 (24h) 

Norwich, Erased Obv. Dio (140) 

Lincoln, Types 4 (72) and 7 (116c) 

Northampton, Types 1 (23) and 3 (67, 68 and 69) 

Ipswich, Irregular (167) 

Ipswich, Type 1 (17d) 

Hereford, Type 1 (16c, d and e) and Henry of Anjou (243) 

Gloucester, Henry of Anjou (246) 

Gloucester, Types 1 (14c) and 7 (108a) 

Colchester, Type 2 (57) 

Lincoln, Types 1 (21d) and pereric (45) 

Oxford, Typo 1 (26b) 

Rye, Mule 1/2 (52). Typos 2 (64) and 7 (121) 

Norwich, Type 2 (62c) 

Wareham, Matilda (235-6) 

London, Types 0 (8b) and 7 (117e) 

Norwich, Type 7 (Il8d) 

Chester, Type 1 (9h) 

Shrewsbury, Type 1 (31a) 

Lincoln, Typo 1 (2 In) 

’Nottingham, Irrogular (179) 

London, Typo 7 (Il7f) 

Shaftesbury , Typo I (30a) 

’Bramber, Typo 7 (101c) 

Bristol, Matilda (233) 

Canterbury, Typos I (103b), 6 (79) and 7 (103b) and Irregular (158) 
Castle Rising, Types 2 (56) and 6 (81) 

Gloucester, Henry of Anjou (247) 

Hastings, Types I (15a), 2 (58b) and 7 (109) 

London, Types 1 (22m), 2 (61e) and 7 (117g) 

Shrewsbury, Typo 1 (31b) 
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BOOtBK 


ROOIRfUBO 

KOUIUVS 


Canterbury, Types 2 (55b), 0 (SO) and 7 (103c) 
Ipswich, Irregular (100 and 163) 

Lincoln, Irregular (172) 

London, Typo l (22n) 

VVareham, William of Gloucester (205) 
Winchostor, Typo 1 (40e) 

Canterbury, Typo 2 (85c) 

Winchester, Typo I (40d) 


HARARE 

KAU1UM 

SAIKT 

SAMAR 

SANSON 

SAPXNE 

SXDERN 

StOAR 

sum Aim 

srhTBic 

S1MVN 

sii-Ann 


SMEAP1N 
Sl'EDMAN 
SPEIN Or 9 VEIN 
srima 

STANChlL 

STANchvN 

STAHVNO 1 

STENCl[ 

ST IE EXE 
SVNEMAX 

THOR 
ThVRBER 
TIRKKl :U 
TOMAS 

TOVI 

•rvKchu. 


VILAM 
V IN MAN 

VLF 


Colchester, Type 1 (lie) 

Shaftesbury, Typo l (30b) 

Winchester, Type I (40f) 

Leicester, Type 1 (19a) 

'Canterbury, Irregular 1207-213) 

Hastings, Type 1 (15b) and Erased Obv. Die (155) 

Hereford, Typo 1 (16b) and Henry of Anjou (248) 

Sudbury, Typo I (35c) 

Lincoln, Typo 1 1 2 If) 

Norwich, Type I (24j) 

Leicester, Types 1 (19b), 5 (7b) and Irregular (178) 

Lincoln, pereric (46) 

Stamford, Typo 1 (34b) 

Winchostor, Typo 1 (40g) 

London, Type 1 (22o) 

Norwich, Type 1 (241) 

Nottingham, Types I (25) and 7 (119) and Erased Obv. Die (14D) 
Oxford, Type 1 (26c) and Matilda (234) 

Norwich, Typo 2 (62d) 

York. Typo 1 (42g) 

Salisbury, Typo 1 (29) 

Salisbury, Typo 7 (122a) 

Norwich, Typo 6 (92) 

Winchester. Typo 1 (40h) 

Norwich, Typo 1 (24k) 

Norwich, Types 6 (91) and 7 (118c) 

Chester, Type I (9c) 

London, Types 2 (61 f) and 7 (U7h) 

Bedford. Types 2 (03), 6 (77) and 7 (100b) 

Wilton, Type 1 (39b) 

London, Type 1 (22p) 

Bristol, Typo 1 (4c) pereric (43), Matilda (230) 

Southwark, Type 1 (32b) 

Uncertain, Mule 1/2 (51) 

Salisbury, Typo 7 (122b) 

York, Type 1 (42e) 


wallhelinys 

WALTER 


WALTER! 


Derby, Irregular (175) 

Chester, Type 1 (9d) 

Huntingdon, Type 7 (112b) 

Norwich, Types 1 (24n) and 2 (02e) and Erased Obv. Die (141) 
Malmesbury, Henry of Anjou (244 and 259) 


1 Probably the same as stanuIivn who coined in Typo I. 
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WENSTAN 
WtBEIiT 
WILE A [.ME 
WILLEM 


WVLFFOLD 

WVLI'RIC 


WVLFWINE 


Hastings, Type 1 (15c) 

Gloucester, Typo I (14cl) 

Carlisle, Type 1 (277) 

tBamburgh, Henry of Northumberland (288-89) 

TBramber, Type 7 (101b) 

Bury St. Edmunds, Type 7 (102a) 

Canterbury, Type 1 (6f) and pekeril (41) 

Cardiff, Typo 1 (7) 

Carlisle, Henry of Northumberland (2S6-7) 

(Cirencester, Henry of Anjou (250), William of Gloucester (203) 
Gloucester, Typo 7 (108b), Henry of Anjou (251) 

Hereford, Honry of Anjou (241, 242) 

Launceston, Typo 1 (18) 

Lowes, Type 1 (20o) 

JNewcastle, Irregular (1(H)) 

'(Northampton, Type 3 (08 and 00) 

Norwich, Types 1 (24n), 6 (00) and 7 (11 8f) 

Wilton, Type 7 (129b) 

Southwark, Type 1 (32c) 

Canterbury', Type 1 (Gh) 

Sandwich, Types 2 (05) and 7 (123b) 

Worcester, Typo 1 (41c) 

Canterbury, Type 1 (6g) 

London, Types 1 (22q), G (87) and 7 (117j) 
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A SMALL FIND OF TWELFTH- AND THIRTEENTH- 
CENTURY PENNIES FROM TULLINTOWELL 

By R. H. M. DOLLEY 

Preserved in the coin-cabinet of the National Museum of Ireland is a group of 36 English 
and Anglo-Irish pennies of Henry II, John and Henry III which were discovered by a Mr. 
John Heenigan on 7 June 1932 in the townland of Tullintowell, parish of Killargue (Killarga), 
barony of Dromahair, Co. Leitrim. A townland, it should perhaps be explained, is a peculiarly 
Irish sub-division of a civil parish, and a barony a sub-division of a county. Both reflect, 
of course, the English conquest, but there is reason to think that the units in question often 
have their roots in the more distant past. The place indicated lies a few miles to the north- 
west of Drumkeerin and in the immediate vicinity of Lough Belhavel about halfway along 
the valley linking Loughs Allen and Gill. There was no trace of any container, and the coins 
were found nestling together some 16-18 inches below the modern surface of the ground. 
A very full and, in the light of then knowledge, extremely competent account of the dis- 
covery appears to have been drawn up for eventual publication by a local schoolmaster, 
and a copy of the typescript is in the National Museum from another source. The Tullintowell 
find, however, does not figure in Mr. J. D. A. Thompson’s 1956 Inventory of British Coin 
Hoards, and there is some reason to think that the above-mentioned paper may never have 
been printed. For the sake of completeness, therefore, and in anticipation of a future corpus 
of mediaeval coin-hoards relating to Ireland, there is now offered the following summary 
listing of the find. 


ENGLAND 


Henry II (1154-1189) 


Second (‘Short-Cross’) Coinage (1180-1189) 



Lawrence 



Weight 


class 



(grains) 

(1) 

lb 

Lincoln, Lefwine 

-t-LEFWINE-ON-NICO 

221 



(curls absent) 



(2) 

lb 

Winchester, Adam 

-f-ADAM’ON’WINCE 

22 

(3) 

Ic 

London, Raul 

-f RAVL-ON'LVNDE 

21i 

(4) 

Io 

Winchester, Gocelm 

+ GOCELM-ON- '////NO 

19 

Richard I (1189-1199) 




(5) 

IVa 

Canterbury, Coldwine 

-f COLDWINC’ON'CA 

19 

(6) 

IVb 

Canterbury, Coldwine 

+ COLDWINE-ON-NT ( ?) 

19i 



(blundered mint-signature) 


(V) 

IVb 

Canterbury, Reinaud 

-f REINAVD ON CA 

21 

John (1199-1216) 







Second Coinage (1204/5-1216) 


(8) 

Vb* 

London, Rener 

+ RENER'ON*I.VND(lig. )E 

21£ 

(9) 

Vb* 

Winchester, Rauf 

+ RAVF-ON-WINC 

22 

(10) 

Vb* 

York, Davi 

+ DAVI-ON-EVER 

22 


l 
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(11) 

Vc 

London, Ilger 

+ l/////ER-ON-LVND(lig.) 

22$ 

(12) 

Vc 

London, Walter 

+ WAl'///////ON'LVN 

20 

(13) 

Vlaf 

London, Abel 

ABEL-ON////;VND(lig.)E 

22$ 

(14) 

Vlaft 

London, Ilger 

-|-ILGER-ON-LVND(lig.)C 

22$ 

(15) 

VIb 

Canterbury , Iolian 

-f IOHAN- ON- CANTE 

21 



(stop divides words of obv. leg.) 


(16) 

VIb 

London Ilger 

-f ILGER-ON-LVNDE : 

22$ 

(17) 

Vic** 

Canterbury, Samuel 

-f SAMVEL-ON-CANT 

22$ 


(ornamontal second ‘r’ in obv. leg.) 

* Coin of Mr. J. D. Brand’s class Vb* 1 
t » » » » » » » Via* 

tt » n if i> ii ii ii Via*** 

** This coin may belong to tho first months of the following reign. 

Henry III (1216-1272) 

First (' Short-Cross’ ) Coinage (1216-1247) 


(18) 

Vila 

Canterbury, Iun 

+ IVNONCANTE 

24 

(19) 

Vila 

Canterbury, Samuel 

+ SAMVELONCANT 

22$ 

(20) 

Vila 

London, Rauf 

-f ravfonl7///de 

21$ 

(21) 

Vila 

London, Raulf 

+ RAVLFON ///// ND 

22 

(22) 

VHb* 

Canterbury, Henri 

+ hENRIONCANT 

22$ 

(23) 

Vllb* 

Canterbury, loan Chic 

-j-IOANChlCONCA 

22$ 

(24) 

VII 

Canterbury, loan 

+ IOANONCANTE 

20$ 

(25) 

VII 

Canterbury loan Chic 

+ IO ANChlCONCAN 

22$ 

(26) 

VII 

Canterbury, loan Chic 

-f lOANChlCONCA 

22$ 

(27) 

VII 

Canterbury, Roger of R 

HI OOEROPRONC 

21$ 

(28) 

VII 

Canterbury, Simon 

+ SIMO////////////T 

22$ 



(doublestruck) 



(29) 

VII 

London, Elis 

+ ELISONLVNDE 

22 

(30) 

VII 

London, Ilger 

-f ILGERONLVND 

22 

(31) 

VII 

London, Ledulf 

+ LED VLFONLVN- 

22$ 

(32) 

VII 

London, Ledulf 

+ LEDVFFEONLV 

21 

(33) 

VII 

London, Terri 

+ TERRIONLVNDE 

22 



(final ‘e’ quasi-ornamental) 


(34) 

VH 

London, Terri 

-|- TERRIONLVNDE 

22$ 



* Coin of Mr. J. D. Brand’s class VHb* 



IRELAND 

Lordship op John (1177-1216) 

Third (‘rex’) Coinage (1204/5- c. 1211 ?) 

(35) Penny, sole type, Dublin, Roberd robe rd-on dive- 211 

(36) Penny, sole type, Dublin, Roberd robe rdon dive 21$ 

For the dating of the Anglo-Irish coins reference should be made to North Munster Studies 

(ed. E. Rynne, Limerick, 1967) pp. 437-478 where quite a body of evidence is marshalled 

against the traditional view that this coinage of John as King of England did not begin until 
c. 1210. However, this particular crux is one not strictly relevant to the question of the date 
when the Tullintowell find was concealed, since on any telling the Irish pieces are a whole 
decade and probably a quarter of a century earlier than the latest English coins. 

It will be seen that exactly half of the English pennies are of the variety known to numis- 
matists as Lawrence Class VII. The chronology which Lawrence originally proposed for 
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this series would place these pieces after c. 1223 and before c. 1242, and a date well on within 
this bracket would appear to be suggested by the fact that Ledulf at London, for example, 
was recorded by him only in the third of three sub-classes which he distinguished. Recently, 
however, the inception of Lawrence Class VII has tended to be placed earlier and earlier, 
and in the 1964 British Numismatic Journal (p. 67) Mr. J. D. Brand has argued pretty con- 
vincingly that the emission began in 1217/1218. A modification of this terminus post quern 
for the Tullintowell hoard, however, is provided by its inclusion of two coins of the London 
moneyer Terri who figures in a 1222 list of moneyers but not in one of 1218. Unfortunately 
we do not know when Ledulf received his appointment, and it would be unwise in view of 
the small number of coins to press the apparent absence of pieces of the London moneyers 
Adam and Richard of Necton, both appointed c. 1229/1230, or of the Canterbury moneyer 
Robert, a native of that city, who was appointed towards the end of 1235. For all this, one 
is reluctant to place the concealment of the Tullintowell find much if at all before c. 1230, 
and one suspects that the coins could very well have been hidden a whole decade later. 

As it happens, mediaeval coin-hoards from Connacht are not all that common, and students 
of the Short-Cross series scarcely need to be reminded of the analogue from the mearing 
of Co. Mayo and Co. Galway a few miles to the north-east of Cong, the considerably larger 
1946 hoard from Kilmaine ( Inventory 216) which is probably to be dated c. 1240 (c/. BNJ, 
XXIX, ii (1959), p. 319). A glance, though, at the pages of such obvious primary sources 
as the Annals of Loch Ce and the Annals of Connacht should be sufficient to dispel any 
impression that the historian ought to have no difficulty whatever in suggesting a convincing 
occasion for either deposit. In point of fact the state of Connacht throughout the second quarter 
of the thirteenth century was such that it would be easier to suggest years when such hoards 
are unlikely to have been concealed. De Burgo and FitzGerald, it will be remembered, both 
were extending their influence in North Connacht, and the dissensions of the G Connor 
cousins meant that there was scarcely a summer without internal hosting or foreign incursion. 

In conclusion, readers of this note may find it useful to have the Tullintowell find sum- 
marized in slightly modified Inventory format: — 

TULLINTOWELL, nr, Drumkeerin, Co. Leitrim, 7 June 1932. 

36 At English and Anglo-Irish pennies. Deposit: after 1230? 

ENGLAND (34 pennies): Henry n. ‘Short Cross’ coinago — Lincoln: Lawrence gp. i: Lefwine, 1. 
London: Lawrenco gp. 1: Raul, 1. Winchester : Lawrence gp. i: Adam, 1; Gocelm, 1. Richard I. ‘Short 
Cross’ coinage — Canterbury : Lawrenco gp. iv: Coldwine, 2; Reinaud, 1. John. ‘Short Cross’ coinage — 
Canterbury : Lawrence gp. vi: lohan, 1; Samuel, 1. London: Lawrence gp. v: Uger, 1; Rener, 1; Walter, 1. 
Lawrence gp. vi: Abel, 1 ; Ilger, 2. Winchester : Lawrence gp. v: Rauf, 1. York: Lawrence gp. v: Davi, 1. 
Henry hi. ‘Short Cross’ coinage — Canterbury : Lawrence gp. vii: Henri, 1; loan, 1; loan Chic, 3; Iun, 1; 
Roger of R, 1; Samuel, 1; Simon, 1. London: Lawrence gp. vii: Elis, 1; Ilger, 1; Ledulf, 2; llau(l)f, 2; 
Terri, 2. IRELAND (2 pennies): John. ‘Rex’ coinage — Dublin: Roberd, 2. 

No container. 

R. H. M. Dolley in BNJ XXXV (1966), pp. 113-115. 

Disposition: the coins, found in open country at a depth of 16-18”, are all in the coin-cabinet of the 
National Museum of Ireland. 

It only remains for the writer to express his obligations to Dr. William O’Sullivan, m.r.i.a., 
for permission to study the coins and to publish this account, and to Mr. John D. Brand 
for checking both the coins and the original listing, and for offering a number of most valuable 
observations. In neither cases, though, is there to be inferred responsibility for any deficiencies 
in this note, as for these the author alone is to be blamed. 



THE EMERGENCY MINT OF WILTON IN 1180 

By JOHN D. BRAND and F. ELMORE JONES 

There are many references in the Pipe Rolls to the great re-coinage of 1180. In particular 
the salaries paid to Philip Aimer and to fifteen other Cambiatores are documented in some 
detail. Not all of these exchangers were working together at any one time, nor are the periods 
of activity at all exchange towns of equal duration. It must not be forgotten, moreover, that 
the Pipe Rolls are primarily a record of income due to the King, and that items of expenditure 
are only recorded therein when an accounting party claimed them in diminution of his debt 
to the Exchequer. The notes we have of the exchangers’ salaries are therefore in all probability 
to some degree incomplete. The records are not usually explicit as to which town or towns 
each individual exchanger was assigned. Nevertheless we can infer with some confidence 
at least seven places where exchangers were employed, viz. London, Exeter, Lincoln, 
Northampton, Winchester, Worcester and York. Previous writers have included Nottingham 
and Norwich in this category, but there is no real evidence for them. 1 All of the seven exchange 
towns were also the seats of mints during the issue of the early classes of the Short Cross 
coinage. 2 

The coins, however, prove the existence of three mints which apparently were not exchange 
towns, viz. Carlisle, Oxford and Wilton. An explanation for this apparent anomaly with 
respect to Carlisle and Oxford has been published by D. F. Allen, 3 who went on to say ‘There 
is some mystery about the Wilton mint in the Short Cross period’. 4 So far as we are aware 
no possible explanation for Wilton as a Short Cross mint has yet been put forward. 

That something unusual did happen in the coinage of Wilton at this time is evidenced 
by our discovery not only of an obverse die-link in class la between Wilton and Winchester, 
but also of a reverse die of Winchester having been altered from win to wil. It is the purpose 
of this paper to put these discoveries on record and to see whether it is now possible to put 
forward an explanation for this third apparently anomalous mint. 

The much maligned Ruding provides a clue to the mystery. In his account of the Winchester 
mint he wrote: 

‘1180. In the 27th year of Henry II, the king having ordered a new coinage to be made, whilst the workmen 
of the mint here were employed in fabricating the coin, a fire broke out, which consumed the mint, and 
the greater and more valuable part of the city’. 5 

As his authority he quoted ‘Annal. Winton. an. 1180’. On reference to the published Annals 
the following passage is found under 1180: 

1 In addition to the absence of documentary evi- on documentary evidence from the period, that the 
dence may be remarked the fact that no coin is known Norwich mint did not open up until circa 1194. 
which could reasonably be assigned to Nottingham 2 The classification used is that evolvod by 
and it is virtually certain that this town was not a Dr. L. A. Lawrence, BNJ xi, pp. 59-100. 

Short Cross mint. Norwich, however, certainly was 3 D. F. Allen, BMCH 2, p. xci. 
a Short Cross mint (it took part in the great re- 4 Op. cit. p. 216. The sentence continues ‘which 
coinage of 1205) and hitherto it has always been it is beyond tho scope of this catalogue to 
assumed to have been a mint in class I. Recent investigate’. 

numismatic evidence has, however, casts doubts on 5 Rev. Rogers Ruding, Annals of the Coinage, 
the validity of this latter (see BNJ xxxiii, pp. 3rd. edn. (1840), vol. II, p. 174. 

70-72). It is now the writers’ opinion, partly based 
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‘Nocto vigiliae sancti Svvithuni acconsa ost monotaria in Wintonia, et egressus inde ignis consumit 
majorem partem ot meliorem Wintoniae’. 1 

A translation of this passage is as follows: 

‘During the night of the eve of St. Swithin (i.e. the night of lst/2nd July) the mint in Winchester was 
burnt, and the fire spreading from there destroyed the greater and better part of Winchester’. 2 

The following is a possible explanation for the die-alteration and the die-linking. Winchester 
was an important centre of trade and politics, and was still at this time the central depository 
of the treasury. In mid 1180, soon after the re-coinage had started, there would be a large 
unsatisfied demand for the new pennies. It would therefore be imperative to have readily to 
hand a mint available to strike the new coinage. Wilton, less than thirty miles away, had 
been in operation earlier in the reign, and presumably the coining facilities there could have 
been put into working order again quite quickly. Following the great fire in which the mint 
at Winchester was put out of commission, and with the pressing need for the new coins to 
be available, the most likely place to have turned to in an emergency would have been Wilton. 

The two moneyers of Wilton, Osber and Rodbert, have the same names, as represented 
on the coins, as those of two of the Winchester moneyers. It is accordingly well within the 
bounds of possibility that, following the Winchester fire, two of that city’s moneyers trans- 
ferred their operations to Wilton on an emergency basis until such time as new premises 
could be provided for them in Winchester. In our opinion this explains the use of the same 
obverse dies at both mints. It also explains the alteration of the mint-signature on a reverse 
die as being an emergency measure pending the preparation and delivery of dies with the 
new de facto mint-signature. 

The Wilton mint need only have operated for a very short time, a matter of months, if 
not even only weeks, as the coins with a Wilton mint-signature (quite rare today) are of 
classes la and lb only. A short gap in the issues at Winchester is not noticeable from the 
evidence of the coins themselves, and no doubt the mint was returned to Winchester, the 
principal city, just as soon as was practicable. 

Ten coins figure in the complex of die-links which is the raison d'etre of this paper. All of 
class la, they stem from combinations of five obverse dies (distinguished as A-E on the 
list below) and five reverse dies (distinguished as a-e) as follows: 


No. 

Reverse 

Obverse 

1 

a. Gocelm, Winchester 

A 

2 

b. Rodbert, Winchester 

B 

3 

same die 

A 

4 

c. Henii, Winchester 

A 

5 

same die 

D 

6 

same die 

E 

7 

d. Rodbert, altered 

A 

8 

same die 

C 

9 

same die 

D 

10 

e. Rodbert, Wilton 

E 


Their inter-linking may perhaps be more readily perceived from the illustrations on Plate XV, 
nos. 1-10, where the die-finks are indicated in the conventional manner. It would seem 

1 Annates de Wintonia, in Annates Monastiei, 2 We are indebted to Mr. R. J. Trett for trans- 
ed. H. R. Luard, (5 vols., Rolls Series 36, 1864-9), lating this passage for us, 
vol. II, p. 62. 
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that at least four of these obverse dies were in use at Winchester (A, B, D & E) and that three 
of this set A, D & E) were transferred to Wilton and used there at the outset of the emergency. 

Although having no direct bearing on the particular subject which is the title of this paper, 
the die-linking shown above raises an interesting point. Recently there was put forward 
the proposition that during the re-coinage of 1205, only a quarter of a century later than 
the coins now being discussed, the obverse dies, or at any rate those in the provincial mints, 
were not appropriated to the exclusive use of any one moneyer, and may have formed a 
common pool for the use of all moneyers as and when needed. 1 We have here some evidence 
that a similar situation may have existed in Winchester in 1180, obverse die A having been 
used there by at least three moneyers. Moreover, the single reverse die of Henri was used 
with three different obverses : this cannot be explained by their use in succession as the dies 
wore out, for all three of these obverses were later used at Wilton. 2 The altered die of Rodbert 
is also used with three obverses but, assuming as we do that the dies had been transferred 
hurriedly and were used at Wilton as an emergency measure, it would hardly be appropriate 
to deduce from this any principles of general application. We can, however, assume that the 
altered die would be worn out before the die with the Wilton mint-signature came into use 
and accordingly No. 10 in the list must be the latest coin in the complex. Nevertheless it is 
possible that other coins exist which would fit into the complex and, if so, the writers would 
very much like to be informed of them. 

It will be noted that the other Wilton moneyer, Osber, who must surely be the same as 
the Winchester moneyer of that name, is not, so far as is known, involved in the complex. 3 
Wilton coins in class lb are by no means common, but in class la it is very possible that the 
single specimen recorded of each moneyer (by which is implied in the case of Rodbert the 
coin with the unequivocal Wilton mint-signature) is in fact unique. These two coins are in 
the British Museum. 4 Class Ic is unknown of Wilton, and Wilton is in fact the only class I 
mint of which Ic is not known. 5 All the indications are that the mint was closed very early 
in the run of class lb when both moneyers, Osber and Rodbert, returned to Winchester and 
continued striking there. 

As already mentioned, Wilton as a Short Cross mint has been something of an anomaly 
as there is no direct evidence for it in the Pipe Rolls. However, the coins speak for themselves 
and in the opinion of the writers their story can now be seen to make complete sense when 
once the significance of the destruction of the Winchester mint by fire in 1180 is appreciated. 

We cannot close without thanking the Keeper of Coins and Medals at the British Museum 
for permission to photograph and to illustrate three coins (Nos. 2, 5 & 10) which are in the 
National Collection, and also Mr. Peter Woodhead for photographing all the coins here 
illustrated and which include one (No. 4) from his own cabinet. The remaining eight coins 
on the plate are in Mr. Elmore Jones’ collection. 


1 J. D. Brand, Some Short Cross Questions, BNJ 
xxxiii, pp. 61-4. 

2 Henri is only known at Winchester in class I 
from this single die of class la. Twenty-five years 
later the name reappears at this mint in class Va, 

again from a single die, though this Henri can 
hardly have been the samo moneyer. In class Vie 

(very rare of this mint) the name appears yet once 
more, and after a further lapse of some twelve years. 
Presumably this Henri is also a different moneyer, 

but this time we know his full name to have been 
Henrieus de Templo (LTR 2 H.III m.5). We 


assume that these fleeting appearances by three 
moneyers of this name in widely separated types 
must be purely coincidental. 

3 An obverse die-link does exist between Osber 
and Rodbert at Wilton in class lb. The two coin3 
are in Mr. Elmore Jones’ collection. 

* The coin of Osber is illustrated in NO 1948, 
pi. xiv, no. 15. 

5 In BNJ xi Lawrence records Oxford as being 
unknown in class Ic, but we are convinced that the 
coin there recorded as being class Ila is in fact 
class Ic, and that it is Ila which is unknown. 
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APPENDIX 

There is one further coin which is very relevant to the problem discussed above. Also of 
Rodbert, it is from another reverse die which has been altered from win to wil. (Plate XV, 
No. 12). In this instance, however, the coin is of class lb. 

It should be emphasised that the dividing line between classes la and lb in the Lawrence 
classification is very narrow in that it is simply the difference in the form of the three letters 
C, E and M, and, as is typical of this coinage, the one sub-class fades into the next. As a normal 
occurence a single die may include these letters in both the old and the new forms, and 
Lawrence defined class la as any die on which at least one letter is in the old form. This 
form is square in the cases of C and E, and round in the case of M. In illustration of this point, 
an excellent example is the coin of Gocelm of Winchester which is No. 11 on the plate. This 
is virtually a class la coin and yet all the e’s and c’s (of which there are five in all) are round 
and only the m is of the early form. The bust is completely typical of class la, but under a 
strict interpretation of Lawrence’s criteria it would have to be classified as a Ib/Ia mule. 

With Rodbert of Winchester there is only one of these variable letters, an E, in the 
reverse legend, and a coin with this letter in the round form instead of square could well 
be very early in the issue of class I. Indeed one of the dies of Rodbert in the class la 
die complex itself (the altered die!) has a round E on the reverse, and if the Lawrence 
criteria were to be accepted literally would be classified as a Ia/Ib mule. Although this 
further coin of Rodbert is of class lb it is evidently early in the issue. It is one of a small 
sub-group of Class I noted by us some years ago, but not yet -written up for publication. 
On these coins the letter x has well defined serifs and the bust has strong affinities with that 
on the ‘true’ coins of class la. The writers feel that this sub-group (which in their own private 
notes they refer to as la*) must come immediately after the ‘true’ coins. 1 

How can this second altered die fit into the chronology of the die-complex of the class la 
coins ? It is too early to be the last die used at Wilton and then taken back to Winchester. 
Moreover, from the two specimens which we have seen it would definitely seem to be win 
altered to wil and not vice versa. If, instead, it is regarded as one of the first dies used at 
Wilton we are faced with an apparent anomaly. There are two dies of Rodbert issued for 
use at Winchester and altered for use at Wilton, one of which (this further one) is prima 
facie later than the die with an unequivocal Wilton mint-signature which is no. 10 on the 
plate in the class la complex. 

However, it is thought that in normal circumstances a moneyer would have two reverse 
dies at any one time: one in use and one in reserve. When the first became unserviceable 
through wear he would continue striking with what had until then been his ‘reserve’, and 
in the meantime would surrender the worn-out die to be exchanged for a new one. In this 
way continuity of striking would be achieved. It could well be, therefore, that Rodbert had 
both of these two reverse dies in his possession at Winchester at the time of the fire and took 
them with him to Wilton where they were altered. One was used with the obverse dies also 
taken from Winchester and the other a little later. This presupposes that the die was not 
merely an error made by the die-cutter and corrected before leaving the workshop (a not 
uncommon occurence in the early coins of class I), but that it was actually altered at the mint. 

Nevertheless, whatever the true explanation of this second altered die may be, we do not 
think that it in any way detracts from the evidence of the die-linking complex in class la 
and the inferences to be drawn therefrom. 

1 Another example of this sub-class is illustrated in BNJ xxxiii, pi. vii, nos. 8 and 9 (same die), and 
two more in NC 1903, pi. iv, nos. 3 and 4. 



THE BROUGHTON HOARD 

By J. J. NORTH 

Dcring work in 19C4, beneath the foundations of an old house in Broughton, near Stock- 
bridge, Hampshire, a hoard of 332 silver coins, consisting mainly of Edwardian pence, was 
unearthed. The hoard in its entirety was purchased by Spink & Son Ltd. and Mr. Douglas 
Liddell kindly permitted the writer to examine and list the coins for publication. They were 
heavily corroded and intensive cleaning was necessary before positive identification was 
possible. There was considerable loss of weight as a result of corrosion and for this reason 
the weights have been omitted from this note. 

The English content consisted of 283 coins (255 pence, 10 halfpence, and 18 farthings) 
together with 33 Scottish sterlings, 11 Irish coins and 5 Continental sterlings. The following 
table gives a summary of the classification of the pence in accordance with the Fox brothers 
with the exception of classes IVa-c (see Appendix). 


MINT 

Ic 

Id 

Ila 

lib 

Ilia 

111b 

IIIc 

Hid 

Ille 

II If Illg 

IVa-c 

IVd 

IV e 

Va 

Vb 

Total 

Bristol 

Bury 




8 



6 

4 



9 






26 

St. Edmunds 












2 





2 

Canterbury 




2 



2 

2 


1 

7 

23 

2 

3 

2 

1 

45 

Chester 











2 






2 

Durham 




3 



1 


3 


1 

1 





9 

Lincoln 








5 



5 






10 

London 

2 

6 

6 

12 

1 

1 

12 

17 


3 

19 

38 

18 

3 

2 

1 

141 

Newcastle 









1 








1 

York (Royal) 
York (Arehi- 



1 

3 


3 

3 


8 








18 

episcopal) 







1 










1 


2 

G 

7 

28 

1 

4 

24 

28 

12 

4 

43 

G4 

20 

6 

4 

2 

255 


The latest coins of Class Vb indicate a deposit date of c. 1290 A.D. plus or minus a year or 
so and the presence of Continental sterlings in so early an English context is worthy of note. 

The English pence are a representative selection of the types and mints of the period 
covered, but the large proportion of farthings (nearly 7%) is unusual. 

Apart from minor varieties noted in the lists, the pence call for no detailed comment, 
with the exception of the York coin attributed to Class Ha (PI. XV, 3), which differs from the 
only published specimen, now in the collection of Mr. C. E. Blunt (illustrated in BNJ IX, 
PL IX, No. 28, p. 188, and BNJ XXVIII, p. 288). Although the crown does not have the 
broken central fleur usually found in this sub-class, the face, neck and hair resemble those 
of Class Id and, combined with the ‘shaped’ crown and reversed ns, place it early in Class II. 
Of particular interest is the spacing of the mint name ebor/aci, which the writer has not 
seen on any other penny. Since Class II pence were the first coins on which the legend 
crvTTAS eboraci was used, this may well be the earliest penny of the class, the tentative 
spacing being quickly superseded by the more balanced ebo/raci which appears on all 
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subsequent pence. It is interesting to note another example of exploratory spacing contained 
in this hoard, where both cest/rie and ces/trie are found on Chester coins of Class Illg, 
again the first class of that mint. 

The early date of the hoard supplies corroborative evidence for the recent re-arrangement 
by Irish numismatists of Allen’s classification of the Edwardian coinage of Ireland. Since 
their conclusions are in course of publication, the following is a synopsis of the relevant part. 

Types B, C, D & E are all dated prior to 1285 A.D. 

Type F is contemporary with Fox Class VII. 

Type G is dated 1295 A.D. 

Type A is dated c. 1300 A.D. 

It will be seen that the principal amendment is the placing of Type A at the end of the coinage 
c. 1300 A.D. and this is supported by its absence from the hoard, in which B, C & D (PL 
XV, 7-10) are all represented. No inferences can be diawn from the absence of the rare 
Type E from a hoard containing so few Irish coins. 

The Scottish content consists entirely of sterlings of the second coinage of Alexander ITT, 
ranging from Stewart, Class B to G with a preponderance of E to G. They are normal for a 
deposit of this date, but the proportion (10%) is large for a hoard from the South of England. 

The Continental sterlings contain no unrecorded varieties, but it is interesting to note 
the presence of two obverse types, one with bust (PL XV, 12), the other with a double-headed 
eagle (PL XV, 11), on the coins of Gui de Dampierre, Count of Flanders. 

ENGLAND 
Edward I (1272-1307) 

PENCE 

Early H 1 — 2, Normal H — 3. ... ... ... ... 5 

4 

Early S — 3 (one reads nwD). Late S — 6. ... ... ... 9 

26 


Abbatial Mint of Bury St. Edmunds 
Fox Class IVb 


Combined Regal <£• Archiepiscopal Mint of Canterbury 




Fox Class nb 




2 

IIlc 




2 

Hid 

... ... ... ... 



2 

HLf 

... ... ... ... 



1 

IHg. 

Lato S. ... 




IVa-e. 

(cf. Appendix) 



... 23 

IVd. 

Pellet before edw., reverse uncertain. 



2 

IVe. 

One has pellet before tas. 



3 

Va 

... ... ... 



2 

Vb/a 

(PL XV, 5) 



1 


45 

1 BNJ XXXI, p. 81 - Table I (Burns A12), and PI.V.2. 


Mint of Bristol 

Fox Class Hb 
IIlc. 
IHd 
Illg. 
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Mint of Chester 

Fox Class Illg. Early S both sides. Read cest/kie and ces/tkie. 


Episcopal Mint of Durham 

Fox Class lib ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 3 

IHo ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Hie 3 

IHg. Late S both sides. ... ... ... ... ... 1 

IVb. Pre-Bek. 1. m. Cross pattee. ... ... ... ... 1 


9 

Mint of Lincoln 

Fox Class Illd. ... ... ... ... ... ... ... f» 

Illg Early S both sides — 3, Late S/early S — 1, Late S both sides — 1. 5 

10 


Mint of London 

Fox Class lc ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 

Id. One with annulet on breast — Abbot of Reading’s die. ... 0 

Ha (PI. XV. 2) ... ... ... ... ... ... 6 

lib ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 12 

Ilia ... ... ... ... ... ... ... I 

mb 1 

IHc. Transitional 2 — 1, Early H 1 — 2, Normal H — 9. ... ... 12 

md ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 17 

Illf. Late S/Early S — 2. Late S both sides — 1. ... ... ... 3 

IHg. Early S both sides — 4, Early S/Lato S — 1, Late S/Early S — 7, 

Late S both sides — 7. ... ... ... ... ... 19 

IVa-c. (cf Appendix) ... ... ... ... ... ... 38 

IVd. Pellet before edw. and civ. — 14, Pellet before edw. — 2, Pellet 

before crv. — 2... ... ... ... ... ... 18 

IVe ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 3 

Va (PI. XV, 4) ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 
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Mint of Newcaslle-on-Tyne 

Fox Class Ille ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Royal Mint of York 

Fox Class na (PI. XV, 3) ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 

nb ... 3 

nib ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 3 

IIIc. Early H 1 — 1, Normal H — 2 (One has H with pellet centre). ... 3 

IHo ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 8 

18 

Archiepiccopal Mint of York 

Fox Class me ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 


i BNJ XXXI, p. 81 - Table I (Burns A 12), and 2 BNJ XXXI, p. 81 - Table I (Burns All), and 

P1.V.2. Pl.V.l. 
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Mint of London 

Fox Class 

IIIc 

2 


nig 

1 

3 

Mint of Bristol 

Fox Class 

nio 

2 

Mint of Lincoln 

Fox Class 

IIIc 

3 

Mint of Ncwcastle- 

on-Tyna 


Fox Class 

IIIo. Classified by Fox Bros as IIIc (PI. XV. 6) 

I 

Royal Mint of York 


Fox Class 

Illb 

FARTHINGS 

1 

Mint of London 

Fox Class 

la 

1 


Ic 

2 


II 

10 


Hlg 

3 


IV 

1 

17 

Mint of Bristol 

Fox Class 

IIIc 

IRELAND' 

Edward I (1272-1307) 

PENCE 

1 

Mint of Dublin 

Allon Typo 

B (var.). Letters: Obv: Curved sides. Rev.: Straight sides (PI. XV, 7) ... 

1 


C 

1 


D/C 

1 


D 

o 

6 

Mint of Waterford 



Allen Type 

D. One has stop between dns and hyb and mint name spelt vatereor 



(PI. XV, 9) ... 

3 

1 D. F. Allen. ‘Boy ton Hoard.’ NC 1936. 
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Mint of Dublin 

Allen Type C 


il.UJTENCE 

(PI. XV, S) 


Mint of Waterford 

Allen Type C (PI. XV, 10) 


1 

o 


SCOTLAND' 
Alexander III (1249-12S6) 


STERLINGS SECOND COINAGE (c. 12S0-12SG + ) 

Burns Group 1 (All reverses have 4 mullets of 6 points). 

Class I (B. 142), S. Class B ... ... ... ... ... 1 

I/III (B. 145), S. Class B/C ... ... ... ... ... I 

III (or II), S. Class C (or A) — reads at.exsander dei-u’ba(b-) ... ... 1 

III (B. 152), S. Class C ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Burns Group II (Reverses have combinations of mullets of 5 or 0 points and stars of 7 points). 

Class l/II, S. Class D/E. 24 points (B. 161) 1 

1/HI, S. Class D/F, G. 25 points (B. 164) ... ... ... 1 

H, S. Class E. 20 points (B. 166), 24 points (B. 169), — 2, 

26 points (B. 170)— 3, 28 points (B. 172). ... ... ... 7 

H/I, S. Class E/D. 26 points (B. 174). ... ... ... ... 2 

n/m, S. Class E/F, G. 25 points (B. 177) ... ... ... ... 3 

HI, S. Class F, G. 24 points (B. 178/1S4— 3, B. 198—2) ... ... 6 

ni/I, S. Class F, G/D. 23 points (B. — , Dover 395; Third head), 

24 points (B. 182/7) ... ... ... ... ... 2 

in/II, S. Class F, G/E. 24 points (B. 183/9—1, B. 203—3), 25 points 

(B. 190), 26 points (B. 191), 26 points (B. 204) ... ... 7 

Anomalous — Unlike S. Classes H or I. Perhaps a counterfeit ... ... ... 1 


33 

CONTINENTAL*. 

Counts of Flanders 
Gut nr . Dampierre (1280-1305) 

Chautard 8, Gaillard 154. Alost mint (PI. XV, 1 1) ... ... ... ... I 

Chautard 10, Gaillard 156 bis. Alost mint (PI. XV, 12) ... ... ... ... I 

Counts of Hainault 
Jean ii D’Avesnes (1280-1304) 

Chautard 26, Chalon (1st Supplement) 36. Valenciennes mint ... ... ... 2 

Counts of Gueldres 
Rainald I (1271-1326) 

Chautard 462, van der Chijs PI. XXVIII, 1 . Arnhem mint (PI. XV, 13) ... ... 1 

' E. Burns, The Coinage of Scotland. I. H. Stewart, des Comtes de Flandres R. Chalon, liecherchea sur les 

The Scottish Coinage. monnaies des Comtes de Hainaut P. O. van der Chijs, 

2 J. Chautard, Imitations des monnaies au type De munten der voormalige Graven en Uertogen van 
esterlin etc. V. Gaillard, Recherches sur les monnaies Gelderland. 
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The writer would like to record his gratitude for the generous assistance given by fellow 
numismatists. Mr. Peter Woodhead kindly provided the photographs which illustrate this 
paper and details of independent classifications of the major part of the English pence made 
by himself and Mr. G. Taller. These corrected several attributions of very corroded pence 
and corroborated the remaining classifications. He has also considerably assisted in the 
preparation of the Appendix, both with suggestions and by kindly providing coins from his 
collection for examination. The Scottish sterlings were examined by Mr. Ian Stewart whose 
classification has been incorporated in tolo. Details of the redating of the Irish coins were 
furnished by Mr. Michael Dolley and Miss Gay van der Meer has provided the references 
for the continental coins. 

For the purpose of inclusion in future editions of the Inventory, the hoard may be summarised 
as tollows. 

BROUGHTON noar STOCKBRIDGE, Hampshire, 1961. 

332 M English, Irish, Scottish and Foreign. Deposit c. 1290. i 1. 

England (255 ponce, 10 halfpence, 18 farthings). Edward I — 'Bristol. Pence — Fox cl. II, 8; III, 18. 
Halfpence — III, 2. Farthings — 111,1. Bury St. Edmunds. Pence — Fox Cl. IV', 2. Canterbury. Pence — 
Fox cl. H, 2; HI. 12; IV, 28; V, 3. Chester. Pence— Fox cl. HI, 2. Durham. Pence— Fox cl. H, 3; HI, 5; 
IV', 1. Lincoln. Pence — Fox cl. Ill, 10. Halfpence — III, 3. London. Pence — Fox cl. I, 8; II, 18; III, 
53; IV', 59; V, 3. Halfpence — III, 3. Farthings — 1, 3; II, 10; HI, 3; IV, 1. Newcastle-on-Tyne. Pence— 
Fox cl. in, 1. Halfpence — HI, 1. York (Royal). Pence — Fox cl. H, 4; III, 14. Halfpence — III, 1. 
York (Archiepiscopal). Pence — Fox cl. Ill, 1. Ireland (8 pence, 3 halfpence) Edward I — Dublin. Pence — 
Allen cl. B, 1 ; C, 1 ; D/C, 1 ; D, 2. Halfpence — C, 1 . Waterford. Pence — Allen cl. D, 3. Halfpence — C, 2. 
Scotland (33 sterlings) Alexander III — Second Coinage. Burns gp. I cl. I, no. 142, 1; I/III, no. 145, 1; 
III or II, no.—, 1 ; IH, no. 152, 1. gp. H, cl. I/H, no. 101, 1; I/III, no. 164, 1; II, no. 166, 1 ; no. 169, 2; 
no. 170, 3; no. 172, 1 ; II/I, no. 174, 2; H/HI, no. 177, 3; III, no. 178/184, 3; no. 19S, 2: HI/I, no. 182/7, 1 ; 
no. — (Third head), 1 ; 1II/H, no. 183/9, 1 ; no. 203, 3; no. 190, 1 ; no. 191, 1 ; no, 204, I ; Counterfeit ?, 1. 
Foreign (5 sterlings): Flanders; Gui de Dampierre — Alost, Ch. 8, 1; 10, 1. Hainault: Jean n 
d’Avesites — Valenciennes, Ch. 26, 2. Gueldres: Rainatd I — Arnhem, Ch. 462, 1. 

J. J. North in BNJ xxxv (1966), pp. 120-7 

Disposition: dispersed on the London markot. There is no rooord of any container. 


ILLUSTRATIONS Plate XV 

1. Type Id ponny. London mint. Varioty with ‘chubby' face. — Although this appears to have tho 
broken central flour of Class Ila it is due to faulty striking, (cp. BNJ xxviii, p. 290, fig. 2e). 

2. Type Ila penny. London mint. Bust as Class Ic. 

3. Type Ila penny. York mint. (cf. p. 120). 

4. Type Va penny. London mint. 

5. Type V'b/a penny. Canterbury mint. 

6. Type Me halfpenny. Newcastle mint. 

7. Irish Type B penny. Dublin mint. Variety with curved sided/straight sided lettering. 

8. Irish Typo C halfpenny. Dublin mint. 

0. Irish Type D penny. Waterford mint. Stop between dns and iiyb. Mint name spelt vatehfor’. 

10. Irish Typo C halfpenny. Waterford mint. 

11. Flanders. Gui de Dampierre. Double-headed eagle. Alost mint. 

12. „ „ Facing bust. Alost mint. 

13. Gueldres. Rainald I. Arnhem mint. 
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APPENDIX 




Crown 1 



Crown 2 


Crown 4 



Hair 1 


Crown 3 



Hair 2 



A. 20. A. 21. A. 19. A. 22. A.23. 

The criteria given by the Fox brothers for the classification of Groups IVa-c have been 
found by most numismatists to be insufficiently detailed to enable a precise identification 
to be made. In accordance with recent practice, they have been grouped together in the 
preceding lists. 

The arrangement by Burns 1 is superior and most coins of IVa-c can be attributed with 
certainty to one of his groups. Using this as a basis within the framework of the Fox brothers 
classification, the following arrangement is suggested. 

The established criterion for the division between Groups III and IV has become the 
change in contractive marks from small crescents to commas, although the latter are found 
on some coins which otherwise bear all the characteristics of IITg and are probably late 
examples of this Class. In order to preserve the established classification, such coins are 
treated as Transitional. Fortunately no Illg coins of the provincial mints appear to bear 
these marks. 

Burns Types A. 19-21 are grouped together in Class TVa, but the chronological order is 
uncertain. They are all linked by the style of the hair (Hair 1), but there are variations in 
the irons used. A.20 with the face resembling that of Class Illg and a distinctive crown 
(Crown 1) is the most commonly found and has been designated the substantive type. Burns 
has remarked on the connections between this and A.21 — very large contractive marks and 
large letters — and he grouped the two together as large and small bust varieties of the same 
type. The anomaly is A. 19, which has little to connect it with the other two types except a 
similarity in the hair and a resemblance to the crown of A.21. It is scarce and Burns regarded 
it as following Class Illg. 

1 The Coinage of Scotland, 1887, i, pp. 186-220 & pi. A. (cf. BNJ xxxi, pp. 80-82.) 
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The descriptions given for IVa do not cover every variety as there are a few coins which 
only display some of the features. They will, however, normally be found to have sufficient 
distinctive points to enable them to be placed under the general classification of IVa. 
Group IV. — Contractive marks : commas. Always Late s. 

Transitional — Similar to Illg, but contractive marks are small commas. 

Substantive — Face resembling Illg with neat hair (Hair 1) and new crown (Crown 1 — 
Central fleur normally within inner circle). Thick initial cross. Very large contractive 
marks touching tail of R. Large lettering, especially s. Low-barred a. (Burns A. 20. 
Fox PI. vi, 2). 

Variety 1 — Similar to substantive type, but larger face and Crown 2 (crude version of 
Crown 1) — (Burns A. 21, Fox PI. vi, 3). 

Variety 2 — Large square face with Hair 1. Crown resembles Crown 2 but has larger central 
fleur which normally cuts the inner circle. Smaller contractive marks and normal 
sized lettering. A is sometimes unbarred. (Burns A. 19). 

(6) Oval smiling face with bushy hair (Hair 2) and new crown (Crown 3 — central fleur 
usually just cuts inner circle). — (Burns A.22, Fox PI. vi, 9). Another version, probably 
later, has a pinched and lined face with a pointed chin. The hair is struck very close to the 
face often overlapping the cheeks and the drapery is frequently in one piece. The crown is 
often cruder with indistinct details and the flatter central fleur does not always cut the inner 
circle. (Fox PI. vi, 7 & 10). 

(c) Face resembling Class TVd. Crown 4 (Central fleur is normally taller and completely 
cuts the inner circle). Letter A usually unbarred. (Burns A. 23, Fox PI. vi, 11). 

A breakdown of the hoard’s IVa-c coins by the above classification gives the following 
result. 


Canterbury London 

IVa. 4 II 

IVb 17 2-4 

IVc 2 3 

Total 23 3S 



Plate XV 






THE RENFREW TREASURE TROVE, 1963 

By PETER WOODHEAD and IAN STEWART 


On the 19tli February 1963 a hoard of 674 coins of the late thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries was discovered in Bell Street, Renfrew 1 by a labourer digging a narrow trench 
for laying a cable, and was quickly investigated on the spot by Mr. Cyril Rock, Director of 
Paisley Museum and Art Galleries. The coins consisted of sterlings and their fractions, with 
one exception all of the British Isles, and were contained in an earthenware jug. 

The discovery, which w'as promptly notified to the authorities, was declared Treasure 
Trove, and a substantial reward representing the market value has been paid to the finder. 
The coins were submitted by the Queen’s and Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer to Mr. Robert 
B. K. Stevenson, Keeper of the National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland, who invited 
us to make a detailed analysis and report on the hoard, and to whom we are most grateful 
for having enabled us to stud}' the coins and for providing information about the discovery. 
We would also like to record our indebtedness to Mr. Stevenson and to Mr. C. E. Blunt for 
making helpful comments on the text of this paper. 

The conteuts may be summarised as follows:— 


English 

Pence 

id. 

id. 

Total 


Edward I \ 
Edward II f 

451 

25 

3 

479 

479 

Scottish 






Alexander III 

128 

4 

1 

133 


John Balio) 

1 

1 

— 

2 


Robert Bruce 

5 

4 

7 

16 



134 

9 

S 

151 

151 

Irish 






Edward I \ 
Edward II j 

32 

11 

— 

43 

43 

Conti mental 

1 





1 

1 


674 


The vessel in which the coins were contained is a squat jug of reddish colour with splashes 
and spots of olive-green lead glaze and a grey core. Its sagging base is 5" in diameter and there 
had been a single strap handle joining the shoulder (diameter 61") to the neck (diameter 
3J"). Most of the handle and part of the vessel is missing. The weathered edges of old fractures 
suggest that the jug had been severely damaged long ago, presumably without the hoard 
itself being disturbed. It was only a few inches from the surface. 

There is some indication that a portion of the hoard was unofficially dispersed before it 
came within the control of the authorities. There is no reason to suppose that any strays 


1 Grid reference NS 506677.. 
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were selected with a numismatic bias or that their removal may have distorted the structure 
of the hoard as presented in this paper. 


Evidence for Dating 

Perhaps the most important feature of this hoard is the evidence it provides for the date 
of the coinage of Robert Bruce, whose reign extended nominally from 1306 to 1329. His 
coins are comparatively rare, show little variation in style and much die-linking, and have 
the appearance of being the output of a short period. Hitherto there is no certain record 1 
of their having been contained in a hoard datable on the evidence of English coins to within the 
limits of his reign, and it has only been possible to say that it is highly unlikely that Bruce’s 
coins were struck before 1314 — the year of Bannockburn and of the capture of some important 
strongholds by the Scots. 

The evidence for the date of deposit of the hoard is provided by the two latest English 
coins which are pence of Fox Group XVa of Durham and London mints respectively. The 
latest Irish coins arc of a type issued just prior to the closure of the Dublin mint some 
eighteen years before. 2 The single Continental sterling cannot be dated within close limits. 

In their authoritative paper 3 on tho English Edwardian series the Fox brothers treated 
the varieties issued during the reign of Edward II as steps in a progressive evolution of style 
due to replacement of punches. They did not generally attempt to assign absolute dates to 
each group that they designated. Indeed, in most instances this is not possible. The dating 
of their groups can only be inferred by correlating changes in episcopal marks at Durham 
and known dates for closing of the London and Canterbury mints with groups which show 
the effect of these events. On this basis group XVa can be broadly located between 1317 
and 1323, as the Durham mint provides evidence that group XIII was being issued in the 
first half of 1317 4 and probably for most of that year, while coins of XVe of the Canterbury 
mint, which closed in 1323, are nearly as frequent as those of London, which closed in 1324. 
(see Table I). 

By comparing relative percentages of coins of groups XIV and XVa-c recorded in finds 
with the reasonably complete data on amiual mint output that is available (see Table 1), 
we can date group XVa to within considerably narrower limits. 


1 There is doubt as to whether coins of Robert 
wero presont in the hoard found at Tutburv, Staffs., 
in 1831, in which the English element may also have 
onded with XV. In his report in Vol. XXIV of 
A rchiutoltx/ia (1831, pp. Ml ff. ), Hawkins wrote 
“The only Scotch coins aro of Kings Alexander and 
John, but some of Robert Bruce aro said to have 
been found". There is an anonymous Descriptive 
Catalogue published not long afterwards at Derby, 
in which three of the 553 itoms listed are sterlings 
attributed to Robert Bruce. The entries for two of 
them (Nos. 202-3) bear this out, but the third 
(No. 204) is an accurately described Perth penny 
of Robert II (1371-90). At the time tho standard 
work on Scottish coinswas do C'ardonnel’s Numismata 
scotiae, 17S6, which correctly attributed Robertus 
groats to Robert II, but illustrated a Perlh penny 
ns of the Bruce. It seems possible, therefore, that 
coins thought to havo been struck for the historically 
glamorous Robert Bruce may have been added to 
the parcel. It is difficult otherwise to explain how a 
coin struck probably at least half a century later 

K 


than any other coin in the hoard could come to have 
been included in the list. Whether tho hoard was 
likely to have contained coins of his reign as Hawkins 
mentioned, and whether Nos. 202-3 of the catalogue 
could be two of such coins genuinely found at 
Tutbury, is a separate question. Sinco coins of 
Bruce are rare, and those in the Renfrew hoard, 
which ends with English coins of XVa, were of 
very rocont issue, it would not in fact bo surprising 
if they had failed to be represented in a hoard 
buried in the 1320’s in the English Midlands. 

2 We are indebted to Mr. D. VV. Dykes for tho 
information on which this statement is based and 
which will be included in a paper shortly to bo 
published by him. 

3 RNJ, vols. vi, vii, ix, and x (1910-14). 

-l Bishop Beaumont received tho temporalities of 
Durham in April 1317 and coins of group XIII with 
his privy mark, a lion and lys, are well known as 
are also those of his predecessor Bishop Kellawo 
which are distinguished by a crazier forming one 
arm of the reverse cross. 
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Londox Canterbury 

No. 



of 


%of 

Monthly 


%0f 

Monthly 

Period 

Months 

Output 

Total 

Bute 

Output 

Total 

Bale 



£ 


£ 

£ 


£ 

1. x. 1315 to 29. vi. 1316 

8-75 

27U 

— 

31 

916 

— 

105 

21. vi. 1316 to 28. ix. 1316 

3-25 

173 

— 

53 

1,661 

— 

511 

29. ix. 1316 to 11. iv. 1317 

C-5 

1,100 

— 

109 

4,000 

— 

625 

12. iv. 1317 to 30. ix. 1317 

5-5 

5.856 

— 

1 ,065 

10,834 

— 

1,970 

1. x. 1317 to 30. ix. 1318 

12-0 

13,021 

30-3 

1 ,083 

21.482 

32-9 

1.790 

1. x. 1318 to 30. ix. 1319 

12-0 

8,022 

20- 1 

732 

17,602 

27-0 

1,472 

1. x. 1319 to 13. viii. 1320 

10-5 

8,060 

18-8 

767 

13,272 

20-4 

1,264 

14. viii. 1320 to 30. ix. 1320 

1-5 

410 

0-9 

273 

2.590 

4-0 

172 

1. x. 1320 to 30. ix. 1321 

12-0 

9,209 

21-5 

767 

5,549 

S-3 

462 

1. x. 1321 to 0. x. 1322 

12-25 

1,175 

2.7 

95 

3,704 

5-8 

307 

7. x. 1322 to 30. ix. 1323 

11-75 

794 

1-9 

67 

1,077 

1-6 

91 

1. x. 1323 to 30. ix. 1324 

12-0 

1,014 

3-8 

134 

— 

— 

— 

Totals : 








1. x. 1317 to 30. ix. 1324 


42,905 

100-0 


65,396 

100-0 



TABLE 1 — Amounts struck into pennies shouiimj mean monthly rales. 


It is convenient to use the Montrave hoard 1 as our source of data on the proportional 
survival rates of adjacent groups because it was deposited sufficiently long after the issue 
of the coins in question to ensure that anomalies will have been ironed out and provides 
sufficient examples of each group to give meaningful figures. 

The Montrave hoard gives the following relative percentages of groups XIV and XV: 



XIV 

0 / 

/o 

XVa-c 

% 

Total 

0/ 

/o 

Canterbury 

180 

84 

35 

1G 

215 

100 

London 

103 

76 

33 

24 

136 

100 


In Diagram I. which is derived from the figures in Table 1 , we show at the top the percentage 
proportions of the respective issues of pennies of London and Canterbury at stages repre- 
senting the mint accounting periods. We have adopted October 1st, 1317 as an arbitrary 
date for the introduction of group XIV. The reason for choosing this date is that it is the 
commencement of the first accounting period after April 1317 when group XIII was still 
in the course of production at Durham. It may be subject to an error of a few months either 


way 2 . 

1 J. 1). A. Thompson Inventory of British Coin 
Hoards (cited as ‘Thompson’) no. 272. Note the 
Inventory summary omits the 29 Scottish sterlings 
of John Baliol. The English portion was described 
in considerable detail by Edward Burns in The 
Coinage of Scotland (1887), i, pp. 186-220 and pi. A. 
A summary giving a concordance with the Fox 
classification was published by G. L. V. Tatler and 
B. H. I. H. Stewart in BNJ, vol. xxxi, pp. 80-7. 

- If it was valid to assume that the output of 
tho Durham mint (for which no surviving accounts 
have yet been found) is scaled to that of London 
and Canterbury (for which accounts survive), then 
a date for tho introduction of XIV could be estimated 
by first calculating the proportion of post- t.o pre- 
April 1317 XIII’s (on the basis of the change of 
episcopal mark at Durham) and then comparing the 


proportion of post-April 1317 XTTI’s and that, of all 
succeeding groups up to the closure of the London 
and Canterbury mints with the mint, output figures. 
Survival proportions indicate that there is an 
approximately constant ratio between groups XIII 
and XIV at Durham on the ono hand and at London 
and Canterbury on the other, but this does not 
apply to XVa-c. Presumably one reason is that 
Durham went on striking after the othor two mints 
closed. This uncertainty together with insufficient 
dependable data on survivals makes it impossible 
to place any reliance on tho above calculation, 
although, in fact, an attempt to apply it yielded 
results in line with expectations. Progressive accu- 
mulation and refinement of evidence from hoards 
and other sources should allow such computations 
to be of increasing value in tho future. 
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Using the Montrave proportions given above, and assuming equal monthly output within 
each accounting period, 76% of the London bullion coined into pence would have been issued 
before the beginning of February 1321, and 84% of the Canterbury bullion by the end of 
September 1320, a difference of four months. There are a number of sources of error which 
need to be taken into account. The precise date for the introduction of group XIII is uncertain. 
Output must have varied within accounting periods, although over a period of several years 
this should tend to average out. Also we cannot assume, when evolution rather than adminis- 
trative control was responsible for a new group, that it was necessarily introduced at different 
mints simultaneously. 

In the light of the foregoing we consider that group XVa may have been introduced about 
the end of 1320 or a little earlier. As this is a comparatively scarce group and as XVc had 
ceased to be struck by October 1323 in the case of Canterbury and October 1324 in the case 
of London, it seems likely that group XVa was struck only for a matter of months, particularly 
since the output at both mints was diminishing after 1320 (sec Diagram I). The absence of 
coins of group XVb, which is common, points to the conclusion that the hoard was probably 
deposited in 1321. 
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Coins of Robert Bruce are sufficiently rare for their absence from English hoards, which 
could be dated within the limits of his reign, not to bo decisive evidence that they had not 
been struck by the date of the burial of such hoards 1 2 . The three pennies of Bruce in the 
British Museum which have hoard provenances all come from deposits later than 1329-. 
Renfrew now produces a number (disproportionately high in comparison with the earlier 
Scottish coins) of freshly struck coins of Bruce, with several die-links or identities in the case 
of all three denominations. This, therefore, is a strong indication that coins of Robert Bruce 
began to be struck shortly before 1321. 

The main castles in Scotland, including Berwick, Edinburgh, Perth, Roxburgh, and Stirling, 
had been taken by the English in 1296 and only Perth (1312) was available to the Scottish 
king as a mint before 1314. Berwick, which was probably the main mint of Alexander III 
and perhaps of Baliol also and had been striking English coins for Edward II until recaptured 
by the Scots in 1318, may be considered a likely mint for Bruce's coins. In other towns the 
mints had by that time probably been closed for at. least twenty and perhaps thirty years. In 
1296 Edward I had immediately converted the Berwick mint for his own use and it would be 
natural that the one mint that was already in use at the time should be commissioned by 
the Scottish king when he gained possession of the town. 

Like the Moneta Regis and associated halfpence and farthings of David II 3 the coins of 
Bruce have mullets of five points on the reverse. Although four mullets of six points appears 
to represent Berwick on the Alexandrian issues this does not preclude the attribution of 
Bruce’s coins to the Berwick mint since there are indications that the system of differentiating 
the coins of the various mints by the number of points to the stars or mullets on the reverse 
had lapsed by the time that coins began to be struck in the name of John Baliol. 

The coins of Bruce are of much better style and workmanship than the Berwick coins 
of Edward II to which under this arrangement they would be immediately consecutive. 
There is, however, reason to think that foreign engravers may have been employed at the 
Scottish mint at this period. Triple colon stops, as on the Bruce penny no. 663, and also 
the. Moneta formula, are common features on continental coins of the period. There is, in 
addition, the close resemblance between Robert Bruce’s penny and the Alost denier of 
Robert de Bethune, Count of Flanders (1305-22) 4 . 

If Bruce’s coins began just before 1321, it seems likely that their issue followed the pattern 
of the English mints, being at a reasonable level until 1323 but tailing off completely in the 
later 1320’s. London, Canterbury, York and Bury St. Edmunds each recommenced the 
issue of pennies on a very small scale during the early years of Edward III, but from 1330 
to 1335 the English had struck virtually only halfpence and farthings, and only relatively few 
of them. Berwick, after its return to English hands in the Halidon Hill campaign of 1333, also 
struck some halfpence and farthings. There are no pennies of David II which can be alio ted 
to the early years of his reign (before c. 1351), but the Moneta Regis and associated halfpence 
and farthings may perhaps have been issues of the Berwick mint between 1329 and 1333. 


1 E.g. Whittonstall (.-I rchneologia Aeliana, -1th 
ser., xli (1963), pp. 65-83); Boothnm {BRJ, vol. 
xxvii (1955), pp. 281-93); Bc^U-on (Thompson 51); 
Wyke (Thompson 382). 

2 Beaumont (Thompson 3S), Carsphairn (Thomp- 
son 76). and Montrave (Thompson 272). 

3 E.g. Stewart, The Scottish Coinage, fig. 43. 


1 Burns, i, p. 230; cf. figs. 226 and 226 a. Burns 
suggests that the two may have boon oxocutod 
by the same hand. Count Robert died in 1322 and 
the similarity can thus be considered as an added 
indication that Bruce's coinage had begun before 
that date, since presumably the Scottish eoin was 
the prototype. 



Float'd Structure 

The structure of the Renfrew hoard offers several points of interest. These can be con- 
veniently considered under the following heads: 

— proportions of different classes; 

— proportions of halfpence and farthings to pence; 

— geographical proportions (different mints and different national coinages). 

In considering these aspects of this particular hoard it is desirable to have some standards 
of comparison and for this purpose a number of hoards deposited around the same period 
are used. These are: Bootham (c. 1326), Boyton (c. 1325), Blackliills (c. 1320), and Aberdeen 
1886 (c. 1324) 1 . Not all these are recorded in sufficient detail to be useful in all respects and not 
all are entirely consistent with each other. Nevertheless, they provide an indication of what are 
normal or abnormal proportional relationships. In addition we continue to use the evidence 
of the huge Montrave hoard which, in consequence of its size and of being deposited at a 
later date, provides an important guide to determining ratios between types and mints. 



1 Bootham ( BNJ , vob xxvii (1905), pp. 2S1-93). Boyton (Thompson 51). Blackhills (Thompson 40). 
Aberdeen 1886 (Abordoon 4 — Thompson 4). 
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Proportions of Different Classes 

This feature is considered first because it reveals an unusual characteristic of the hoard 
which has a bearing on its other aspects. 

A comparison of the relative proportions of each Fox group in the English portion reveals 
a substantial and well defined change in scale coincident with the issue of Fox group lXa — say 
the end of 1299 or the start of 1300. This is illustrated in Diagram II by comparison with 
the Montrave hoard. The Montrave figures have been scaled down by a factor of 6-5 which 
produces comparable figures for groups up to and including IXa. It can be seen that from 
IXb onwards the Renfrew figures drop to about one twelfth of what would be expected on 
the basis of the earlier coins. 

The most likely explanation is that the Renfrew hoard incorporates as its greater part a 
savings hoard completed in late 1299 or early 1300 which had few, if any, subsequent 
additions until the final date, of deposit when cash at hand was added immediately before 
burial. It could, for example, have been a legacy kept for 20 years as a nest egg by a tradesman 
or merchant, to which was added in an emergency the owner’s ready money. This may well 
have contained a substantial proportion of halfpence and farthings. 

On the basis of 62 post- 1300 English pennies in the cash element, it is reasonable to assume 
that some (perhaps 30 or 40) of the pre-1300 pennies were not part of the original savings 
hoard although they cannot now be differentiated. However, it is likely that most if not all 
of the halfpence and farthings, English, Scottish and Irish, were part of the currency addition. 

The general condition of the coins is good, even in the case of the early ones, and this 
favours a substantial savings component. Although the number of post-1300 English coins 
is rather too few to allow a firm conclusion to be made, the average condition of these is 
rather less good and certainly no better than the condition of the earlier coins. This, too, 
is consistent with the late addition of a currency element to a savings hoard. 

The Irish element bears out the above conclusions, as with the exception ol a single coin 
it falls into the period before 1299. The single later penny belongs to the period 1300 to 1302 
and evidence from other hoards would lead us to expect a greater number of these — say, 
around ten — had the bulk of the hoard been accumulated after 1300. 
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TABLE 2 — Varieties of regular Alexandrian sterlings in the Renfrew hoard according to the Burns 

classification. 
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The coins of Alexander III and John Baliol, falling as they do within the period before 
1299 1 , do not call for special note as regards their proportions, except that more than a 
single sterling of John Baliol might have been expected in a parcel composed just before 
1300. Sufficient evidence is not yet available to establish the general frequency of occurence 
of the several classes and reverse types (i.e. mints) of the Alexandrian sterlings, but those 
in Renfrew do not appear to differ very noticeably from the normal pattern. The number 
of each variety contained in the hoard and classified according to Burns are set out in Table 2. 

Proportions of Halfpence and Farthings to Pence 
The Renfrew hoard is truly remarkable in this respect. Bootham and Boyton, both well 
recorded finds and larger than Renfrew, contained none at all. Nor, according to available 
records, did Aberdeen 1886 and Loehmaben 2 . The Blackhills find contained one halfpenny 
and one farthing and the Dover hoard 3 , deposited c. 1296 and in many respects untypical, 
contained one halfpenny and three farthings in a total of 630 coins (which also included 
two English groats and a number of Erench gros tournois and their fractions). It is, however, 
interesting to note that the Broughton hoard deposited c. 1290 and published by Mr. North 
elsewhere in this volume contains 13 halfpence and no less than 17 farthings out of a total 
of 333 coins. 


Hoard 

No. 

OF 

Coins 

. PROPORTIONS 

Renfrew 

675 



Bootham 

Rfco 


mmmssssssmmsmmmmm 

BoyTON 

if07<) 



Blackhills 

202.6 



Aberdeen Ip 

I17p5" 



O 10 io 30 40 SO 60 ?'o so <?b % 



Geographical Proportions 

For the hoard as a whole it is evident from Diagram III that the proportions of Scottish 
and Irish coins to English are exceptionally high. The main reason for this lies in the fact 
that the total of outputs of the various national coinages, as also of the several mints, belong 
to the periods before and after 1300 in different proportions. Consequently, any attempt 

1 The suggestion (R. H. M. Dolley and B. H. I. H all tho main varieties, and both groups are also 
Stewart, ‘The 1953 Bootham Treasure Trovo’, present in tho recent Broughton hoard (buried 

BNJ xxvii (1955), pp. 284—5) that the two Burns c. 1290, published elsewhere in this volume by Mr. 

groups of Alexander sterlings might be pie- and J. J. North), 
post- Baliol cannot stand; the Dover hoard ( BNJ 2 Loehmaben is Thompson 239. 

xxviii (1956), pp. 149-68) buried c. 1295 contained 3 BNJ, vol. xxviii (1956), pp. 147-67. 
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to analyse the geographical structure of the hoard without taking into account changes 
in proportion coincident with that date will lead to erroneous conclusions. We propose to 
consider the earlier and larger section of the hoard first. 

Of the English coins in the first section London, as is normal, accounts for about 60% 
of the total with 238 coins out of a total of 391. Canterbury is rather under-represented by 
14% as against the more normal 18%. York has 8% as compared to an average of 5%. 
Other mints are within 1% or 2% of the norm with the sole exception of Berwick. 

Berwick, of which there are a penny and a halfpenny only, seems to be substantially 
under-represented although other hoards show exceptionally vide variations in their pro- 
portions for this mint* and for this reason an average percentage has less meaning. The 
Renfrew hoard provides evidence to support the view expressed by Mr. Blunt in his paper 
on the Berwick mint 2 that his type IV — which is the most abundant Berwick group — can 
be associated with the recoinage of 1300. Fox group IXb is the type associated with this 
recoinage at all other English mints and is the first group to fall into the second and sparser 
portion of this hoard. Treating the earlier portion of the Renfrew hoard as a separate 
accumulation which was terminated in late 1299 or early 1300, we have, in the presence of a 
halfpenny of Blunt type Mb and in the absence of the much commoner coins of the following 
Blunt type IV, some evidence pointing towards the introduction of the latter after the 
introduction of Fox group IXa. The low representation of Berwick pence in the hoard thus 
appears more reasonable 3 . 

The Irish pence which, with one exception, were all struck before 1300 are in reasonable 
proportion to the first section of the hoard. The relatively high proportion of Irish to English 
in the total hoard is thus explained by the abnormal smallness of the later section. Had 
the latter been on the same scale as the early section, the abundance of the common Fox 
groups IXb and X would have made the Irish proportion appear much smaller. 

The high proportion of Scottish to English can also, in part, be explained in the same way, 
since of the total of 134 Scottish pence 129 are pre-1300. However, even if the post-1300 
element of the hoard was in natural proportion to the early part, the Scottish coins would 
still be several times more abundant than average, although very wide variations occur. 

The later section of the hoard from 1300 onwards (i.e. from group IXb in the English 
series) is comparatively small. Of the English portion the only notable divergence from 
normal is the Canterbury share which at 16% is substantially less than the 30% which is 
usual. There are no pence of Berwick but this is not surprising because, at most, we would 
not expect more than one or two of this mint. The only Scottish coins struck between 1300 
and 1321 are those of Robert Bruce and the proportion of these in the hoard is abnormally 
high — presumably as a result of some local and special condition close to the time of the 
hoard’s deposit. The single Irish penny which falls into this section must have been struck 
between 1300 and 1302 and this representation is normal. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that, while the proportion for each section of the hoard 
of English to Irish is not unusual, the proportion of Scottish to both is high. In general there 
is little difference in national contents whether a hoard is found in England or Scotland' 1 but 

1 For example: Boyton, 68 out of 4147 coins 3 For example, the Boyton hoard contained 23 

(1-64%); Bootham, 9 out of 908 coins (0*99%); Berwick coins of Blunt types prior to IV out of a 
Blackhills, 70 out of 2026 coins (3-48%); Aberdeen total of 08 of that mint. 

1886, 204 out of about 12,000 coins (1-71%); as 4 As for example, Boyton (Wilts) with a Scottish 
compared to Renfrew, 2 out. of 674 coins (0-29%). olemont of 2-2% and Blackhills (Kirkcudbright- 

- NO, 5th ser., vol. xi (1931), p. 28 IT. shire) with a .Scottish percentage of 2-1. 



the provenance of this particular hoard was a relatively remote part of Scotland at the time, 
which could possibly account for a variation from the usual. 

Finally, one might have expected more than a single continental coin. A probable 
explanation of this is the exclusion of continental coins from the savings — a likely occurence 
as savings hoards are subject during their composition to selection against doubtful elements. 
A single continental coin in relation to the smaller, later, currency section of the hoard is 
a reasonable proportion and the date bracket for the coin itself (1303-29) well suits this 
possibility. 


THE COINS 

English 

The English portion includes a few rarities which we have thought it useful to illustrate. 
Amongst those from the London mint are a specimen of the variety Group Td with an annulet 
on the king's breast (PI. XIII, No. 1). This is the type that is said to have been struck in 
London for the Abbot of Reading to whom the king granted the use of a die. 1 

We have also illustrated a penny of group Ic on which the words angl’ and rex have 
been transposed in the obverse legend (PI. XIII, No. 2) — a curious and apparently unrecorded 
variety but unlikely to be of any special numismatic significance. 

An unusual variety is a mule of Group Ilb/III (PI. XIII, No. 3). This is identifiable as 
such by the form of the letter a on the reverse which, as was remarked by the Fox brothers 2 , 
undergoes a substantial change in style coincident with the introduction of group 111. 

There is a sprinkling of the rarer groups of the early and mid 1290’s. The single penny of 
the scarce group VIb is illustrated (PI. XIII, No. 4). There is also a halfpenny which is 
undoubtedly a mule of Group VT/IVc (PI. XIII, No. 26) and a second halfpenny which, 
although a poor specimen, appears to be a mule of groups VI/VII (PI. XIII, No. 27). The 
obverses of these two halfpence are very similar, and the small neat lettering and style of 
face are characteristic of group VI. The reverse of the VI/IVc mule is exactly that normally 
found with the group IV halfpence preceding the variety with three pellets on the king’s 
breast and a single pellet in the reverse legend (group IVe). No halfpence have yet coinc to 
light which show the characteristics of the pence of group IVd ; hence the attribution to 
IVe is preferred. The reverse of the group VI/VII mule shows the typical double-barred N 
and the composite s of group VII. 

Group VI was apparently unknown in halfpence to the Fox brothers although specimens 
of the type have been known to specialists in the series for some years. The two mules here 
described thus clearly establish the place of the variety in the halfpenny series and suggest 
that group V, also not recorded by Fox, may never have been struck in this denomination. 

We illustrate tw r o London farthings attributed to groups VIII and IX respectively (PI. 
XIIT, Nos. 37 and 38). These read e r angl dn on the obverse, that of group IX showing 
the unbarred ‘pothook’ form of the letter n which is peculiar to the later pence of that variety. 

From the English provincial mints we illustrate the rare Newcastle halfpenny of Fox 
group Hie of which the hoard contains a single specimen (PI. XIII, No 28). 

Finally, in the English series, we illustrate the two coins of group XVa, the latest coins in 
the hoard, of London and Durham respectively (PI. XIII, Nos. 46 and 47). 

1 The basis for the attribution to the Abbot of vol. vii (1911), p. 20. 

Reading is stated by the Vox. brothers in BNJ, 2 BNJ, vol. vii (1911), p. 27. 
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Irish 

In the Irish section of the hoard we make reference both to the classification established 
by Mr. Derek Allen to deal with the Irish section of the Boyton hoard 1 and, additionally, 
to a new classification worked out by Mr. R. H. M. Dolley which is shortly to be published 
in the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy. We are most grateful to him for the oppor- 
tunity of being able to use this classification (prefixed in our list by the letter D) in advance 
of publication as it embodies new evidence and amends that of Mr. Allen in several important 
respects. 

We have illustrated the rare Cork penny of which the hoard contains one specimen 
(PI. XIII, No. 5). The remainder of the Irish coins are not remarkable except for two curious 
pieces, one a large fragment, which must both be regarded with considerable suspicion. 
The complete coin is of rough workmanship, apparently an imitation of Allen C, Dolley 2 (PI. 
XIII, No. 6). The other is an Irish/London mule of which the obverse appears to be irregular 
whereas the reverse could be acceptable as genuine of Fox group VIb or early VIII (PI. XVIII, 
No. 7). The metal of this coin looks base and it must be considered as a contemporary 
imitation, at least until further evidence turns up. 


Scottish 

In The Scottish Coinage a connotation by letters was adopted for the classification of 
Alexandrian sterlings with the aim of simplifying reference to the different groups and classes 
of Burns’s arrangement. Of his group I, classes T, II, and III were designated S. classes 
B, A and C respectively. Burns presumably based his order on the similarities between A 
and C: the occasional stops in the obverse inscriptions of C, the small neat head, the lettering 
and the forms Alexsander and G’ra which Burns (p. 167) considered intermediate between 
A anti C (he does not illustrate the variety). On the other hand, the unusual forms of obverse 
inscription on class A set it apart, and it is on reverse dies of this class that Escossie Rex 
occurs instead of Rex Scotomm which is the title of Scottish kings on their coins henceforward. 
Class A is also much the scarcest of all. For these reasons it may stand at the head of the 
series. However, class B is also unusual in its lettering and style. One of the ideas behind 
introducing letters to denote classes was to avoid the implications of strict sequence which 
a numerical scheme suggests. It remains completely obscure whether there is any chrono- 
logical significance behind the classes: they are so closely muled that they appear to be a 
tightly connected set of issues, covering in the main probably only a relatively short period 
of time for the purposes of recoinage. In the absence of a hoard buried during the course of 
the main issues, it is doubtful whether the coins themselves offer sufficiently decisive evidence 
to solve the problem of sequence. 

Of Burns’s group II, classes I and II were labelled D and E in The Scottish Coinage. An 
attempt to divide class III into two by separating coins with serifed letters (class F) from 
those with plain stemmed lettering (class G) is not entirely satisfactory; it would perhaps 
be more appropriate to separate the coins with Burns’s 1st and 2nd heads (see below) from 
those with his 3rd head, but to consider how this corresponds with the change of lettering 
and whether it is a sufficiently valid distinction to justify separate classes is beyond the scope 
of this paper. In what follows, B. group II, class III is referred to as S. class F, G; the other 
of Burns’s classes by their single letter designation, unless the point at issue is one directly 
involving Burns’s classification. 

1 NC, 5th Ser., vol. xvi (1936), p. 115 et seq. 



The individual Scottish pence do not call for much comment. The hoard contains several 
fine examples of S. class B and three markedly different styles of head which occur are illus- 
trated (PI. XIII, Nos. 8, 9, 10). Two X’s can be differentiated, one plain (PI, XIII, No. 9), 
the other pa tee, almost potent (PI. XIII, No. 8). 

There was only one specimen (PI. XIII, No. 11) of S. class A, which is rare. There were, 
however, two specimens of the scarce coin, S. class D with 24 point reverse (PI. XIII, No. 12). 
With the same reverse, the D/F, G mule, unknown to Burns, is represented by a coin from the 
same dies as Dover hoard no. 402 (PI. XIII, No. 13). 

The two anomalous, probably posthumous, coins of Alexander, S. class H, arc of great in- 
terest (PI. XIII, Nos. 17 and 18). They are both from the same 24 point reverse die of B. gp. II, 
cl. IIT (S. class F, G) as B. fig. 207 and its die duplicate, Dover hoard no. 515. The two obverse 
dies, however, are those of B. figs. 205 and 206 respectively, both of which coins have reverse 
dies of B. gp. II, cl. II (S. class E), with 26 points. This suggests that the reverses of classes 
E and F, G were being used with anomalous obverses of class H at much the same time, 
and moreover that the different points on the reverse had ceased to indicate different mints. 
Probably a few reverse dies with 26 points found their way back to the 24 point mint after 
the end of the main Alexandrian recoinage: this seems to be the explanation also of the 
Baliol/ Alexander mule with a 26 point reverse. 

We have thought it worthwhile to illustrate typical examples of some features noted by 
Burns as of occasional occurrence, but which are not, or are not fully, clarified by his plates. 
The plain cross as initial mark on class D is represented by several coins in the hoard (e.g. no. 
611, PI. XIII, No. 19) 1 ; the cross slightly pattde or potent on class F, G is more rarely found 
(no. 575, PI. XIII, No. 14). A wedge-tailed R very occasionally occurs on dies of the same class, 
perhaps coming from a punch of -which the curled tail has broken away (nos. 583-4, PI. 
Xm, No. 15). A good example (no. 614) of the unusual head which occasionally occurs on 
muled obverses of class D is illustrated (PI. XIII, No. 20). 

The hoard contained three specimens of the variety with 28 point reverse which is much 
less rare than hitherto supposed. It is of much more frequent occurence than the 21 and 27 
point reverses of which the former was represented in each of the Dover and Bootham hoards 
by one coin, and the latter not at all. 

Renfrew raises again the usual problem inherent in classifying Alexandrian sterlings 
according to Burns, that of differentiating the heads on his group II, class III (S. class F, G). 
The third head is fairly distinctive, being tall with a long neck and narrow hair, much like 
the head of group II, class II (S. class E). Burns described his first head as ‘the same as the 
larger head (in group I, class III), except that it does not show the very small curl, repre- 
sented by a pellet or a crescent, in front of the larger curls.’ In accordance with this definition, 
he identified a mule (B. fig. 181) between an obverse of group II, class III (S. class F, G) 
and a reverse of group I, class I (S. class B). Another coin of this kind from Renfrew, no. 585, 
is illustrated here (PI. XIII, No. 16) 2 . 

Burns distinguished a small and a larger head on coins of his group I, class III (S. class C). 
The former is a development of the head on class II (S. class A), whilst the latter (B. fig. 157) 

'There is a coin in N.M.A. (from Kinghornie, catalogue to be one of nos 390-9, but its reverse has 
1001) with plain cross/potent — the opposite com- 25, not 24, points and it thus apparently represents 
bination to No. 610. one of nos. 516-20. I was away at sea during the 

2 In the cataloguo of tho Dover hoard (p. 160) preparation of this paper for the press and was 
a comparable com, no. 303, is said to bo illustrated unable to check the coins for illustration against 
as pi. ix, 10, but tho figured coin is no. 302, the the text. — T.S. 
rare C/A mule. PI. lx, 14 is stated in error in the 
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is (except for the small curl) of the general style of group II, with a more pronounced back 
sweep of the hair. Since the lettering of class III in each group is very similar, there seems to 
be no very sharp dividing line between class III of group I and class III of group II. Indeed, 
we suspect that it is not really possible to define a true coin of group II, class III, 1st head 
as opposed to a group II, class III, 1st head/group I, class III mule; the case of IB. fig. 181 
is more obvious because the reverse class can only belong to group I. 

Because of uneven striking or wear it is often difficult to determine whether a coin has the 
obverse of class III of group I with the larger head or the 1st head of class III of group II; 
it is not even certain that Burns’s criterion of the presence or absence of the little curl is a 
proper one. It is also difficult to comprehend from his plates what Burns meant by his vague 
description of his 2nd head, which 1 is distinguished from the first by a slight difference in the 
sweep of the curls, and by having the profile usually rather more aquiline.’ The safest course is 
to combine the two, while noting that some slight variety occurs, and that one style looks 
back to his class III of group I. 

The four halfpence of Alexander are of the commonest variety, but the farthing is new. 
Its obverse has a colon after Rex (like Drabble, lot 796); on the reverse it has mullets of six 
points in only two angles of the cross — in this differing from any other known farthing 1 — 
mullets in the other two quarters having apparently been at one stage punched into the 
die but subsequently erased. 

Neither the penny nor the halfpenny of Baliol ( both areof the second issue) requires comment. 
Of Bruce one of the pennies is of the scarce variety with triple colon stops on the obverse. 
The farthings arc notable for their great rarity and it is surprising to find as many as seven 
in one hoard, a number which perhaps doubles the amount of known examples. They are 
closely die-linked amongst themselves, five in the hoard being from the same obverse die 
(nos. 608-72); the obverse of the sixth (no. 073) is the same as the Hunterian specimen 
(S. fig. 39), and of the fragmentary seventh (no. 074) the same as the Coats of Ferguslie coin 
(B. fig. 228), the Ashmolcan’s and Mi - . Stewart’s (ex Dalcers and Cochran-Patrick : this coin 
is presumably the ‘fractured’ specimen purchased by Gray at the 1873 Advocates sale). The 
reverse dies of nos. 668-71 and <573 arc. the same and shared with the National Museum of 
Antiquities coin, Richardson No. 5, which has a fourth obverse die. 

The new farthings of Bruce enable known specimens to be arranged by dies in the following 
pattern : 

Obverse A (sccptrc-hcad far from crown; crescent docs not reach top of upright in D of Dei ) 

Reverse a Renfrew 008-71 (PI. X 1 1 1 , Nos. 40-3); British Museum ex Murdoch 45. 

Reverse b Ronfrew 872 (PI. XIII, No. 44). 

Obverse B (two cross-bars closo togothor on scoptro below tip of noso) 

Reverse a Renfrew 673 (PI. XIII, No. 45). 

Reverse c Hunterian Museum (Stewart PI. Ill, 39). 

Obverse C (two bars apart on sceptre) 

Reverse d N.M.A (Burns fig. 22S); Stewart ex Bakers 333 ex Cochran-Patrick 177 ex 1873 
Advocates 31( ?). 

1 Alexander farthings normally have four mulicts press when Cochran-Patrick acquired the coin, 
of six points, but Cochran-Patrick published a Unfortunately he did not illustrate it, and since 
specimen in NO, 3rd ser., vol. vi (1886), p. 40, with it did not appear in his sale catalogue (Sotheby, 
a star of seven points in ono quarter. Burns had March 30th-31st, 1936), and its present whereabouts 
died by the time that the note was written, and its arc unknown, the existence of the variety must bo 
absence from The Coinage oj Scotland may have in some doubt, 
been because the first volume was already in tho 



0, 1963 


Reverse b Ashmolean Musoum (Corpus Christi Collcgo, Halifax donation). 
Reverse 1 Renfrew fragment. 674. 

Obverse D (one bar across sceptre) 

Reverse a N.&I.A. (Richardson 5, fig. 28), ox Advocates. 


SUMMARY 

A summary of the hoard in the Inventory format could bo as follows: 

RENFREW, Boll Street, 19 February 1963. 

674 .44 English, Irish, Scottish and Foreign. Deposit: c. 1321. 

ENGLAND (479 pennies, halfpence and farthings): 

Edward I pennies — Berwick, Blunt cl. in, I. Bristol, Fox cl. iih, 7; iiie, 12; iiid, 4 ; iiig, 7. Bury St. Edmunds, 
iiic, 1; iiig, 2; ivb, 2; xb, 1; xe, 1. Canterbury, iib, 2: iiic, 6: iiid, 2: iiig, 8; iva, 2; ivb-c, 12; ivd, 17; ivo, 6: 
va, I ; ixb, 2; xb, 1 ; xc, 1; xd, 3. Durham, iib, 2; iiib, I ; iiie, I ; iiie, 2; iiig, 5; ivb, 1 ; ivb, molino, 4; ixb, I ; 
xa, 1: xd, moline, 2. Lincoln, iiie, 1; iiid, 6; iiig, 1. London, ic, 3; id, 8 (one with annulet on breast); iia, 
12; iib, 35; iib/iii, 1; iiia, 1; iiib, 6; iiic, 22; iiid, 15; iiig, 42: iva, 9; ivb, 26; ivo, 2; ivd, 25; ive, 11; ivo/ivc, 
1; ive/ivd, 1; va, 2; vb, 1; vib, 1; viiia, 1: viiib, 1; ixa, II; ixb, 5; xa, l; xa/ixb, 4; xb, 1: xb/ixb, 1; xb 
edwr'r, 1 ; xe, 2; xd, 13; xe, 4; xf, I . Newcastle, iiie, 4; xa, 1. York, Royal mint, iib. 2; iiib, 1 I ; iiic, l ; 
iiie, 17; ixb, 1 . Archbishop's mint, iiie (all with quat refoil on reverse only), 2. Edward I halfpennies. — Berwick, 
Blunt cl. iiib, 1. Bristol, Fox cl. iiic, I. Lincoln iiic, 1. London, iiic, 11; iiig, 6; vi/ivc, 1; vi/vii, 1; x, I. 
Newcastle, iiie, 1. Edward I farthings — London, Fox cl. viii, 1; ix, 1; x, 1. Edward II pennies — Bury St. 
Edmunds, Fox cl. xib, 1 ; Canterbury, xib, 1 ; xiii, 1 ; xiv, 1 . Durham, xib, crozier, 3; xiv, 1 ; xva, 1. London 
xib, 2; xiii, 1; xiv, l; xva, 1. 

IRELAND (43 pennies and halfpence) : Edward I pennies — Cork, Allen./Dolley 5, 1 . Dublin, C/ 1.3: C/2, 
13; F/mule2/3, 2: F/3, 1; Hi/6. 1: imitations C/2, 1; Irish/London mule, 1. Waterford, C/2, 9. Edward I 
halfponce — Dublin, C/2, 2. Waterford, C/2, 9. 

SCOTLAND (151 pennies, halfpence and farthings): Alexander III 2nd coinage (c. 1280-0) pennies, 
128; halfpence, 4; farthings, 1. John Baliol, 2nd coinage Rex Scotorum, penny, 1; halfpenny, 1; Robert 
Bruce, pence, 5 ; halfpence, 4 ; farthings, 7. 

FOREIGN (1 sterling): PORCIEN. Gaucher de Chatillon, Yves, Ch. 3. 

Discovery and Disposition : The hoard was found a few inches below the surface, in a squat earthenware 
jug, by workmen digging a trench. A few coins probably strayed. Listed coins to National Musoum of 
Antiquities, Edinburgh, Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, Paisley Musoum, Renfrew Town Council and Mr. 
Stewart. 


LIST OF COINS 


England 

Mint of Berwick-onTwccd 

FENNY 

1 Blunt type la 1 

HALFPENNY 

2 IHb 1 

2 2 

Mint of Bristol 

PENCE 

3—9 Fox group Hb 7 

10-21 IIIc 12 

1 References under the Bury St. Edmunds mint 
to dies by letter refer to the die analysis of the 
pro- 1300 coins of this mint currently being under- 
taken by Mr. G. L. V. Tatler. It was possible to show 


22-5 

Uhl 

4 

26-30 

Illg-early s 

5 

31-2 

Illg-latc s 

HALFPENNY 

2 

30 30 

33 

IIIo 

1 1 

Mint of Bury St. Edmunds 

PENCE 


34 

IIIc (Dio B) 1 

1 

35-0 

llTg (Die Q) 

a 

37-8 

IVb (Dio I and Die O) 

*> 


these coins to Mr. Tatler and we are grateful for 
his permission to preserve his identifications in this 
report even though the results of his investigation 
have yet to be published. 
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39 

Xb 

1 

40 

Xo Bust C Crown 3 1 

1 

41 

Xlb 

1 


8 S 


Mint of Canterbury 


42-3 

PENCE 

lib 

o 

44-9 

lllc 

6 

50-1 

Hid 

2 

52-4 

Illg-corly s 

3 

55-9 

Illg-late s 

5 

00-61 

IVa 

2 

62-73 

lVb-e 

12 

74-90 

IVd 

17 

91-5 

IVo with CAN. TOR 

5 

96 

IVc with C 1 V 1 .TAS 

1 

97 

Va 

1 

9S-9 

IX b 

2 

100 

Xb 

1 

101 

Xc Bust A Crown 1 

1 

102-3 

Xd Bust B Crown 2 

2 

104 

Xd Bust C Crown 3 

1 

105 

Xlb 

1 

106 

XIII 

1 

107 

XIV 

1 

Mint of Durham 

rBNCB 

Bishop do Insula 

66 

108-9 

lib 

2 

110 

Mb 

1 

111 

Me 

1 

112-3 

Ille one with pellet 



on crossbar of the 
lottor N 

2 

114-8 

IHg-late s 

5 

119 

IVb 

1 

Bishop Bclc 
120-3 

IVb (cross moline as 



initial mark and 
at commencement 
of rev. legend) 

•1 

King’s Receiver 


124 

IXb no star on bresat 

1 

125 

Xa roads dvhene 

1 

Bishop Bok restored 


126-7 

Xd Bust B Crown 2 

2 


1 References to bust anti crown varieties in Fox 
group Xcf at Bury St. Edmunds, Canterbury, 
Durham and London rnfor to the subdivisions 
proposed in tile Whittonstall hoard report (R, H. M. 
Dolley and G. L. V. Tatler in Archacologia Acliana 


Bishop Kellawe 


128-30 

Xlb 

3 

Bishop Beaumont 


131 

XIV 

1 

132 

XVa (PI. XIH, no. 47) 

1 

Mint of Lincoln 

l’EKCE 

25 

133 

lllc 

1 

134-9 

Hid 

6 

140 

Hlg early s 

1 


HALFPENNY 


141 

lllc 

1 



9 

Mint of Lonilon 

PENCE 


142-3 

Ie one with stop after 



1>NS. 

2 

144 

Ie reads edw axgl’rex 



DNS.hyB (PI. XIII, 



no. 2) 

1 

145-51 

Id 

7 

152 

Id annulet on breast 



(PI. XIH, no. 1) 

1 

153-56 

Ila face of Id 

4 

157-64 

Ila second face 

8 

165-199 

Hb 

35 

200 

no coin 


201 Ilb/m mule (FI. XIII, no. 3) 

1 

202 

Ilia 

1 

203-8 

Illb 

6 

209-30 

lllc 

22 

231-45 

Illd 

15 

240-82 

Mg early s 

17 

263-87 

Illg late s 

25 

288-96 

IVa 

9 

297-322 

IVb 

26 

323-4 

IVc 

o 

325-49 

IVd 

25 

350-60 

IVe 

11 

361 

IVo/IVc mule 

1 

362 

IVo/IVd mule 

1 

303-4 

Va 

2 

365 

Vb 

1 

300 

VIb (PI. XIII, no. 4) 

1 

367 

VIHa 

l 

308 

vmb 

I 


4tb scr., vol. xli (1963)), and subsequently expanded 
with illustrations in ‘Edwardian Sterlings in the 
Montravc Hoard’ (G. L. V. Tatler and B. H. I. H. 
Stewart in BS',1, vol. xxxi (1963), pp. 80 — 7 and 
pi. v). 
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369-72 

lXa L star on breast 1 

4 

Royal Mint of York 


373 

IXa! no star 

1 


TENCE 


374-8 

IXa-_, star on breast 

5 

447-8 

II b 

2 

379 

IXa., no star 

1 

449-59 

111b 

J 1 

380-4 

IXb one without star 

5 

460 

I lie 

1 

385 

Xa 

1 

461-77 

IIIo 

17 

386-9 

Xa/XXb nude 

4 

478 

IXb 

1 

390 

Xb 

1 



— 

391 

Xb/lXb mule 

1 



32 32 

392 

Xb reads kdwk'k’ 

1 




393-4 

Xc Bust A Crown 1 

o 

.4 rch {episcopal Mint of York 


395-G 

Xd Bust B Crown 1 

2 


TENOR 


397-407 

Xd Bust B Crown 2 

11 

479-80 

Me quntrefoil on rev. 


408-11 

Xe Bust C Crown 3 



but not on obv. 

2 2 


one reads hv n : 

4 




412 

Xf Bust C Crown 3 



IllELANO 



thick i.m. 

1 

Mint of Cork 



413-4 

Xlb 

2 


PENNY 


415 

XIII 

1 

481 

Allen-, Dolloy 5 (PI. 

1 1 

416 

xrv 

1 


XIII, no. 5) 


417 

XVa (PI. XIII, no. 46) 

1 







Mint of Dublin 




HALFPENCE 



PENCE 


418-28 

HXc 

11 

482— 4 

C, 1 

3 

429-30 

Illg-early s 

2 

485-97 

C, 2 

13 

431-4 

lUg-late s 

4 

498-9 

F, 2/3 

2 

435 

VI/lVc mule (PI. XIII, 

1 

500 

F, 3 

1 


no. 26) 


501 

Hi, 6 

1 

436 

VI/Vn mule (PI. XIII, 


502 

Imitation of Allen C, 



no. 27) 

1 


Dolloy 2 (PI. XIII, 


437 

X 

l 


no. 6) 

1 




603 

Imitation Irish/Eon- 



FARTHINOS 



don mule (frag- 


438 

VIII (PI. X1H, no. 37) 

1 


ment) (PI. XM, 


139 

IX (PI. XIII, no. 38) 

1 


no. 7) 

1 

110 

X 

1 






— 


HALFPENCE 




29S 298 

504-5 

C, 2 

o 

Mint of Newcastle upon Tyne 




— 


TEXCE 




24 24 

441-4 

IIIo one with pellet 






on crossbar of n in 


Mint of Waterford 



DNS. 

4 


PENCE 


445 

Xa 

1 

506-14 

C, 2 

9 





HALFPENCE 



HALFPENNY 


515-9 

C, 2 WATERFOU 

5 

446 

IIIo (PI. XIII, no. 28) 

1 

520-3 

0, 2 VATERFOR. 

4 



6 6 



18 18 

1 References to two sub-varictios of Fox group 

t he lower more spread crown used on coins of group 

XXa (IXaj and IXa.,) apply to the well defined early 

IXb. IXa., coins 

arc. invariably of largo module as 

and late forms of that group. IXa, is defined by a 

compared to IXb and never use the 

‘pot-hook 

large plain 

initial cross, a tall centre flour to tho 

uprights in the 

letter N that is a feature of the 

crown and a generally rather rough execution. 1 X a.. 

latter group. It. is intended to define and illustrate 

coins are neater, have initial cross patee and employ 

those varieties in 

a future paper. 
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Scotland 

Alexander III 2nd Coinage, c, 1280-86 


Sterlings: Bums Group I, rev. 4 mullets of 6 points. 



Burns 

Class 

Stewart 

Class 

B. Fig. 

Special Features 

No. 

524-7 

I 

B 

142 

Plain x, gr'a. Broad head. (PI. XIII, no. 9) 

4 

528-9 

I 

B 

141 

x patee, thin head. (PI. XIH, no. 8) 

2 

530-2 

1 

B 

142 

Plain x, ora. Medium head. (PI. XIH, no. 10) 

3 

533-5 

I 

B 

142 

— — . Broad head 

3 

536 

I 

B 

141 

x patee, gra. Thin head 

1 

537-8 

I/III 

B/C 

146 

x plain, gr’a. Broad head 

2 

539 

I/HI 

B/C 

145 

— , gra. Medium head 

1 

540 

11 

A 

147A/148A 

deijg’eta. (PI. Xm, no. 11) 

1 

541-2 

III 

C 

151 

Small head, gra. 

2 

543-6 

III 

c 

151 

— , gra 

4 

547 

III/I 

C/B 

153 

Small head, gka-, reverse x pattee 

l 

548 

III/I 

C/B 

153 

— , but gra 

1 


Sterlings: Bums group U, reverses varied. 
Reverse: 4 mullets of 6 points. 


549-50 

I 

D 

158 A 

Rare. (PI. XIII, no. 12) 

2 

551 

i/n 

D/E 

161 


1 

552 

I/IU 

D/F, G 

— 

Same dies as Dover hoard 402 (PI. XIII, no. 13) 

1 

553-60 

ii 

E 

169 


8 

561-74 

hi 

F, G 

178, 184 

Bums 1st and 2nd heads 

14 

575 

iii 

F, G 

178,184 

— , but cross on obv. slightly potent. (PI. XIH, 






no. 14) 

1 

576-7 

hi 

F, G 

178, 184 

Closed c on rev. 

2 

578 

iii 

f, a 

178, 184 

SEO 

1 

579-84 

HI 

F, G 

198 

Burns, 3rd head ; 2 exhibit wedge-tailed r on obv. 






(PI. XIH, no. 15) 

6 

585 

III/Gp. I, I 

F, G/B 

181 

Mulo botwoon Bums groups; see text (PI. XIII, 






no. 16) 

1 

586—8 

III/I 

F, G/D 

182, 187 

B. 1st, 2nd heads 

3 

589 

m/i 

F, G/l) 

182, 187 

Plain cross on rev. 

1 

590 

m/i 

F, G/D 

201A 

3rd head 

1 

591-4 

m/H 

F, G/E 

183, 189 

1st, 2nd heads 

4 

595-8 

iii/ii 

F, G/E 

203 

3rd head 

4 

599 

m/n 

F, G/E 

203 

dei’ 

1 

600 

Anomalous/ 






III 

11 

205/207 

Obv. die = B. 205, R. die = B. 207 and next coin. 






(PI. XIII, no. 17) 

1 

601 

Anomalous/ 






HI 

H 

206/207 

Obv. die ? = B. 206. R. = B. 207 and previous coin. 






(PI. Xm, no. 18) 

1 

Reverse: 4 mullets of 5 points. 




602-4 

II 

E 

166 

Extra pellet in 2nd qtr. and 2 in 4th qtr. d.er 

3 

Reverso: 2 mullets of 5 points, 

2 of 6 points. 


605 

11 

E 

167 

Rare reverse type (same dies as B. fig. 167 and 






Richardson 45) 

1 

Reverse; 1 mullet of 

5 (in 4th qtr.), 3 of 6 points. 


606 

II 

E 

168 


1 

607 

ITI 

F, G 

199 

3rd head 

1 

608 

HI 

F, G 

199 

SEO 

1 


L 



Burns Stewart 

Class Class B. b'vj. Special Features No. 

Reverse: 3 mullets of G points, 1 star of 7 points (in 4th qtr.). 


009 

I 

D 

159 Gross potent mm., no pellets on crown 

i 

010 

1 

D 

159 Mm. cross potent/plain 

i 

011-2 

I 

D 

159 Mm. plain cross. ( PI. XT1 1 , no. 19) 

2 

013-4 

i/m 

D/F, G 

164 Unusual head (see B. p. 177). (PI. XIII, no. 2(1) 

0 

015 

in 

F. G 

179 1st or 2nd head 

l 

016-9 

m/i 

F. G/D 

1SS — do — 

4 

020-1 

lll/I 

F, G/D 

Third head, cf. Dover hoard 534. (PI. XIII, no. 21) 

2 

Reverse: 2 mullets cl’ 6 points, 

2 stars of 7 points 


022-7 

i 

D 

100 Stars in 1st and 3rd qtrs. 

(i 

028 

i 

D 

100 Obv. inner eirclo of largo dots. (PI. XIU, no. 22) 

1 

029-30 

l/IT 

D/1? 

103 Stars in 2nd and 4th qtrs. 

2 

631-5 

II 

E 

170 

5 

030-9 

IT/I 

E/D 

174 

4 

010 

II/1II 

E/F, G 

177A 

1 

Oil 

III 

F, G 

18G Stars in 2nd and 4th qtrs. 

1 

642 

III 

F, G 

— Stars in 1st and 3rd qlrs. (PI. XIII, no. 23) 

l 

043 

m/i 

F, G/D 

188A 2nd head (same dies as B. lig.) 

1 

G44 

m/i 

F. G/D 

202 3rd head 

1 

045-0 

m/ii 

F, G/E 

191 2nd head 

2 

047-8 

iii/ii 

F, G/E 

204 3rd head 

2 

Reverse : 4 stars of 7 points. 



049-51 

IT 

E 

172 

3 

052-5 

Halfpence 

As B. fig. 193; all different obv. dies; one a fragment. (I*!. XXII, 





nos. 29-31) 

4 

056 

Farthing 

Obv 

. — REX: (ef. Drabble lot 790). Rev. sc ot on v.M, stars of six 
points in 1st and 3rd qtrs., erased stars/?) in 2nd and 4th qtrs. 
(PI. XIII, no. 39) 

1 

John Baliol, 1292-6. 

2nd issue (smooth surface). 


(357 

Sterling 

As B.219 but CR~a; 4 mullets of 5 points. (PI. XlII, no. 24) 

t 

G58 

Half|>cnny 

As B.223, mullets of 0 points in 1st and 3rd qtrs. (PI. XIII, no. 32) 

1 

Robert Bruce > 1306-29 




659-02 

Sterlings 

As B.225, colon stops, unbarred A. (PI. XIII, no. 25) 

4 

003 

Sterling 

Same dies as B.220, triple colon stops before and after nisi, 





colon after ora 

1 

064-7 

Halfpence 

Obv 

. — B.227, with 2 different revs.; 2 from another pair of dies 
(— Richardson 1). (PI. XHI, nos. 33-0) 

4 

008-7 1 

Farthings 

4 from same dios (PI. XIII, nos. 40-3) 

4 

072 


Same obv. but different rev. (PI. XIII, no. 44) 

1 

073 


Rev 

. as 6GS-71, but different, obv. (PI. XIII, no. 45) (obv. = S. fig. 39) 

I 

074 


Two 

fragments of a coin from another obv. (obv. = B.228) 

1 


Mint of Yves 


Continental 
County op Porcibn 


BENIEIt 

G75 Gaucher tic Chatillon, 1303-29. Chautartl 3 


151 151 


1 

1 1 


074 
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Weights and disposition of Scottish coins 

Tt was not practicable to include weights of all the English and Irish coins in the hoard, 
hut we are greatly indebted to Miss Anne Robertson, Keeper of the Hunterian Museum, 
University of Glasgow, for having supplied us with weights of the Scottish coins. Since there 
is little published evidence for the weights of Scottish sterlings of this period, apart from the 
Dover hoard buried much earlier, we have felt it worthwhile to add these here, at the same 
time noting the disposition of individual specimens. Many were acquired by the National 
Museum of Antiquities of Scotland in view of their variety and very fine condition; others 
were allocated to the Hunterian Museum (marked H), Paisley Museum (P), Renfrew Town 
Council (R) and Mr. Stewart (S). 


List Nos. 

524-9 

530-0 

537-42 

513-8 

549-54 

555-60 

561-7 

568-73 

574-80 

581— C 

587-92 

593-8 

599-605 

606-11 

612-7 

618-23 

624-9 

630-5 

636-41 

042-6 

647-51 

052-6 

657-8 

059-63 

664-7 

668-74 


Weights in Grammes 

1-406, 1-3 12(H), 1-457, 1 371(H), 1-404, 1 394(H). 

1-421, 1391(H), 1336(H), 1274(H), 1-265(H), 1-297, 1-345. 
1-379, 1 370(H), 1-413, 1-343, 1-452, 1 328(H). 

1 330, 1 -358(H), 1 329(E), 1-389(H), 1-316, 1-447. 

1-348, 1-309, 1 313(H), 1-373, 1-370, 1-414. 

1-384, I -380(F), 1457(H), ]-287(H), 1-422(H), 1-339. 

1-350, 1-404, 1-368, 1-330, 1-368, ]-370(P). 1-408(1’). 
1-422(1-1), 1 327(H), 1303(H), 1344(H), 1-364(11), 1-323(H). 
1-130(1-1), 1-134, 1-364, 1-232(11). 1-287, 1 -302(H), J -334(1’). 
1184(H), 1-324, 1-444(S). 1-368, 1-336. 1-440. 

1 -344(H), 1371(H), 1385(H), 1-345, 1-270, 1 370(H). 

1 -372(F), 1-401(H), 1-428, 1-320(H), 1 325(H), 1392(F). 
1-280, 1-381, 1-355, 1-401, 1-393, 1 388(F), 1-403(S). 

1-1 38(H), 1321(F), 1-366, 1-373, 1 352(H), 1-330. 

I -386(F), 1-252, 1-414(S), 1421(H), 1-422, 1-405. 

I-348(P), 1 -329(H), 1-378, 1-325(S), 1-336, 1-350. 

1-330, 1-406, I -309(H), 1378(F), 1-411, 1-290. 

1-336, 1-365, 1-409, 1-468, 1 348(H), 1-324(P). 

1-334, 1*373, 1 404(H), 1 424(H), 1-411, 1-324. 

1-379, 1 369(H), 1-407, 1-296, I-364(H). 

1-408, l-349(H), 1-392, 1-403, 1-369(S). 

0- 652, 0-642, 0 619(H), 0-209(P), 0-309. 

1- 358, 0-688. 

i.27S(R), 1382(F), 1-307, 1-375, 1 220(H). 

0-556. 0-584, 0-667, 0-516(P). 

0-325, 0- 235(F), 0-328(S), 0-297(H), 0-233, 0-260, 0-90. 



Plate XIII 
















AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FORGERY OF AN 
ANGLO-IRISH GROAT OR HALF GROAT 
OF EDWARD IV 

By R. H. M. DOLLEY 



Among William Hunter’s coins preserved in the Hunterian Museum at Glasgow University 
are some sixty silver pieces which can be assigned to the mediaeval Anglo-Irish series. One 
of them is a coin of which the interest may be thought not to be confined to Ireland. A fairly 
full description is as follows: — 

Obv. A crowned, facing bust exactly as on late English pennies of Edward I. 

-f-EDWARRANGLDNSliYB (‘N’s apparently Roman) 

Rev. A sun of eleven ( ?) rays. 

Uncertain i.m. civitasdvblinie (‘n’ Lombardic) 

Weight 14-9 grains. 

What the coin purports to be would seem clear enough, one of the denominations of the 
so-called ‘doubles’ coinage of 1467 from the Dublin mint. In this issue the theoretical weight 
of the Irish coin was exactly half that of its English counterpart, and in the Hunter trays 
the coin described above lies beside an authentic double-groat and groat, and in this 
company appears to pass as the half-groat, making up as it were the ‘collector’s set’. Until 
1776 the piece was still in the Duane cabinet, and in 1767 we find it published by Thomas 
Snelling in the following terms: — 

‘At the first sight of the head side of Numb. 25 [of his First Additional Plate to Simon], 
it strikes us as an English penny of Edward the second, its inscription edwar.r.angl.dns. 
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[sic.] is a farther confirmation of it, but then its weight contradicts such an arrangement, 
being only fourteen grains and a half or not more than two thirds the weight of those pennies, 
altho’ it is well preserved. When we see the sun on its reverse, we can think of it belonging 
to no other prince than Edward the fourth, however its weight agrees as little with this as 
the former supposition, being half as heavy again as the best of this kings [sic] pennies, 
it is likewise observable, that the sun on this piece has only eleven rays, whereas on all the 
others there are fifteen or twenty- four rays, beside which this piece has no rose in the center 
[sic] of it, nor is the inscription, civitas dublinie divided into four parts, by three small 
roses, as is the manner on all the others; this very rare piece is in the collection of Mr. Duane.’ 1 
It is perhaps worth remarking that Snelling’s engraving by no means corresponds exactly 
to his description, nor indeed to the actual coin. The principal points of difference are that 
the artist has depicted a sun of only ten rays, has read the reverse legend as rose i.m. 
civitasdvblxni, and made all the N’s uniformly Lombardic. For all this it is clearly the 
same coin as that which lies today in the Hunter trays, and especially when one compares 
illegibilities on the engraving with patches of weak strildng on the actual coin. 

Not surprisingly the passage of two centuries almost to the year means that there is 
something that can be added to Snelling’s assessment, though it must be conceded at the 
outset that the famous eighteenth-century numismatist had come very near indeed to an 
acceptable solution of the problem. As Snelling observed, the obverse of the Duane coin 
does correspond very closely to that of a Fox class X penny from the period c. 1305-1310, 
and the suggestion of this note is that this is because the apparent Anglo-Irish half-groat 
of Edward IV in fact is a tooled English penny from the last years of Edward I or the very 
first months of the reign of Edward II. Here, of course, there would be an admirable explana- 
tion of the discrepant weight, inasmuch as the planing off of the reverse as an essential 
preliminary to its remodeling would more than account for the circumstance that the ‘half- 
groat’ is only just over two-thirds the weight of the Edwardian sterling. Incidentally, had 
the forger really understood the series, he would have carried his planing a little further, 
since as it is his ‘half-groat’ is too heavy by some three grains plausibly to belong to the 
series of 48-grain double-groats, 24-grain groats and 12-grain half-groats ordained by the 
1467 Dublin parliament 2 . It is against this background of metrological discrepancy, too, 
that we can begin to pile up anomalies of type, style and punctuation until a point is reached 
when the cumulative divergency from the norm is so marked as virtually to preclude all 
possibility of the piece in question being an authentic coin of Edward IV. In this connection 
it may be remarked that in 1839 John Lindsay was driven to suggest that the coin might 
have been a pattern penny 3 , while in the same year Aquilla Smith, while rehearsing the 
anomalies, very wisely reserved judgement with the plea that he had not inspected the 
original 4 . It would appear, though, that neither of these authorities had entertained the 
possibility of fraudulent fabrication in modem times. 

Our further objections to the authenticity of the Duane coin in the Hunter cabinet may 
be summarized under three heads. In the first place, the obverse legend, exactly that of an 
Edwardian sterling, is almost without precedent where an Anglo-Irish coin of the fifteenth 
century is concerned, and it may be thought particularly inappropriate in the case of a 

1 T. Snelling, A Supplement to Mr. Simon’s Essay of an eighteenth-century collector. 

on Irish Coins, 1810 reprint, pp. 3 & 4. 3 J. Lindsay, View of the Coinage of Ireland, 

2 The penny, halfpenny and farthing were in- 1839, p. 41. 

tended to bo base, and so would have come in 4 A. Smith, TRIA, XIX, p. 18. 
another category if not indeed beneath the notice 
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coin of the ‘doubles’ issue. It may also be remarked that all other specimens of this issue 
eschew the English title. Secondly there is the only less decisive consideration, also remarked 
by the observant Snelling, that the reverse legend is not broken up into four segments by 
roses, though this feature is one that might be thought a fundamental characteristic of the 
issue as a whole. Finally, and pace Snelling’s description, it is necessary to remark that 
punctuation is entirely absent from this particular ‘half-groat’, an absence the more surprising 
when it is remembered that saltire stops are quite a feature of genuine coins of the issue, 
from the double-groat down to the base penny. Cumulatively such anomalies unite utterly 
to condemn the Duane piece which henceforth must rank as a curiously successful example 
of the forger’s art, and all that has now to be decided is whether the counterfeiter was at 
work in the middle ages or was simply an eighteenth- century cheat. 

That the Edwardian sterling was altered in the reign of Edward IV must seem very unlikely. 
The fortunate finder of a comparatively unworn English penny of a century and a half earlier 
would have had no need to resort to hours of tedious forgery to secure an adequate reward 
for his luck. In the Ireland of Garret More it would have been public knowledge that the 
silver content of one of these old pennies was only marginally less than that of one of the new 
groats of the 1467 issue, and one cannot imagine that the finder would have had any difficulty 
in obtaining with it goods to the value of a half-groat, the denomination which we may suppose 
that the Duane coin essayed if in fact a fabrication from the fifteenth century. On the other 
hand, in the eighteenth century there is known to have been at work a forger to whom the 
production of the 1467 ‘half-groat’ would have been child’s play. The identity of this 
unsavoury character is no longer really in doubt, and John White is fairly generally considered 
the author of a number of extremely ingenious forgeries in the Anglo-Saxon and early 
mediaeval series. These include pennies of Edward the Confessor in the British Museum 
and the Hunter cabinet with obverse or reverse legends tooled to produce a new type for 
a reign ( e.g . BMC Cnut 466) or a new moneyer for a mint {e.g. SCBI Hunter 1014 & 1026, 
1228 etc.), and the notorious Short-Cross penny in the British Museum which too long 
masqueraded as a unique Richard I penny of the Lichfield mint 1 . All these concoctions 
can be traced to an eighteenth-century stable, and it is worth noting that in 1749 Simon 
had published his pioneer treatise on the coinage of Ireland, and included in it (p. 25) an 
account of the 1467 instrument providing for three standard silver denominations, a double- 
groat, groat and half-groat, and three alloyed denominations, penny, halfpenny and farthing. 
Here was an invitation to forgery, and especially when Simon went on to say ‘These coins 
are very rare, and except the groat and the penny, I have not seen any of them.’ 

If, however, we consult Simon’s plates, it is to find that the groat has become a double- 
groat (PI. 4, 72), while even the penny (PI. 5, 114) is rendered disproportionately large. 
Although, then, there seems little doubt that Hunter accepted the Duane coine as the half- 
groat needed to make up his set of the standard silver denominations, it is by no means 
certain that this is what our eighteenth-century forger originally intended to produce. 
Indeed the greater probability must be that he was interested in the groat which Simon 
does not illustrate, and ironically Snelling’s suspicions would not have been aroused had 
the forger remoulded the reverse of his Edwardian sterling instead of planing away a pro- 
portion of the silver. In the National Museum of Ireland and the Ulster Museum there are 
a total of fifteen of the 1467 double-groats, and the average weight is just over 43-25 grains, 
while eight of the groats tip the scales at an average of just over 22-25 grains. It is by no 

i R. H. M. Dolley, Cunobelin 1963, pp. 29-36: cf. J. D. Brand BNJ, XXXIII (1964), pp. 57 & 58. 
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means exceptional for an Edward I penny from a hoard to weigh 22 grains, so that White 
could easily have avoided suspicion if he had refrained from removing metal. Ironically, 
too, the ephemeral character of the 1467 ‘doubles’ coinage conspired against him. Had the 
coins circulated for a protracted period, the weights of extant specimens would have been 
not nearly so uniform, and it is possible that a virtually 15-grain ‘groat’ would have gone 
unremarked. The whole ‘doubles’ nomenclature is, however, so confused and so confusing 
that one may even wonder whether Simon did not write ‘groat’ in the passage quoted when 
he intended, ‘double-groat’ while it was probably inevitable that writers such as Lindsay 
and Aquilla Smith, not to mention Snelling, should have considered the Duane piece only 
in terms of ‘half-groat’ or ‘penny’. 

There is, then, a very real possibility that White intended his fabrication to pass as a groat, 
but once it reached a cabinet where already there were an authentic double-groat and groat, 
the latter on a flan notably more spread than that of the coin we are here considering, it 
would have been remarkable if the tooled penny of Edward I did not secure acceptance 
as the half-groat needed to complete the set. In consequence no little credit attaches to 
Snelling for having stressed the discrepant weight, and to Lindsay for the highly ingenious 
suggestion of a piedfort pattern. Once again, too, one must commend Aquilla Smith’s 
reluctance to pronounce without autopsy, but even so it seems surely a measure of neglect 
of the Anglo-Irish series that it has taken almost two centuries for an Irish student to follow 
up Snelling’s extraordinarily acute observation that ‘the head side . . . strikes us as an English 
penny of Edward the second’. This is indeed the nub of the whole problem, and inevitably 
one wonders what other coins as yet unsuspected may prove to be from the same stable. 
For the present writer the same Hunter cabinet perhaps provides one candidate, the pattern 
groat (?) of sovereign type of London of Henry VII (North 1753, cf. BNJ XXV, i (1945/1946), 
p. 75, ibid. XXX, ii (1961), p. 276 etc.), though here the coin’s omission from the works of 
Hawkins and Brooke after acceptance by Folkes, Snelling and Ruding means that to others 
must belong the credit of having first suspected forgery. We may observe in passing, 
though, that the coin’s rehabilitation if unjustified would illustrate admirably one danger 
of what we may perhaps style the ‘Lawrence’ approach to numismatics, an undue reliance 
upon lettering to the virtual exclusion of all other criteria. By an unfortunate quirk our 
eighteenth-century forger left the legends of this groat entirely alone, though in fairness 
it must be admitted that the tooling of the obverse type is obvious only when the actual 
coin is inspected in strong daylight. It only remains for the writer to express his obligations 
to Miss A. S. Robertson, F.S.A., for her kindness in allowing him to study Hunter’s Anglo- 
Irish coins, and for supplying him with the excellent plaster-casts which were the basis of 
the very indifferent text-block that heads this note. 1 


1 The block-maker had attempted to produce a block without intermediate photography and thero was 
no timo to replace the casts which had been spoiled by tho application of graphite. 



A NOTE ON THE WEIGHT AND FINENESS OF THE 1646 

ORMONDE ‘PISTOLE’ 

By R. H. M. DOLLEY 

On pp. 141-150 of volume XXXIII (1964) of the British Numismatic Journal Dr. William 
O’Sullivan has demonstrated conclusively that the so-called ‘Inchiquin’ gold coins, the 
‘pistole’ and its ‘double’, have nothing whatever to do with Lord Inchiquin, but represent 
in reality a gold coinage of the Duke of Ormonde authorized by a warrant dated 29 July 
1646. The purpose of the present note is simply to tidy in one or two loose ends, and in par- 
ticular to suggest why it might have been that the coins in question were struck to what 
seems at first sight a purely arbitrary standard. 

To take first the problem of weight, Dr. O’Sullivan has stated that ‘It is not known why 
these particular weights of 8 dwt. 14 gr. or 206 grains and the half of that amount i.e. 4 dwt. 
7 gr. or 103 grains were chosen as units of weight for the coins as they do not tie up in any 
way with the weight of any of the English gold coins at that time’. The answer to this very 
real problem must surely be that the pieces were intended to enjoy parity with certain 
Spanish and French coins of the period. The foreign coins in question were struck to a 
theoretical weight of 4 dwt. 8 gr., with the multiples in proportion, and one may suppose 
that the figure for the Anglo-Irish piece of 4 dwt. 7 gr. had been established by experiments 
based on a series of weighings of mint specimens newly arrived in the country. These Spanish 
and French coins were popularly — if erroneously — called ‘pistoles’, and circulated freely 
in Ireland, cf. Simon’s Essay on Irish Coins (ed. Ledwich, Dublin, 1810), p. 50 for the text 
of the 1660 proclamation giving them semi-official status, and the 1946 and 1948 discoveries 
at Derryville, Portarlington, Co. Laois for the occurrence of the continental pieces in an 
Irish hoard beside examples of the 1646 pieces under discussion. If, then, Dr. Aquilla Smith 
was the first modem authority to call the 1646 pieces ‘pistoles’, he was no more than 
restoring the name by which they must surely have passed among the recipients if not 
the makers, and one may even wonder whether in point of fact Smith was at all influenced 
by the analogy of the 106-grain Scottish pistole of 1701 (cf. JRSAP III (1860/1861), 
p. 144). 

The 21 carat 3| grain fineness of the 104-grain Spanish ‘pistole’ was such that in theory 
at least it contained 94 5/8 gr. of pure gold, and the impression given by contemporaries 
is that this standard was maintained with very fair consistency. Its Anglo-Irish ‘equivalent’ 
was struck with an almost unprecedented though easily explicable remedy so that its mean 
content was 81 13/24 grains of pure gold, though in theory at least individual pieces might 
contain as much as 85 5/16 grains or as little as 77 41/48 grains. Strictly, then, the Ormonde 
‘pistole’ was a cheat, and relied on the circumstance that all gold coin was at a premium, 
with the mass of the population in no position to obtain an assay even if most people did 
not assume that a coin emanating from an official source would not be of other than standard 
gold (i.e. that the ‘pistole’ would contain 94 5/12 grains of pure gold, a remarkable approxi- 
mation to the gold content of the Spanish model). It must not be forgotten, though, that 
the terms of the warrant, even if confidential at the outset, could not have been kept a state 
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secret indefinitely, and that the use of the term ‘coin’ was, as Dr. O’Sullivan has remarked, 
most scrupulously avoided. The ‘peeces or pledges’ were to meet a most urgent need for coin 
at a time when gold coin was at a premium, and many would still have been prepared to pay 
a discount of at worst just about 18% or 3/6d. in the pound who had tumbled to the fact 
that the ‘pistoles’ were not of standard gold. 

We have, then, an additional reason why the 103-grain weight-standard should have 
been adopted for a coin to circulate beside the Spanish real d’oro and its multiples, the fact 
that a mental calculation based on an automatic assumption that the coin was of 22-carat 
fineness would suggest absolute parity in pure gold content with the Spanish counterpart, 
the bullion value of which would have been common knowledge among Irish tradesmen. 
Why so generous a remedy should have been allowed the makers is easily understood — 
indeed the warrant gives one very good reason, the fact that the Dublin craftsmen charged 
with the striking of the ‘pistoles’ lacked inter alia a trial-plate. What may appear still 
mysterious is why it should have been decided to strike the coins at 19-carat fine. The 
motives for a measure of debasement are not hard to find, though one is inclined perhaps 
to overlook one justification, the circumstance that pieces struck in standard gold or fine 
gold would have left the country almost immediately, whereas coins reputed base by the 
experts, the goldsmiths and their friends, would presumably be immune from speculatory 
export and so continue to circulate freely. Why, though, should they have been struck 
19-carat fine, and not, say, 18 or 20? 

The answer would seem to be that the issuers, practising goldsmiths, were well aware 
that the time would come 'when these ‘pledges’ would be tendered for redemption at their 
bullion value. As we have seen, the remedy prescribed had been generous to a fault. One 
‘pistole’ might contain as much as 85 grains of pure gold and another as little as 78, so that 
what a goldsmith would need would be some rough-and-ready means of ensuring that he 
would not be out of pocket when trafficking in them. The standard coin of the realm was, 
of course, the English and Scottish unite, and this contained, in theory at least, 128 32/41 
grains of pure gold. As we have seen, the theoretical pure gold content of the 1646 Ormonde 
‘pistole’ could be as high as 85 5/16 grains, and in this note I would like to draw attention 
to the following coincidence : — 

128 32/41 X 2 = 257 23/41 

85 5/16 X 3 = 255 15/16 

In other words the gold content of three of the best of the Anglo-Irish ‘pistoles’ was for 
all practical purposes the same as that of two English or Scottish unites, so that a goldsmith 
could be certain that he would not be hurting himself if he obliged a customer by letting 
him have three of the ‘pistoles’ for two unites. To a customer aware of a fairly general 
impression that an Anglo-Irish ‘pistole’ was equal in value to its Spanish or French counter- 
part such a kindness might seem a very real favour, since three of the foreign pieces strictly 
should not have been obtained for two unites, the discrepancy in the actual gold content 
here amounting to some 26 grains. More important still is the relationship between the 
English or Scottish unite and the worst of the Anglo-Irish ‘pistoles’ which is revealed by 
the following calculations : — 

128 32/41 x 3 = 386 14/41 

77 41/48 x 5 = 389 7/48 
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In other words the gold content of five of the worst ‘pistoles’ that could in theory exist 
would still be for all practical purposes the same as that of three English and Scottish unites, 
so that goldsmiths would not be out of pocket who had to buy in ‘pistoles’ on this basis. 

Reduced to its simplest terms this set of equations means that a working goldsmith would 
have known exactly where he stood when faced with one or more of the ‘pledges’. He could 
not very well lose provided he did not dispose of one for less than 13/4d. and equally he 
could not have failed to make a profit if he bought in good-weight specimens at not more 
than 12/- apiece. Clearly, too, the good round figure of 12/6 would have constituted a fair 
basis of value taken over a run of unculled specimens. In other words the 19-carat and 103- 
grain Ormonde ‘pistole’ of 1646 would have fitted into the Anglo-Irish currency system 
rather better than its apparently quite anomalous fineness and weight might seem to suggest. 
As we have seen, the weight of the emergency ‘pledge’ was deliberately that of a foreign 
coin already circulating in Ireland in very considerable quantity. The new issue, too, was 
designedly base to discourage export, but it has begun to emerge that the degree of baseness 
was very carefully calculated to allow those ‘in the know’ to have a rule-of-thumb means of 
integrating them into the existing currency. What the age deemed an acceptable approximation 
is suggested by the 1660 proclamation which by valuing the Spanish ‘pistole’ at sixteen 
shillings equated five (gold content 473 1/8 grains) with four English unites (gold content 
515 5/41 grains), a discrepancy of a trifle over 8 grains per coin. On this showing Peter van 
Eindhoven and Gilbert Tonques may be deemed to have shown themselves masters not just 
of their craft but also of the changer’s cognate skills, for the discrepancy with their ‘pistole’, 
assuming the intrinsically probable 12/6d valuation, would have worked out at no more 
than 5i grains per coin, but is such finesse really all that unexpected in men who had risen 
to the summit of their profession? Admittedly this is to assume that Peter van Eindhoven 
and Gilbert Tonques had been consulted concerning the coinage they were charged to 
produce, but monetary experts were few in beleaguered Dublin in 1646 to whom the Duke of 
Ormonde could have turned for counsel and advice. 



THE NEWARK MEDAL OF ANTHONY AS CHAM 

By MARY P. BELLAMY 


The entry in the Calendar of State Papers for January 16th 1650 reads — ‘Anthony Ascharn 
approved to go as resident to the King of Spain and to have notice to go in the fleet going 
southward.’ After negotiations had taken place as to Inis allowance and about the instructions 
and letters he was to carry as ambassador from the Parliament of England, Ascharn began 
his journey to Spain. On June 5th he arrived at Madrid. The day after he was murdered. 
As a result, six English royalists 1 were arrested and imprisoned. One report states that ‘this 
murther was committed by former consultation and with a deliberate minde.’ The murderers 
swore that they had acted heroically — ‘Let’s kill the Resident for a destroier of our Nation.’ 
Conversely, another account asserts that ‘these persons rashly ventured on the act and had 
not so much consulted it among themselves but met accidently neere the Lodging and so 
came upon it.’ Whatever the true reasons behind Ascham’s murder, it served a useful political 
purpose. In his letters and speeches, Cromwell referred to the murder of ‘poor Ascharn' 
in connection with the war against Spain 2 . On several occasions, Milton, in the Letters of 
State, wrote at length to the King of Spain about ‘the villainous murder of our Agent 
Anthony Ascharn’ and demanded vengeance on the murderers 3 . Although his death was full 



Fig. 1 

1 John Guillim, William Spark, Valentine and September 16G6. Thomas Carlyle edition, 1893. 

Henry Progers, John Halsal and William Arnet. 3 Milton urges that ‘deserved punishment may be 
The spoiling of the surnames varies according to speedily inflicted upon those parricides.’ West- 
the source. minster, 28th Juno 1650. 

2 Letter ccxiii, Whitehall, 1650. Speech v, 17th 
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of religions and political implications, it is also of interest numismatioally. The unfortunate 
Ascham was buried in the yard of the posada where he died but not before a medal was 
discovered on liis person. 1 There exist today three contemporary references, all varying 
in their interpretation of this medal or talisman. In addition, two of the three sources have 
a drawing of the medal accompanying the text. 

Firstly, reference is made to the medal in the Madrid News Sheet, dated 1st July 1650, 
which is preserved in the Chapter library at Lincoln Cathedral. Besides hazarding a guess 
as to the significance of the medal the writer sends a copy of it (Fig. 1). The News Sheet is 
headed ‘The Abstract of some Letters written out of Spaine concerning the Death of Mr. 
Ascham, Agent there, for the Rebells of England. Together with the figure of a Plate found 
on his left side next his skinne.’ On either side of the drawing is the following explanation — 
‘Wee send you likewise a modell of a plate found upon the Person of Mr. Ascham after hee 
was killed upon his left syde next his slcinn and nearest his heart, whether it were a com- 
bination entered into by such a number at that time as some heero believe or whether it 
were a charme by which he meant to preserve his vital parts from being hurt, and they 
who dispatched him say that they could not make their swords enter on that syde you will 
best judge.’ 

Secondly, among the Thomason Tracts in the British Museum there is a paper by a Doctor 
Don Augustine de Hierro entitled ‘The Process and Pleadings in the Court of Spain upon 
the death of Anthonie Ascham, Resident for the Parliament of England.’ According to the 



Fio. 2 


1 According to the Licentiate Don Fernando de Hydo comments — ‘The Follow himselfe was the 
Guevara and Altamirano in an account dated 10th next night put upright in a deopo hole . . . tho 
June 1650 and included in the Thurloe State Papers, Posada ever since remayning without any Guests.’ 
the inn was in the street del Cavallero do Grava. 
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title-leaf, it was ‘sent, from Madrid from a person of qualitie and made English.’ 1 The English 
translation of Hierro’s description of the medal reads — ‘They say this Ambassador came 
to seduce and decciv by a book of Iris which was found among his papers and a medall which 
hee had, which had on the one side Nebart and on the other XII and the word Obstricti, 
and they say that it signifies those XII which gain’d Nebart and occasion’d the warrs: 
Hence they inferr, that he came to deceiv, there was also found a Crown stab’d with a 
poniard.’ It is curious that in the original version in Spanish, Hierro makes no mention 
at all of the crown and poniard. 

Thirdly, in a letter dated 21st June 1650, Lord Cottington and Sir Edward Hyde, Royalist 
Ambassadors to Spain, write in their account to the King of particulars relative to Ascham — 
‘There was found about the person of the man when he was dead upon his left syde and 
next his skynne and nearest his heart, a plate of silver, which is now in his Majestie’s keeping 
and a model whereof we herein send your Majesty, we here take it to be some combination 
entred into at that time, it may be the Hyrogliphique may be better understood nearr England, 
though it wants not severall eoments here.’ This letter together with the ‘model’ referred to 
arc in the Bodleian library 2 . The medal is drawn on an oval-shaped piece of paper which is 
stuck at the top of the letter (Fig. 21 . 

The two drawings although very similar differ from each other. Are they independent 
versions of the medal or was one drawing copied from the other? The two accompanying 
descriptions arc. close and at times the wording is the same. Although the letter has an 
earlier date than the Madrid News Sheet it is difficult to conceive of anyone having access 
to a letter to the King written partly in code and signed by Cottington and Hyde. It is possible 
that there existed yet another drawing of the medal. 

The general contemporary opinion of the medal seemed to be that it was cither a charm 
or amulet or a medallion of political significance. What light can be shed on the medal, 
considering it now over three hundred years later? The subject can be viewed from four 
aspects. 

1. A comparison of the drawings and descriptions. 

2. To compare and contrast the medal with a Newark siege piece. 

3. Why and how it came to be in Ascham’s possession on the day he was murdered and 
to consider his comiections, if any, with Newark and the Civil War. 

4. Perhaps the most aggravating question of all, what happened to the medal? 

To take the first point. It is noticeable that one of the descriptions does not tally with 
the drawings. According to Hierro, the medal had on it Nebart and Obstricti. But it must 
bo remembered that accuracy in the details concerning the medal may not have been of 
prime importance in the ‘learned and elaborate charge’. To the Spaniards, it was the finding 
of such a medal on Ascham which indicated without doubt that the ambassador came as 
‘an imposter and a regicide’ — a regicide referring to the part Ascham is believed to have 
played in the mock trial of the King in 1640. 3 Hierro says that Ascham ‘had been killed as 


1 The Spanish version was published in 1060. 
The Prefaco to the English account is dated 8th 
May 1651 and is dedicated by R. W. to ‘his truly 
honoured friend Sir W. Butler.’ 

2 MS. Carte 130 fols. 224-5. 

3 Tho Commissioners for the trial of the King 
chose, among others. Dr. Dorislaus and Mr. Aske, to 
draw up and manage tho charge against Charles. If 
Aske and Ascham were tho same man, as has been 


assumed by some scholars, then the deaths of the 
two regicides have some interesting parallels as both 
suffered a similar fate. Dorislaus was sent to tho 
Hague as agent to the States of Holland. Like 
Ascham. ho stayed in lodgings whore he was 
murdered on May 12th 1649 — roughly a month 
before Ascham’s death. Both the Dutch and Spanish 
authorities appeared to make little or no attempt 
to bring the murderers of tho two men to justice. 



a heretic for a disturber of Public Peace who particularly fomented the death of the King 
and the change of government'. He sees some sinister meaning in XII as those ‘who gain'd 
Nebart and occasion’d the warrs', in order to justify to some extent the murderers’ actions. 

As already mentioned, the interpolation by the translator, James Howell, is puzzling — 
‘there was also found a Crown stab’d with a poniard’. If drawings of the medal had not 
survived, one would infer from this that two objects, a medal and a crown were found on 
Ascham. But it is probable that the translator is merely elaborating on Hierro’s description. 
Possibly Howell had seen the drawing of the medal in the Madrid News Sheet which would 
have arrived in England by the time he had started on his translation of Hierro. 



Fig 3. 

To come to the second point. Apparent is the very close resemblance, though not in size 
and shape, between the medal and a shilling siege piece of Newark (Fig. 3). Understandably 
the Spaniards could not be expected to recognise the similarity. Hierro is confused over the 
Nebart and Obstrieti and totally ignorant as to the original meaning of XII. Moreover, 
he assigns Obstrieti to the same side as XII. But it is strange that Cottington and Hyde, 
being Englishmen, did not comment on the medal but merely wrote that ‘the Hyrogliphique 
may be better understood nearr England’. They had arrived from England only a year 
previously. Even if they had not seen a Newark siege piece at first hand, they would surely 
have heard of the siege at Newark which had played such an important part in the Civil War. 

A first glance at the Carte MS drawing (is it the work of Hyde's secretary, William Edgeman, 
who wrote the letter?) suggests that the medal was an oval ‘plate of silver’ with lettering, 
similar to that on a Newark siege piece, scratched on with a finely pointed instrument. This 
supposition is possible though most probably the medal was originally a siege piece. Apart 
from details, however, such as the dots separating the letters obs instead of the final colon, 
the medal differs in four distinct ways from a 1646 shilling siege piece of Newark. 

1 . There is a dagger or poniard through the crown. 

2. There is no c it. 

3. The crown on the medal is shallow and quite unlike any of the crowns portrayed on a 
Newark siege piece. 

4. Newark is spelt with an E. 
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As far as the difference in the crowns is concerned, an artist would not be expected to copy 
in detail the elaborate crown of a Newark siege piece. The addition, however, of the E at the 
end of Newark is odd. Could it have been a slip by the artist < l For there arc no 1646 shillings 
spelt with an E in either of the two representative collections of Newark siege money, that 
in the British Museum and that formerly in the museum at Newark. Some of the 1645 shillings 
are spelt in this way but not those dated 1646. 

But the dagger through the crown and the omission of c R are more difficult to explain 
away and point to the fact that the medal seems to have been a siege piece tooled. The 
engraving of the dagger could have been added. The rather indistinguishable cross surmounting 
the crown may even have been enlarged to form the hilt and at the same time the c R erased. 
On one 1646 siege piece a definite attempt has been made at some time to remove the lower 
part of the c and the scratches made by the tooling instrument are hardly noticeable. It is 
significant that no mention is made of the letters c k in either of the two drawings or in the 
three descriptions. 

Both the drawings would have us believe that the medal was oval-shaped with lettering 
on only one side and was much larger than a siege piece. But we know from Hierro that the 
medal had an obverse and reverse. He states this quite clearly — ‘on the one side Ncbart 
and on the other XII and the word Obstricti.’ A person copying the medal would most 
probably start with the dagger and crown and the XII on the obverse, then turn to the 
reverse; and the lettering is in this logical sequence in the drawings. As to the size. According 
to the Madrid News Sheet (and also Cottington and Hyde) Ascham wore the medal nearest 
his heart for protection. But the News Sheet also states that the medal was thought to be 
a charm and here ‘charm’ is the operative word. No doubt the writer was thinking foremost 
of the spiritual property which would protect the wearer rather than the actual metal of 
the medal itself. The murderers said that ‘they could not make their swords enter on that 
syde’ on which Ascham carried his medal. It would have been a miracle if so small an object 
as a siege piece could have afforded such protection . 

Why should a siege piece of the shilling denomination have been chosen ? All three sources 
infer that the twelve was a ‘combination entred into’. As far as I know no evidence has so 
far come to light of a conspiracy, secret society or suchlike in which Ascham was involved 
and in which the number twelve was significant. If twelve had no special meaning a shilling 
was probably chosen due to the fact that a piece of this denomination would be most readily 
available for tooling. Of all the siege pieces minted at Newark the shilling was one of the 
most common denominations. 

Aschain’s medal must in some way have been affixed to his clothing but how the drawing 
does not make clear. Presumably it was pierced. Several of the Newark siege pieces which 
survive today are holed and these were probably kept as keepsakes or badges. One, in fact, 
has been pierced at the four corners which indicates that it may have been fastened to material. 

To discuss the third point. Why did Ascham wear the medal ? The alterations, Lite dagger 
through the crown and the deletion of CR, suggest that the medal may have been a Parlia- 
mentary badge. Newark had been besieged several times and the surrender to the Scottish 
army on May 6th 1646 of a town which had been for many years a strategic and important 
stronghold for the royalists was a great triumph for the enemy forces. A great variety of 

1 The artist must have copied direct from the reference of Cottington and Hyde and the inis- 
actual medal. It would hovo boon impossible for leading description by Hierro, 
someone to concoct a drawing from the meagre 



devices and mottoes were used by the Parliamentarians on standards and banners to urge 
on their troops. So why could not a 1646 Newark siege piece have been altered in order to 
commemorate a victory for which they had all been striving? A dagger through a crown 
was indeed symbolical of the downfall of the royalists and later the death of the King 1 . 
Ascham wrote a book against monarchical government 2 which showed that he felt strongly 
about the Parliamentarian cause, so it would be cpiite in keeping for a man of his tempera- 
ment and position to be wearing such a badge. 3 

If the medal was not worn by Ascham primarily as a Parliamentary emblem, why was 
he wearing it at the time of his death ? May it have been a good luck talisman or as the Madrid 
News Sheet suggests ‘a charme by which he meant to preserve his vital parts from being 
hurt’? From various sources it appears that Ascham expected trouble at his new' post and 
that he felt the need of some protection, however slight. Indeed, his murder is proof that 
Ascham ’s fears were justified. Certainly in some quarters new's of his appointment was not 
favourably received and points to the fact that Ascham could not expect much of a welcome 
w'hen he arrived in Spain. Charles the Second's ambassadors, Cottington and Hyde, remon- 
strated to the King of Spain against the reception of Ascham as Parliamentary ambassador. 4 
It inflamed the Spaniards too, that a book against monarchical government had been written 
‘by this man who now comes agent for the rcbells’ 5 and this is emphasised in Hierro’s paper — 
‘this ambassador came to seduce and deceiv by a book of his which was found among his 
papers.’ 

The Clarendon State Papers for February 27th 1650 record that before his departure, 
Ascham said that he expected some affront at landing. Reports state that on his arrival 
at Puerto Santa Maria, Ascham was ‘in so much alarm for his safety that he would not stir 
from the port . . . until he had a Maestro di Campo and three or four soldiers to guard and 
accompany him’. 6 In Ascham’s letter, however, to Speaker Lenthall in London, the tone 
is one of frustration rather than fear. 7 

Even if Ascham was fearful of his life and felt that he needed some sort of charm or talisman 
1:o ward off danger, was there any significance in that he had a medal resembling a siege piece 
from the town of Newark? Did Ascham have any connections with Newark either during 
the Civil War or at any other time? Certainly throughout his life he was connected with this 
part of England. The family name itself is a regional one apparently of great antiquity 8 
and is said to have taken its name from the villages known as East and West Askliam near 
York; and Askham, south of Retford. The Lords’ Journals, 9 in the entry concerning the 
appointment of Ascham as tutor to the Duke of York, later James II, describe him as a 
‘Lincolnshire gentleman'. Also the Parish Registers for Boston record the baptism, on March 
6th 1613/14, of Anthonie, son of Thomas Aseome. From Eton where he was a King’s scholar, 

1 The use of an enfiled weapon to symbolise the 5 Clarendon State Papers. 27th May, 1650. 

death of a king is also exemplified in the arms of 0 Clarondon State Papers. 4th Juno, 1650. 

the Benedictine Abbey at Bury St. Edmunds and 7 3rd April 1650. Thomas Baker MS. Collection, 

later in those of the town itself. The arms, granted in Vol. xvii, p. 149. University Library, Cambridge. 
1609, consist of azure, three pairs of arrows in saltiro * In a letter dated February 4th 1649 to Philip 

or, each pair enfiled with a ducal coronet of the last. the Fourth, King of Spain, Milton describes Ascham 

- The Confusions and Revolutions of Government. ns ‘desconded of an ancient family.’ Anthony 
1648. 143 pp. Allen writes in his Catalogue of all the Provosts, 

3 According to Anthony A Wood, the Rump Fellows and Scholars of King’s College, vol. 3, that 

Parliament chose Ascham ns their resident to the ‘Ascham was born of a gentile family descended no 
Court of Spain boenuso ho was looked upon as doubt from the snmo family whence sprang Roger 
sufficiently anti-monarchical. Ascham’ and comments that ‘our Anthony is the 

4 Clarendon State Papors. 25th and 26th April, last of the name which I have yet met with.’ 

1650. 9 30th July, 1646. 
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Ascham went up to King’s College, Cambridge at the age of sixteen. There he became a 
B.A., an M.A. and subsequently a Fellow until his death in 1650. 

It is also of interest to note that the Madrid News Sheet is, at the present time, in the 
Chapter Library of Lincoln Cathedral. In all the documents made available to me on my 
visit to Lincoln I could find no record of how the News Sheet came to be in this particular 
library, for it was not, as one would expect, part of Dean Honeywood’s collection acquired 
during his travels at the time of the Civil War and Commonwealth. Its presence there may 
be due to the fact that Ascham’s controversial book brought forth a paper and censure from 
Robert Sanderson who was, according to Isaac Walton, consecrated Bishop of Lincoln in 
1660 — ten years after Ascham’s death. 1 A connection may have been established earlier 
during the Civil War when Sanderson, a prisoner at the Parliamentary garrison at Lincoln, 
was released in exchange for a Mr. Clark, prisoner at the Royalist garrison at Newark. 

I have done a great deal of research into the life of Ascham but as yet I have been unable 
to find any definite link between Ascham, Newark and the Civil War. Moreover, the where- 
abouts of Ascham at the time of the siege is not known. The Commons Books 2 consulted in 
King’s College library reveal that, particularly between the years 1645 and 164S, he was 
more often than not away from Cambridge. The Catalogues of both Anthony Allen and 
Berkeley Seymour draw attention to the fact that Ascham was a great traveller. In accounts 
of the siege housed in Newark library, I could find no mention of the name Ascham. This 
does not rule out the possibility that he may, in some way, have been connected with the 
Parliamentarians at Newark. We know from mention made of him in the Interregnum 
Volumes unde]' the General Assessment for the Borough of Boston 3 that Ascham’s father, 
Thomas, an Alderman of Boston, was actively engaged in the war. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that a tooled siege piece from Newark should have been 
discovered on a man with these connections in this part of England. 

To deal with the last point. Naturally one is led to wonder where the medal is now. What 
happened to it after the murder? Contemporary accounts in this respect arc illuminating. 
George Fisher, Ascham’s secretary, reported to the Council of State that ‘a multitude of 
people (as the custome is here in such cases) as soon as the murther was committed entred 
in the house and some things are missing, which were stole away, before the justice would 
come. What remavnes (as well as money as goods) shall be delivered unto me and an in- 
inventory taken’. 4 The account of a Mr. Lawrence Chambers, who was staying at the inn 
where Ascham was murdered, is similar to Fisher’s. 5 In the circumstances, therefore, it is 
remarkable, not- that the medal should have come to light on Ascham’s murder, but that 
it should have been saved from grasping hands to be recorded for posterity. 

In ‘Memorials of the English Affairs’, Whitelock states, contrary to Fisher’s hopes, that 
‘Mr. Ascharn’s papers and goods were secured by the Spanish Secretary of State’ and Hyde 
refers to the ‘plate of silver which is now in his Majestie’s keeping.’ This would explain how 
Hierro came to know of the medal and how drawings came to be made for inclusion in the 


1 The censure in the form of a letter headed ‘Dr. 
Sanderson to N. N. on the obedience to bo paid to 
an usurped authority’, is among Archbishop 
Bancroft’s MS. collection of letters of Eminent 
Persons and is printed in D’Oyly’s Life of Sancrofl, 
vol. 2. 

2 Liber Communarum, vols. xxviii el seq. 

3 Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, 23rd 
June 1647. 

M 


1 Thurloe State Papers. Letter dated Madrid, 
9th June 1050. Also in Rymer’s Foedera, vol. xx. 
Fisher derived his information from Griffin, 
Ascham’s servant, to whom the murderers offered 
no violence. He was the only surviving witness of 
the murder except for the murderers themselves. 

5 Thurloe State Papers. The account 'Indorsed 
by President Bradshaw. Delivered me by hands of 
Mr. Chambers’ is dated 27th March 1652. 
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News Sheet uml in a letter from Cottington and Hyde to the King. As far as I can ascertain, 
there is no record of the inventory referred to by Fisher, neither can 1 find out what the 
Secretary of State representing the King eventually did with Ascham’s belongings. 

In conclusion. That the Ascham medal once existed there is no doubt. We know' from 
written evidence that Ascham did carry about his person a medal or talisman. Although 
the contemporary drawings and descriptions may not be entirely accurate, all the evidence 
points to the fact that it was a shilling siege piece of Newark, altered by tooling into a 
Parliamentary emblem. But was it unique? — the isolated example of a man’s fanatical 
devotion to the Parliamentarian cause, or were there several and the one discovered on 
Ascham an example. If the latter is t rue, who owned them and maybe wore them ? Do similar 
ones exist in museums or in private collections, the ow ners being unaw'are of their historical 
interest ? 

If it was not worn chiefly by Ascham as a parliamentary badge, was it a charm or talisman 
for his journey to Spain? The Spaniards at the time were unsure of its significance. Wc do 
not know how long it had been in Ascham’s possession. It must have meant something special 
to him, for he did not carry it about in his luggage or even in his pockets but wore it ‘next 
his skinn and nearest his heart.’ This concealment in itself has an air of secrecy about, it. 

In 1937, W. H. Kynaston, Canon of Lincoln, referring to the reprint of the Madrid News 
Sheet draw ing in his ‘Catalogue of Foreign Books in the Library of Lincoln Cathedral’, 
wrote the following — ‘The illustration is reproduced in the hope that some clue to its meaning 
may be forthcoming.’ 

My thanks are due to the Chancellor of Lincoln Cathedral for permission to reprint the 
Madrid News Sheet drawing; to the Department of Western MSS, Bodleian library, Oxford, 
for all their help and for allowing me to reproduce the Carte drawing; to the Provost and 
Fellows of King’s College. Cambridge for enabling me to consult relevant documents in the 
library and to quote from college manuscripts ; to the staff of the University library, Cambridge 
and Newark library for their assistance and lastly but by no means least to Dr. J. P. C. 
Kent, F.S.A., of the Department of Coins and Medals, British Museum, for all his advice 
and helpful comments. 



A SUMMARY OF THE CROMWELL COINAGE 

By MARVIN LESSEN 


I lUnxluclion 

A number of written works are in existence regarding the Cromwell coinage. These are 
in the form of BNJ articles, NO articles, and even an entire book on the subject by Henfrey. 
Unfortunately, the details of this literature are not always compatible with each other, and 
a considerable air of confusion still remains. This is due to the unusual nature of the coinage, 
with its various forms of originals and copies. Man}' numismatists apparently consider the 
subject requires no further study, but it should be realized that the attribution of certain 
of the coins has been argued about for many years, with the same coins variously being 
credited to Simon or to Tanner, or to some unknown Dutchman (or men). The present paper 
is based upon a careful examination of the literature and of the coins themselves, and is 
intended to assist in clarifying the situation. Basically, this is done by listing all the known 
varieties, in catalogue form, and by including a flow chart which traces the coinage through 
the use of die-links and punch-links. 

I do not purport to have generated new theories, nor have I discovered new documentation, 
but I do hope that I have presented these data in a clearer format than now exists, and that 
the conclusions were reached in a logical manner. I am certain more questions have been 
proposed than have been answered. However, this could prove constructive by stimulating 
further studies. The farthing patterns by David Ramage will not be discussed, except for a 
listing in the general catalogue, since they have been well-covered by Mr. Peck (Ref. 7). 

Historical Review 

Although this paper is concerned only with the coins themselves, a brief sketch of the 
historical events of the coinage is in order to provide continuity. The subject is best covered 
by Henfrey (Ref. 1), Hocking (Ref. 3), and Allen (Ref. 4 and 8). 

In August and September of 1656*, orders were issued to Peter Blondcau to coin silver 
bullion in the amount of £2,000 sterling and a small amount of gold. The dies, bearing the 
Protector's effigy, were to be engraved by Thomas Simon, and the coins struck by Blondcau 
on his own machinery. An original order of 27 November 1656 contains sketches by Simon 
of seven coins, and represents official approval of the Simon designs. The design of the bust 
for the silver coins was altered to its final and presently known form by an order dated 11 
December 1656. The seven coins contemplated were the broad, ten-shilling and five-shilling 
gold pieces, and the silver crown, halfcrown, shilling, and sixpence. Mr. Allen illustrates 
the two original gold and silver designs and the modified silver design in his first article 
(Ref. S). In the middle of 1657, the coins dated 1656 were struck at Drury House in the Strand. 
These coins were the gold broad (and its pattern, the ‘fifty-shilling’ piece) and the silver 
halfcrown. 

A further scries of coins was issued in 1658. This issue was based on an order of 17 November 
1657 proposing to increase the coining facilities and capabilities to a weekly output of £10,000. 

•Dates used in this paper arc based on the old style calendar where the Mew Year begins on the 
25th of March. 
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However, the death of Cromwell in September of 1658 apparently brought the coinage to 
a close, and certainly prevented the issuance of the coins for general circulation. Production 
probably began very shortly before Cromwell's death, and the coinage consisted of the crown, 
the halfcrown, the shilling, and a very few sixpences, all basically in silver. Unfortunately, 
documentation pertaining to this final period of coinage is very sparse, if in existence at all. 

A manuscript by Simon, listing his charges for various items from 1650 to July 1657, 
contains the entry for the cost of stamps, dies, piles, trussells, and irons for seven coins of 
Cromwell for coining by Blondeau’s presses. The implication here is that Simon prepared the 
eejuipment for seven different coins. It is not possible to relate these seven coins to the seven 
referred to in the order of 27 November 1656 since the gold ten- and five-shilling pieces 
were never prepared. Hocking feels these seven different types were the fifty-shilling 
piece, the broad, halfbroad, crown, halfcrown, shilling, and sixpence. His contention 
is incorrect, for the fifty-shilling piece was struck from the normal broad dies and thus cannot 
be considered as a separate type and, as will be shown later, Simon did not make the half- 
broad dies, although he did make a halfbroad punch. Tt appears that the ten- and five-shilling 
gold denominations, although normal for the Commonwealth coinage, were deleted from 
consideration for the Cromwell coinage even though there is no supporting documentation. 
Only six types may be accounted for as coming from Simon’s hand, and these are the 
broad, crown, halfcrown of both dates, shilling, and sixpence. The meaning of Simon’s seven 
will have to remain undefined, but possibly too much importance should not be placed on 
that entry. A more important issue is the date of the entry or, more properly, the end date 
covered of July 1657. If the seven coins do include all his dies, then it would seem that the 
dies of the coins dated 1658 were engraved in 1657 ; we know this was very likely so for the 
crown. 

The events pertaining to the subsequent wanderings of the Simon dies and puncheons, 
and the eventual re-coinages, become more muddled, and often impossible to trace. Yet, 
at various times during the eighty 7 years after the last official coinage by Simon and Blondeau, 
many more varieties of the Protector’s coins were made. 

Simon died in August of 1665. His bequest specified that his punches, dies, and engraving 
tools were to be given to his nephew, William, if said nephew were likewise to become an 
engraver. If not, then they were to pass to Simon’s son, Samuel. Apparently, William did 
not become an engraver, and Samuel proved to be of insufficient calibre to warrant these 
items. According to a Vertue note, in 1676 a Mr. Marlow ‘bought of the widow of Simons 
all the tools, stamps, puncheons, wax impressions, etc. that did belong to Mr. Simons’. 
There had been some confusion over this will in the past, but it has been cleared up by Mr. 
Whetmore (Ref. 9). None of the original documents mention the Cromwell dies (or other 
equipment) as such. Thus it is not possible to define what constituted Simon’s possessions, 
and v'hether or not the Croimvell items were included. 

It is generally conceded, often by relatively contemporary sources, that all or some of the 
aforementioned Simon equipment reached the Low Countries. There, new' dies were prepared 
using the Simon puncheons for the halfbroad, crow n, shilling, and sixpence. The new crown 
was certainly struck there, and the other denominations probably so. These strikings are 
referred to as the Dutch coins. 

In 1700 Isaac Newton, Master of the Mint, purchased, for the Mint, TO puncheons and 9 
dies graven by Mr. Simonds famous graver in the time of 01. Cromwell for 14 guineas’. 
Presumably, these w r ere thought to be Simon’s originals at the time. Hocking w'as able to 
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identify the contents of this purchase and, after a few corrections of misprints in his article, 
it is revealed that the purchase consisted of the following items : 

Puncheons Dies 

brood-obverse (Dutch) half broad -obverse 

halfbroad-obverse (Dutch) halfbroad-reverse 1658 

crown-obverse (Simon) crown-obverse ( a matrix) 

crown- reverse (Simon) crown-reverse (a matrix) 

halfcrown-revcrse (Dutch) shilling-reverse (a matrix) 

shilling-obverse (Dutch) shilling-obverse 

shilling-roverse (Dutch) shilling-reverse 

sixpence-obverse (Dutch) sixpence-obverse 

sixpence-reverse (Dutch) sixpence-reverse 

a medal-obverse (MI 434/84?) 


It is of great interest to note that all of these puncheons, with the possible exception of 
the medal puncheon, are considered to be by Simon, but all of the dies are Dutch, with the 
exception of the crown matrices which are considered to be by Simon. The Simon dies are 
not now known to exist. Hocking suggests that if the Simon dies had been transferred to 
the mint, they would probably have been destroyed along with the Commonwealth dies 
at. the Restoration. This assumption is quite logical, hut it cannot be shown whether or not 
the dies were ever transferred to the Mint from Drury House. Hocking was further of the 
opinion that Simon would have been most likely to keep the dies himself. 

The final events occur when Richard Arundell was appointed new Master of the Mint in 
1738. He apparently had John Tanner prepare some new dies and strike coins from these 
new dies. Probably this was done to satisfy certain influential collectors of the time. These 
new dies were for the crown and a variety of the halfbroad. It is possible that Tanner also 
made strikings from the existing Dutch half broad, shilling, and sixpence dies. 


The Coins 

There is possibly no better way to define the issues involved than a catalogue listing, and 
such an attempt is made in Table I (opposite p. 172). This listing may also allow the reader to 
draw his own conclusions. Obviously, the catalogue cannot be complete, and there is no doubt 
that further additions, and possibly some deletions, will result from its publication. I do feel 
that the type, or die, groupings, A through S will prove to be complete. I have examined many 
of the coins, and I have received detailed information on many others in the list. There remains 
a quantity which are ill-defined and are known primarily through Henfrey. The question 
of rarity, as usual, must be taken only as a guide. For example, I was familiar with the gold 
halfcrown I 27, only through Seaby’s ESC (Ref. 6) where it is listed with a rarity of one or 
two known. I saw one of these coins in 1964 and assumed it to he unique, but Mr. Blunt 
has recorded the existence of two more, for which I give the weights. In the matter of present 
collection location, the British Museum is normally used as the master. In Table I, the coins 
are catalogued by type grouping (actually die grouping, as group A contains two types), 
and then by an overall sequential numbering system. 

I consider the flow chart of Figure 1 (opposite p. 166) to be the heart of this discussion, as it 
was really the means by which somewhat of a breakthrough was accomplished in the matter of 
presentation. Certainly, it and the catalogue complement each other. The chart is a most 
convenient method of relating the different dies used in this very confusing series. Unlike the 
usual die-link charts, it became necessary to include the puncheons and known matrices. All 
the known puncheons, matrices, and dies in the Royal Mint are shown, and the obvious missing 
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dies and puncheons have been added to provide a complete picture. The various theories 
regarding the puncheons, that is, that they belonged to Simon, and probably were or possibly 
were not used to strike the specific issues, were taken solely from the observations of Hocking. 
Except for a few definite cases which he mentions, it does not appear possible to be entirely 
certain that a specific puncheon produced a specific die. I have no reason to challenge his 
most basic contention that the puncheons were all by Simon, but I do feel they might be 
a somewhat random sampling of his work, possibly including some rejected items. In other 
words, the Mint purchase of 1700 does not necessarily represent the sum total of Simon’s 
puncheons and, in fact, some basic puncheons were not even present. When considering 
whether or not all the dies of the same denomination (Simon, Dutch, and Tanner dies) were 
produced from the same puncheon, it should be realized that no two dies would be expected 
to appear absolutely identical when hand-sunk from the same master puncheon. Also, it is 
possible that retouching was done on the die itself after the sinking. Certain portions of the 
design, such as harp strings, were probably engraved directly on the die. Thus, the solid and 
dashed connecting lines of Figure 1 must be taken in the light of the above comments. T 
have not had the opportunity to examine the dies and puncheons themselves. As an example 
illustrating this problem, the Cromwell medal, referred to as the imitation inauguration 
medal, possibly' by Dassier (MI 410/46), has a bust which might appear to the untrained eye 
to be made from the same puncheon which Simon used on Ids Lord General Medal (MI 388/7). 
Similarly, the bust puncheon of the smaller of the two Dutch imitation funeral medals 
(MI 434/84) could have been the same one which made the Dutch shilling. This puncheon 
is in the Mint and formed part of the 1700 purchase. Possibly' it was a rejected Simon puncheon. 
However, the Simon and Dutch shillings appear to be from the same bust puncheon. 

Cast forgeries are known to exist, in the halfcrown and shilling scries, at least. These all 
appear to be copies of the Simon coins. Definite forgeries are avoided in the catalogue listing, 
although some coins which are listed, such as the E 14 and E 15 crowns, might be in the same 
dubious category. 

From these preliminary remarks, the coins themselves will be discussed, based upon the 
catalogue and the flow' chart. 

The fifty-shilling gold piece (A 1), so-called because of its weight being 2-5 times that 
of the broad, is in existence to a greater degree than is normally supposed; in fact, to a degree 
whereby they' might conceivably be considered to be presentation pieces more than patterns 
or proofs of the dies. Since the order specified a gold coin with the lettered edge reading as 
does the fifty-shilling piece, the original purpose of this magnificent striking may safely be 
considered as such an attempt. It will thus be defined here as a pattern for the broad. Yet 
the coins themselves would have to have been made after Simon and Blondeau were well 
aware that the lettered edge was impractical for a twenty-shilling piece because of the 
increased thickness required. Hocking thought these coins to be from separate dies from 
the broad because of the indented or bifurcated bases in the lettering on one, but not the 
other. However, this bifurcation appeal's to be a function of the striking process, and is 
possibly related to the density and/or thickness of the metal used. In the few instances 
where it is possible to compare gold and silver strikings from the same die, or the same metal 
of different thicknesses from the same die, variations may be noted*. The fifty-shilling and 
broad dies are obviously one and the same, and the broads are thus categorized under the 
same grouping, A. 

*A sufficient sampling has not been examined for definite conclusions to bo reached. 
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The broad (A 2, 3, and 4), or twenty-shilling gold piece, presents no particular problem 
as one set of dies was used to strike this coin, and these dies were by Simon. A few strikings, 
identical to the gold, are known in silver with grained edges. One thick striking is known 
with a plain edge, and this is in the Hunter collection. The dies are those which 
also produced the fifty-shilling piece and, like all the Simon dies, are now missing. The 
obverse puncheon is in the Royal Mint and was part of the 1700 purchase ; the reverse puncheon 
has never been accounted for. The silver broads appear to have more bifurcation at the bases 
of the letters than do the gold strikings. A weight ratio of the standard gold broad to an average 
silver broad is T46:l. There were no Dutch or Tanner re-makes of this coin. This was also 
the case for the halfcrowns, and the significance may lie in the fact that in each instance 
one of the required puncheons is missing. The implication here is that those puncheons 
were not part of the lot which reached the Low Countries, and thus new dies could not be 
sunk. An inconsistency occurs when the half broads are considered since there never was a 
reverse puncheon (all reverse dies were made from the sixpence arms), and yet new dies 
and coins were made. This may be rationalized in that no halfbroads were in existence, so 
the ‘Dutch’ had a reason to account for a coin for which they had but one obverse puncheon. 
This idea w'as then carried further by Tanner. 

The halfbroads (Groups B, C, and D), or ten-shilling gold pieces, formerly presented some 
of the most perplexing problems of the entire series, but Mr. Allen correctly defined the 
issues (Ref. 4), presumably based on Hooking's observations. Simon made the bust puncheon 
for the halfbroad, and possibly even one for the arms, although there is no trace of the latter. 
It is most unlikely that dies were sunk, for then it w r ould be inconceivable that no proof 
or trial strikings survived. Since the half broad was originally ordered, and since this was 
a contemporary denomination, I must assume that an order, now missing, cancelled the need 
for the gold ten-shilling coin and indeed for the gold five-shilling piece as well. There are 
three distinct issues of the halfbroad, constituting die groups B, C, and D, and the sequence 
may easily be defined both by the degree of die flawing noticeable in the coins and by the 
(lie-links. In all instances, Simon’s bust puncheon for the proposed halfbroad and Simon’s 
reverse arms puncheon for the sixpence were used. A total of two obverse dies and two 
reverse dies were used to strike the three coins; two of the dies were Dutch and two were 
sunk by Tanner. Both puncheons and the four dies are in the Royal Mint, all but Tanner’s 
two dies forming part of the purchase of 1700. As previously mentioned, the probable reason 
for producing these false dies and coins was that the puncheon was in existence but not 
the coins, and thus for completeness the coins were made. 

Group B dies were Dutch and therefore the first of the series. They are dated 1658 and are 
known in botli gold and copper, w ith plain or grained edges. If the Dutch connotation is 
not sufficient to define these as the initial issue, the degree of obverse die cracks does place 
these coins before group D which came after group C. It has not been possible to determine 
whether or not any of this issue was re-struck at the Mint in 1738. A thorough examination 
of all existing specimens might provide the answer by comparing die Haws and searching 
for rust marks. In this paper the strikings will he considered as Dutch. 

The second sequential issue was made from die group G, which dies w r ere by Tanner. The 
coins are in gold, with both plain and grained edges, and dated 1656. Tanner apparently 
made these new dies in preference to using the Dutch dies of group B, perhaps in order to 
provide consistency with the original Simon issues. That is, Tanner’s new obverse die has 
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the correct inscription with the in the legend, and his reverse die lias the 1656 date 
which may be considered consistent with the only original gold issue, the broad. 

When all this was done, Tanner now lost consistency by muling the Dutch obverse of 
group B with his own reverse of group C. He thus produced group D. At least I must assume 
these coins were by Tanner since they were definitely a Mint output. Here, plain edge coins, 
in gold and silver, were made with the 1656 date. The sequence is again obvious because 
this final group was made from obverse and reverse dies which show the very latest stages 
of die flaws. The reason for Tanner’s group C is clear ; the reason for the muled group, D, 
was possibly because Tanner’s obverse die became unusable and he had further coins re- 
maining to be produced. An examination of the flow chart should clear up any confusion 
on the die-links which might still remain with the reader. 

The crovrns (Groups E, F, G, and Ga), or five-shilling silver pieces, constitute a rather 
involved series, yet a generally well-defined one. The crowns consist of the originals by Simon 
and the Dutch and Tanner copies. The Royal Mint has a Simon obverse puncheon and a 
Simon reverse puncheon, and both an obverse and reverse matrix, considered by Hocking 
to be Simon’s work. All of these were a portion of the 1700 purchase. Additionally, the Mint 
now has the final Tanner obverse and reverse dies as well as three of Ids unfinished dies. 
As usual, the Simon dies are missing, and the Dutch dies, alone of the Dutch series, are also 
missing (they were not in the 1700 purchase). The edges of all the different issues of the 
crown are lettered with the exception of a few of the copies which have plain edges. 

Simon’s crown is characterized by three very distinct traits. The first is the well-known 
flaw running across Cromwell’s neck wldcli was due to a cracked die. No crown has definitely 
been recorded in which some evidence of this flaw was not present, albeit occasionally minute. 
The flaw became massive by the end of the series as the crack in the die widened. The second 
trait is the protrusion from the upper right of the numeral 8 in the date. A careful examina- 
tion under a sixty-power microscope leaves little room for doubt that the 8 was re-cut over 
a 7. The final identifying characteristic of the Simon striking is that the top leaf of the laurel 
wreath points to the left part of the right foot of the letter a in ang. This is useful in differen- 
tiating the coin from the other crowns. These points are all well known and I have simply 
repeated them here. There are two gold strikings of the crown known to exist. At least one 
of these shows a moderate state of the die flaw and, if I may, I will assume that the other 
is similar 1 . Probably some presentation pieces were required during the striking of the 
regular coinage, and thus the cracked die was all that was available for use. They cannot 
be thought of as proofs of the die. I have listed two other crowns of the Simon type, E 14 
and E 15, one in pewter and the other in some base metal, silver plated. I consider these as 
casts and therefore not original works of Simon. E 15 has been examined under a thirty- 
power microscope, and a granularity and roughness of the surface is very evident. However, 
this could be a function of the base metal and tire plating. A date sometime just after the 
Restoration, when Pepys (1662) comments on their upswing in price would be my guess 
as to the time and the reason for the castings. With this surmise one would expect to find 
more in existence, and very likely there are. They are included in the catalogue because 
of the uncertainty of their status. The weight ratio of a standard crown to the plated crown 
(E 15) is 137:1, and of the two gold crowns to the standard silver crown, 1-54:1 and 1-63:1. 

1 The Fitzwilliam specimen (758-4 gr.) is illustrated gr.) presently in the United States, is illustrated as 
in the Montagu catalogue (third portion, Nov. 1896, lot 456 in the Murdoch catalogue (second portion, 
Sotheby) as lot 720 and the Wakley catalogue (Dec. June 1903, Sotheby). They do appear to be similar. 
1909, Sotheby) as lot 1)3. The other specimen (716 



Hocking illustrates a wax (?) impression from the Simon matrices, which were in the 1700 
purchase, as no. 4 in Plate IV (Ref. 3). Unfortunately, I am unable to discern any differences 
between this impression and a normal Simon striking, at least nothing which could not be 
explained by the condition of the steel. Hocking mentioned the lack of bifurcated letters 
but, being a function of the striking, the matrices would not be expected to illustrate this 
peculiarity, and a wax impression would also lack it. I find this confusing only in the great 
degree of sameness between the matrices and the coins, especially so for a hand-made item. 

The Dutch crowns were possibly struck prior to 1690, and the dies were presumably sunk 
from Simon’s puncheons. This coin is characterized by an inverted and reversed letter N in the 
obverse and edge legends, by the bust being poorly centered, and by the top leaf of the laurel 
wreath pointing to the first leg of the letter N in ang. The coins are known in various metals, 
but not gold, and the edge is lettered normally. I assume that all the listed coins were struck. 
The dies for this coin have never been accounted for. Perhaps it is significant to note that 
the Dutch crown differs from all other Dutch coins in that the letter N is always inverted and 
reversed, the & is present in the obverse legend, and the dies are missing. Additionally it 
is the poorest instance of bust centering. Certain opinions in the past have been expressed 
to the effect that Simon’s puncheons were not used to sink the Dutch crown dies. Possibly 
this crown has no relation to any of the other Dutch coins, but was concocted independently 
to satisfy some unknown demand. 

The Tanner crowns were struck circa 1738 from new dies made with the Simon puncheons 
purchased in 1700. The coins are all in silver and have either a plain or lettered edge. The 
top leaf of the laurel wreath on this coin points between the a and N of ang, and it is a 
reasonably good copy of Simon’s work. These crowns were apparently made for certain 
collectors of the day, but I would not hazard a guess as to the reason. Certainly the purpose 
was not to satisfy a demand for Cromwell crowns, since the few made by Tanner would not 
have supplied a general market and the Simon crown was not so rare. A curious striking 
exists (Ga 24) which mules the Tanner reverse with the Simon obverse matrix. This coin 
is mentioned in the Linecar & Stone article (Ref. 5) and by Hocking. It was probably made 
expressly for Mr. Hunter as a curiosity. 

The silver halfcrowns (Groups H and I) are a straight-forward issue, although they are 
the only original Simon coins represented by two different dates, that is, 1656 and 1658. 
The coins themselves are noticeably different from each other in the general appearance 
of the bust, the arrangement of the reverse crown, and the reading of the obverse legend 
(1656 reads hi whereas 1658 reads hib). However, it is usually agreed that the puncheons 
were the same for both coins. The obverse halfcrown puncheon and all four Simon dies are 
missing, hut the reverse puncheon was included in the Mint purchase of 1700. The 1656 
halfcrown is known only in silver and with a lettered edge. It is normally found in a circulated 
condition and is quite scarce. It is likely that these coins of 1656 were circulated in the sense 
that they were distributed on a high social level (Parliament?), possibly as an experiment 
for general circulation, hut with a result that they became souvenirs or pocket pieces. The 
halfcrowns of 1658 are known in silver and gold and again all have their edges lettered. The 
weight ratios of the gold halfcrowns to the standard silver halfcrowns arc 1-76 : 1 and 1-78:1 for 
two of the three known to me. In a fashion similar to the gold crowns, these gold pieces were 
probably struck for presentation purposes during the manufacture of the normal silver issue. 

The silver shillings (Groups J and K), are represented by the Simon and Dutch issues, 
hut there arc none by Tanner unless he made some rc-strikes from the Dutch dies. The Mint 
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has both Simon puncheons, the pair of Dutch dies, and an unfinished Dutch reverse matrix. 
Hocking was somewhat, doubtful that the existing reverse puncheon was actually the one 
used to sink the Simon and Dutch dies. The Simon dies have not been accounted for, as usual. 

All of the original Simon silver coins show the effects of certain die flaws 1 , and these are 
described in the catalogue listing. A unique striking in the British Museum is in silver on 
an octagonal flan, undoubtedly a proof of the dies. The silver coins arc of uniform quality, 
but the base shillings are an unknown factor. These base issues, in pewter, copper, and lead, 
arc mentioned in sale catalogues according to Hcnfrey, but details and present locations 
are not known to me and I have my doubts as to their genuineness. Other than the pewter 
sixpence, supposedly by Simon, there arc no Simon strikings in other than silver and gold, 
the pewter and base crowns presumably being easts. Until t hey can be thoroughly examined, 
they must remain as anomalies. One of the most mysterious coins is a gold shilling from 
the Simon dies, but lacking the die flaws. 2 It must not be assumed that the die pits causing 
the flans were repaired by Simon or Blondeau to make special presentation shillings com- 
patible with the gold crowns and halfcrowns, because the quality of the coin is not that of a 
Blondeau striking. The quality is the most important characteristic of the coin — the coin 
is properly centered, but the bust, arms, and legends are not in sharp focus although the 
beading and graining are. The polish and frosting are not good, yet none of these faults can 
be readily attributed to a weak striking. The question of the coin being a cast naturally 
arises, but it has been studied and measured under sixty power and does not appear to be a 
easting. The measurements show that the coin diameter and the lettering dimensions are 
identical to three standard silver shillings which were examined for comparison. That is, there 
is no discernible shrinkage of the gold coin as would normally be expected of a east. The weight 
ratio of the gold shilling to a standard silver shilling is 1-24:1, which implies a highly alloyed 
coin. 3 A cast coin would have reproduced the die flaws since the original model would have 
been flawed, and it is not likely that the flaws would have been ground off" the original; 
they certainly were not removed from the gold coin. Thus, all indications point to a struck 
coin, possibly from rusty dies, and probably not by Blondeau. Certain characteristics, such 
as weak harpstrings and unsharp outlines could be attributed to rusty dies. There is also 
a very faint tendency toward reverse double striking although this is not evident to the 
naked eye. Mi - . Allen (Ref. 4) mentions a gold shilling in the Murdoch sale (said to be cast 
in the catalogue) and the Wertheimer sale. I do not know if these coins are one and the same 
nor if they are the same as the one I list. 1 have purposely detailed this particular coin 
because, if the conclusion that the coin was struck is accepted, then a very important 
relationship is developed between this coin and the disappearance of the Simon dies. The 
tendency is to consider the coin as a later re-strike, later especially if the dies actually were 
rusty. Unfortunately, I am unable to develop this trend any further. If other gold shillings 
exist, it would be most interesting to examine them. Similarly, it would be interesting to see if 
the base shillings illustrate the same peculiarities as the gold coin. Sometime in the past some 
individual may have had a full set of Simon coins in gold, with the exception of the sixpence ! 

The Dutch shillings are generally of good quality and closely resemble the Simon shillings, 
although the is missing from the obverse legend. Except for a very few known in bronze, 

1 A specimen lias been reported without the usual a microscope. 

flaw under the letter P, but I have not examined 3 However, the thickness of the gold shilling is 
this coin. only about 80% of that of a silver shilling. This 

2 An extremely faint trace of a port ion of the flaw could account for the weight discrepancy as coin- 
under the letter P has been noticed with the aid of pared to the gold and silver broads. 



the coins are in silver, with grained or plain edges, and struck on thick or normal flans. I 
have listed the normal and thick coins separately, not because the thick issues have been 
traditionally known as two-shilling pieces, but simply because there are two distinct weight 
groupings. According to Hocking, the thick flans were necessary due to the quality’ of the 
Dutch dies. I have little doubt that most of the strikings were done in the Low Countries. 
This is based on the quality of the strikings and the lack of traces of rust on those coins I 
have examined. If struck in 1738, the dies would have been very old, and therefore rust on 
the steel dies would be expected. 

The silver sixpence coinage (Groups L and M) is represented, in a similar fashion to the 
shillings, only by the Simon and Dutch issues. The Royal Mint has both the Simon puncheons 
and the pair of Dutch dies. The Simon dies are, of course, missing, This denomination is 
the smallest, except for the Ramage farthings, and will be the final coin to be discussed here. 

The Simon coin is an exceedingly rare one, and surprisingly so. The majority of specimens 
reported by T-Ienfrey are only in fair condition. The coins are all in silver and have their edges 
grained with the exception of a plain-edged pewter striking in the British Museum. 
The primary difference between the Simon and Dutch sixpence is that the former has the 
proper legend with the but the Dutch, as on the shilling and halfbroad, omits it. The 
inconsistencies arise when it is considered that the sixpence was a veiy natural denomination 
to produce, and yet is the rarest of Simon coins; the condition of most of the existing speci- 
mens is not equal to other remaining Simon rarities; and the pewter striking is possibly 
the only’ Simon coin struck in something other than gold or silver (taking the previous com- 
ments on the other base coins into account). When I began this paper, T had expected to be 
able to disprove the connection between Simon and the sixpence. However, this I have 
been unable to do, so unless new data come to the fore, this denomination will remain as a 
part of the original Simon coinage. Possibly’ they’ are trial pieces with the rarity due to 
Cromwell’s death before full production could be begun. Or possibly’ the dies were prepared 
bv Simon, but only a pewter ( rial struck. In that case someone else would have had to strike 
the coins at a later date. Under this premise, the question of the history of the Simon dies 
again becomes important. Certainly the dies are not Dutch and, had they been by Tanner, 
they would probably still exist. Tanner had the Dutch dies, and therefore would have had 
no reason to make new ones. Everything points to the dies being by Simon, but not 
necessarily the strikings. 

The Dutch sixpences are relatively common, and are found only in silver, with either 
grained or plain edges. I have avoided the traditional ninepence nomenclature for the thick - 
Han strikings, but instead I have listed only’ two types, based upon the type of edge. The 
coins vary greatly in weight, and not in distinct groupings of light and heavy, or thick and 
thin. Again, I would suspect that most of the strikings are Dutch. 

Conclusions 

From an examination of the presented data, it will be noted that none of Simon's original 
dies are known to exist, with the possible exception of tire crown matrices which arc not 
truly dies. Conversely, all of the dies known to exist (in the Royal Mint) are either Dutch 
or by’ Tanner, except for the matrices. All the Dutch dies, with the exception of the Dutch 
crown, were purchased in 1700 by the Mint. It is not really conceivable that the Simon dies 
may yet. come to light, but it is to be hoped that documentation will. Since these dies were a 
part of an official English coinage, of a sort, it is entirely logical to assume they were officially 
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destroyed at or by the Mint after Cromwell's death. Then the gold shilling, possibly the base 
shillings, possibly the silver sixpences, and possibly some of the other Simon coins would 
have to have been made by some unscrupulous mint worker between the time of Cromwell's 
death and the destruction of the dies. In that case, Simon and Blondeau would have had 
to transfer the dies to the Mint from Drury House, necessitating some form of documentation. 
If the Mint were officially aware that the dies had been destroyed, it is strange that those 
purchased in 1700 were thought to be originals, unless the change in personnel over the 
years would account for the discrepancy. 

The Dutch coins were probably made to satisfy some unknown request, and someone 
quite knowledgeable in the types of Cromwell coins seems to have been involved in the 
enterprise. A search through Dutch archives in reference to some of the known medalists 
of the day might prove enlightening. Tanner’s coins, if indeed he was the culprit, were 
probably a result of the influence of some collector of the period, but the philosophy behind 
the re-makes will probably never be understood. 

Clearly, we are still plagued with many unanswered questions, other than that of the 
disappearance of the Simon dies. These questions include the reasons why certain denomina- 
tions were never made; how and why the Simon puncheons (at least) reached the Low 
Countries, and exactly what constituted this package ; and how r this parcel of Simon puncheons 
and Dutch dies arrived back at the Mint to be purchased there in 1700. 1 present these opinions 
and comments, for that is only what they are, in the hope that future studies will be initiated. 

It has not proved possible to include quality illustrations of the coins, but most are illustrated 
by eastings in one book or another and, where known, these are noted in the catalogue listing. 

It remains for me to express my appreciation for the generous assistance extended 
me by II. W. A. Linccar and W. Slayter. For the extensive correspondence and details of 
the most important collections I wish to thank R. E. Ockenden, R. A. G. Carson of the 
British Museum, G. Pollard of the Fitz william Museum at Cambridge, Dr. C. H. V. 
Sutherland and J. D. A. Thompson of the Heberden Coin Room at Oxford, and Dr. Anne 
Robertson of the Hunter Coin Cabinet at Glasgow. I would also like to thank D. G. Liddell 
for supplying many of the coins, and H. E. Manville for corrections and comments. 

Since the preparation of this paper it has been decided that the E 15 crown is a silver-plated 
cast. The F 21 crown has had its edge-lettering erased and thus the type does not really exist. 
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